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Art. L— principles OF GEOLOGY; 

By Charles Lyell, Esq. F. R. S.; President of the Geolo-^ 
gical Society of London, Four vols. The fourth London 
Edition— lSi5. 

Mr. Lyell is among the first, if he does not stand at the 
head, of Geologists now living. Certainly no work on the 
subject of Geology, with which we are acquainted, can be 
compared in beauty and clearness of style and arrangement, 
and in the interest which it excites, with the one whose title 
stands at the head of this article. The great principle about 
which the work revolves, is, that aU the changes on the eartVs 
surfdce which have taken place, are inferable to causes nolo in 
operation. This central and vast idea is developed with won- 
derful ability. As you read, you cannot but admire the full 
and various knowledge which the author discovers of every 
branch of science that can illustrate Geologj'; and you admire 
still more the clearness with which he sees the bearings of 
such knowledge on the principles which he discusses. If 
Geology were worthy of attracting no interest, this work 
would still be worth reading for the intellectual power dis- 
played in it. It is not, however, our present purpose to 
review it; but merely to discuss one subject suggested by itj 
viz., the consistency of the discoveries of Geology with the 
Mosaic account of the creation, found in the first and second 
chapters of Genesis. 

It has been satisfactorily shown by Cuvier and others, by 
arguments independent of revelation, that the earth has nui 
been the dwelling-place of man for a longer percxJ ilian the 
scriptures assert it to have been. So far us this important 
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2 GeneHs and Geology 

point is concerned, the Mosaic History, and Geology reflect, 
illustrate and confirm each other. The evidence that man 
.was created not more than some six thousand years ago is found 
written, not only in the Bible, on paper, or on parchment, but 
in the heart of the solid earth. But while the present inhab- 
itants and features of the earth's surface are of recent origin, 
it is also proved to demonstration that the^ earth itself has ex- 
isted and been peopled by plants and land and marine animals for 
an indefinite period of time, myriads of ages, perhaps, before 
the creation of man. This is proved by the existence of fossil 
remains of plants and animals, and mostly of extinct species, 
in all the strata of the earth's surface, except the primary, 
while such remains of man are found only in the most recent 
formations. 

From this fact, sceptics have endeavored to draw an argu- 
ment against the truth of the Bible. This sceptical argument 
is, to our minds utterly destitute of foundation. It derives 
what little plausibility it has from misapprehension of the 
spirit and purpose of the Mosaic narration. It is our purpose 
to show that Geology, so far as it has any thing to do with the 
matter, bears its testimony to the truth of the scriptures, — that 
there is no discord, but perfect harmony, between them. But 
to do this we must understand the history of Moses in the 
sense in which it was written, and not put on it a meaning 
which was never in his mind. 

It may be proper here, however, to ask; — Supposing that it 
could be proved that the Book of Genesis was not historically 
true, what has this to do with the truth of Christianity? Sup- 
pose that Moses did not write correctly about the world's 
formation, does this prove that the book of Matthew, written 
two thousand years after, is false? Does it prove that Christ did 
not teach as no man has taught, the true principles and laws of 
human nature. We should think the man had lost his senses 
who should endeavor to throw discredit on Marshall's Life of 
Washington, by showing that Herodotus is not to be relied 
upon as a historian. Yet the attempt to shake the historical 
verity of the Gospels, by showing that the Mosaic history is 
not in all things correct, is in every respect equally absurd. 
We should feel this to be so, were the different books of the 
Bible bound up in different volumes, and if we read them, as 
we ought to do, as written by different men in different ages 
of the world. We are no doubters of the historic truth of 
Moses; but we say, — admitting that it could be shown, admit- 
ting more than the intelligent sceptic dares attempt to show, 
that the book of Genesis is false from beginning to end, it 
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^ould not begin to be the beginning of an argument against 
the truth — the eternal truth — of the teachings of Christ. 

To understand these chapters, we must remember that they 
were written m a rude age, and for the instruction of a people 
5tiil rude and in a low stage of civilization. The Jews were not 
accustomed to abstract thinking, and their language was almost 
destitute of words expressing abstract ideas. In such a state, 
men require that every thing should be painted to the senses. 
It was with them as with the aborigines of this country, who 
do not say, "We have made peace," but "we have buried the 
hatchet." It was written under a warm oriental sun, where 
figurative language is more intense, than our colder imagina- 
tions are accustomed to. Thus we have translations of JPer- 
sian and Chinese poetry. To the Persian and Chinese, they 
are doubtless full of beauty. But their metaphorical language 
is so exaggerated, that to us these poems appear, in many 
cases, either meaningless or absurd. 

It is still more important to consider the purpose which 
Moaes had in view in writing. It seems needless to say, (and 
it woald be if the whole sceptical argument did not proceed on 
the contrary supposition,) that it was 7wt his purpose to write 
a text-book on Astronomy. This was left' to Newton and 
Laplace and Herschel. It was not his purpose to write a book 
for schools or colleges on Seology. This was left to Cuvier 
azui Lyell and Bakewell. He was not inspired to write Mathe- 
matics or Natural Philosophy. He was not inspired (we mean 
that this was not the purpose of his mission) to correct one 
jot or one tittle of the phUosophy of his times. His mission 
was of an infinitely higher character. He was inspired to be 
the teacher of truth in religion; not in all religious truths even; 
then had there been no room for the revelations of Christ; but 
of some of its fundamental principles, and especially that which 
lies at the foundation of all, viz., the existence of one God, 
and only one, supreme, eternal, infinite, the Maker and Ruler 
of all things, in contradistinction to the universal polytheism 
of the times. We have no reason to suspect but that he 
should leave the philosophy of the times as he found it. He 
was raised up and inspired solely to be a teacher of reli- 
gion. 

The first chapter of Genesis has nothing more to do with 
Geology or Astronomy, so far as the direct teaching of it is 
concerned, than it has with a theory of the tides or of volca- 
noes.. It was no more intended that men should go to the 
Bible to learn natural science, than it was that they should go 
to it to learn the science of medicine. The BiWe reveals 
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what could not be known without revelation, — the destiny and 
the laws of man's spiritual nature. Those branches of science 
which relate to man's welfare on earth, and which lie in the 
reach of his reason, God has left man to study and discover 
for himself. When Moses refers to any branch of natural 
science, he refers to it as it existed at the time, and merely to 
illustrate the religious truths which he was commissioned by 
God to reveal to man. The religion of the Bible is from God, its 
philosophy, its astronomy and medicine and Geology are 
human, and belong to the times when the different books 
were written. To teach religious truth, God used human 
language, and he drew illustrations of those truths from things 
familiar to men, and among other things from their philosophy. 

All this is so true and common-place, that to many it may 
appear a waste of labor to write it down. It is important to 
dwell upon it, however, from the fact that it is from the neglect 
of these obvious truths, that a large proportion of infidel argu- 
ments derive all their force. 

What then is the great religious truth that Moses teaches 
in the first chapter of Genesis? It is that which lies at the 
foundation of all true religion, and which it was the great ob- 
ject of the Mosaic dispensation to introduce into the world, 
viz., that, unlike the then faith of the whole world, there is 
one God, and only one — supreme— the Maker of all things. 

By the light of this great truth, let us proceed to the examr 
ination of the chapter. 

Chap. I. L "/ti the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.** 

Here, as befits the commencement of the sacred volume, is 
the annumciation of that great first truth, which was not only the 
centre of the Jewish, but of all true religion. And considering 
the circumstances under which it was made, I know of nothing 
in the compass of all writings, human or divine, more sublime. 
So at least it must be regarded, if we put out of sight for a mo- 
ment, the inspiration of Moses. In an age of the world, when 
the most enlightened nations were polytheists, when not only 
sun and star had their gods;.but every hill and vale and run- 
ning brooks, in the midst of these low conceptions of the 
divine nature and agency, we behold the mind of Moses rising 
atid expanding to take in the truth in a purity, and hear him 
expressing it with a sublimity that all the civilization and edu- 
cation of the world have not been able to improve upon. When 
we could express our most perfect conceptions of Deity, we 
may use the language of Moses. His mind was filled and 
swelling with this vast truth. The beauty and glory of the 
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earth had spoken it, day unto day had uttered it, the clouded 
majesty of the skies had proclaimed it to his soul, that above, 
beneath, at the heart of all things, there is Gkxl — One — 
Supreme — ^Eternal, the maker and the Lord of the Uni- 
verse. 

Moses was inspired to bring the Jews to a knowledge of 
the true God, and through them ultimately to bring the whole 
world to the same knowledge. But in accomplishing this, it 
was needful, not only to teach the truth, but as far as possible, 
to prevent the Jews from falling into the opposite errors. We 
know how ready they were, in spite of all the provisions of 
their Law, to lapse into Idoktry. As an additional mode of 
confirming the Jews in their belief in one superintending 
power, he would associate this truth with those events in 
history in which they were most interested. Jehovah, the 
God of the Jews, was the God of the whole earth. The earth 
itself was framed by him. Man was no chance product — but 
owed his origin to the same God. No minor deity had, in his 
wrath, caused the deluge; it was the ordinance of God — the 
God of the whole earth. And he too had taken their fathers 
by the hand, and brought them to Canaan, and he still guarded 
and protected their descendants. All the fragments of history 
in the book of Genesis are made to illustrate this idea, in op- 
position to the surrounding polytheism. This idea, that Jeho- 
vah is the only God, is the leading idea which like a thread of 
gold runs through the book of Genesis and connects its parts 
together.* 

Now turn to the first chapter again. The first verse an- 
nounces the great truth. All the succeeding verses are but a 

* For the idea that the hook of Genesis is an historical illustration of the great 
proof of the supremacy, unity, and universal Providence of Jehovah, in contradi»- 
tinction to the polytheism of the world at that time — that this idea is the true key 
to the book; and that thus Genesis is in truth a species of historical introduction 
to the Law, I am indebted to Dr. Palfrey, by whom I heard it illustrated with great 
beauty and power, in the class-room. I do not pretend to state his idea accu- 
rately; and I refer to it mainly, for the purpose of asking where his work is, long 
since announced on the Old Testament. Does it linger in the press, for lack of 
encouragement from subscribers^ I trust not. From what intercourse I have 
had with intelligent men in different parts of our country, I am persuaded that 
there is not a work on theology so much needed as this. Half the vague infidelity 
of our country proceeds from incorrect views of the Old Testament. We suppose 
that Dr. Palfrey's work (of which there is a notice in our first number) contains the 
substance of his lectures. If it does, we are certain that it will meet a want, 
widely felt, of a work on the Jewish Scriptures, unitipg sound sense and sound 
learning. 

1* 
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development of it in particulars — in a picturesque and striking 

foiTlfl. 

God said, Let there be light. In all the oriental mytholo- 
gies, light occupied a very important place. Light and dark- 
ness were the centres and symbols of two hostile spiritual 
agencies — the benignant divinity and the malignant — the 
bright and the dark— of Ahriman and Ormuzd. The teaching 
of Moses is, that all these heathen notions are false — that 
Jehovah, the God of the Jews and of all things, reigns alike 
over the shapeless chaos and the new-formed world — over the 
darkness and over the light. That it was He and He only 
who rolled back the primeval night and brought in the dawn of 
creation. 

In all the heathen mythologies there were gods of the firma- 
ment above and of the waters and of the dry land — Ammon 
and Jupiter, Dagon and Neptune — each in the popular faith 
ruling over his appointed portion of the universe. But Moses 
teaches that these gods are nothing — that it was Jehovah and 
he alone who spread out the Firmament and lifted up the shores 
of the green earth above the waves. Then follows the crea- 
tion of vegetable productions. And the same leading idea is 
seen. The heathen gods of the com and the vine were nothing. 
Jehovah, and not they, covered the earth with verdure and 
flower and tree. 

Then he speaks of the creation of the sun and moon and 
stars. We haow how important a place the heavenly bodies 
occupied, in the religions of all those eastern nations, by whose 
idolatry the Jews were most in danger of being corrupted. 
For example, one of the chief Egyptian cities was consecrated 
to the sun. But Moses teaches that these shining orbs, which 
some worshipped as gods themselves, and others regarded as 
the abode of Gods, were neither gods nor the residences of 

frods, but were all made and hung in the sky and their undying 
amps kindled, and their courses swayed by Jehovah, the 
Supreme God and the One. 

So also was it with birds and cattle and creeping things, so 
many of which in Egypt were worshipped as gods. Every 
thing returns to the same central idea. They were not 
Gods, but were all the workmanship of Him who alone is 
God. This same idea explains the reason of many of the 
Jewish sacrifices. The Jews, as their history also shows, 
were most ready to fall back into that Egyptian idolatry which 
worshipped beasts as deities, and by the provisions of their Law 
they were required to sacrifice these animals to Jehovah. 
And when they entered a heathen temple, they were less 
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^^^lyto sympathize with the heathen who worshipped as gods 
the animals which they were accustomed to offer as sacrifices 
to their own, the true God. 

And finally he speaks of man — no chance product of the 
sweltering and teeming soil — ^no accidental invention of some 
ininor deity — but the creature of Jehovah. And God looked 
on all he had made and pronounced it good. And then (and 
bow sublime and how consistent with the picturesque poetic 
character of the passage is the whole description) Gk)d reposed 
from his completed work, and those laws of nature which 
ialone men can see, but which are merely the laws by which 
he who is at the centre of all things manifests his power; held 
on their even. Sabbath course throughout the universe. And 
Grod blessed and hallowed that day of peace which shone 
on the finished world. Thus ends this sublime passage, an- 
nouncing the first great truth of religion — the unity and su- 
premacy of Jehovah; and a fitting commencement it is to that 
volume which reveals the laws and eternal destiny of the soul, 
and which ends with the sublimer descriptions pourtrayinff the 
final judmnent in the apocalypse. It is no treatise on Geology, 
no schoolbook on physical science; but rather a mighty hymn, 
an organ anthem of the universe in praise of the Creator. 

The great truth, be it remembered, which Moses teaches, is, 
that Jehovah is maker of Heaven and earth. This he illus- 
trates in a picturesque manner, suited to those whom he taught, 
nay, suited to all times, by a reference to the particular parts 
of creation. Earth, sun, stars, plants, animals, man, all and 
each, that the eye rests on in the universe, are his workman- 
ship. The illustrations of this great truth are not the truths 
themselves. We may illustrate the passage by a reference to 
our Saviour's parables. In the parable of the good Samari- 
tan, it is not supposed that our Lord referred to any particular 
robbers, or priest, or Levite, but through these illustrations 
he teaches the duty of benevolence. And the sceptic who 
would assail our Saviour's authority, must attack, not the 
illustrations of the parable — but the principle illustrated. He 
must show that man is not bound to exercise benevolence. 
So with the passage on which we remark. It is the merest 
and most miserable cavil of the sceptic to attack either the 
Poetry, the Geology, or Astronomy of Moses. That must be 
attacked which Moses was inspired to teach — that great truth 
which all the particulars of the chapter are brought forward 
to illustrate. ' In short, the sceptic must show that Jehovah is 
not the Almighty, the Creator, the sole God of the universe, 
or his argument amounts to nothing. Moses writes against 
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two opposite errors, — on one side atheism, on the other, the 
polytheism of the heathen. He teaches that both of these are 
false; that there is a God, the sole universal first cause, and 
that there is but one God. When the sceptic proves that 
there is no God, or that the heathen belief in many Gods is 
true — then and not till then, he has thrown discredit on the 
divine truth which Moses taught. 

And here we should remember, that it is hardly possible for 
us to appreciate the importance of this truth. Born in an en- 
lightened age, and in a Christian country, we believe, as a 
matter of course in one God, the Supreme and the Creator of 
all things. But it was not so in the time of Moses. The 
world' rested under the baleful darkness of heathenism. The 
true God was all but unknown. The proclaiming of the truth 
taught in the first part of Genesis to the moral world in that 
age of darkness, was like the first appearance of the new-cre- 
ated sun shining into the waste and brooding darkness of 
chaos. We have become insensible to the importance of that 
truth by familiarity, as we have to the glory and majesty of 
the sun in the material world. 

We have gone on the ground in the preceding remarks, that 
so far as physical science is concerned the beginning of Gene- 
sis may be incorrect; and have attempted to show that if it 
were so, the infidel argument against the inspiration of Moses 
as a teacher of religion, is worth nothing. But we are by no 
means called on to admit so much as this. It must be remem- 
bered that Geology is yet in its infancy, and that its fi'rst prin- 
ciples are unsettled. The great principle which forms the 
basis of Lyell's system, that the causes now in operation are 
competent to work the changes seen on the earth's surface, is 
denied by the majority of Geologists, And further, the dis- 
closures of Geology have constantly gone to confirm the Mo- 
saic account. For instance, Geology bears overwhelming tes- 
timony to the recent creation of man; and the order of crea- 
tion proceeding from the less to the more perfect forms of 
life — from plants upward through the successive gradations 
of animal existence and terminating in man — which Moses 
speaks of in its most essential features, the most accurate 
geological researches confirm. So strikingly is this the case, 
that many of the most eminent Geologists have regarded the 
first chapter -of Genesis, though it was not written for that 
purpose — almost as a compend, a table of contents to Geology. 
There are also distinctions intimated — for example, one be- 
tween whales and fishes, which human science has jbut lately 
discovered, but which are now found to be accurate. 
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If it be true that the Mosaic narrative and geological dis- 
^veries thus mutually illustrate and confirm each other — (and 
^t cannot be doubted that in the most important points this is 
the case) — and if every advance in science brings out more 
points of harmony, and if from this circumstance we have 
every reason to expect that when geological phenomena shall 
be thoroughly understood, and the writings of Moses rightly 
interpreted, they shall be found to be perfectly harmonious 
there arises another question: Whence in that ignorant age 
did Moses derive a knowledge of the order and progress of the 
formation of the surface of the earth and its inhabitants, which 
all the learning, industry and philosophy of the present age, 
are only slowly, inch by inch, step by step, arriving at? The 
answer is, by inspiration. The most natural source to which 
such knowledge can be attributed, is a supernatural one. 
But on this part of the subject it is not our purpose to dwell. 
In taking up the Bible, we have, primarily, no reason to ex- 
pect any but revelations of religious truth. If physical science 
be referred to, to illustrate truth, we should expect to find the 
philosophy of the times and that alone. And if we found it 
so, it would be no objection to Moses as an inspired teacher of 
relmon. But as a matter of fact, we find that when he refers 
to Geology, for example, there is a wonderful harmony be- 
tween what he says and accurately ascertained geological 
facts. This harmony increases as tne science advances and 
we have every reason to expect that when geological facta 
shall be gufiiciently known, and the history of Moses rightly 
interpreted, we shall find that while he was inspired to reveal 
great truths in religion, he was also, when referring to physical 
science, though but for illustration, prevented from falling 
into any. material error. b. p. 
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Art. 2.— EARLY TIMES IN TENNESSEE. 

When we cast our eyes over the great valley of the West, 
watered by the Mississippi and Ohio and their tributary 
streams, our minds are carried back to that period when it was 
one vast wilderness, inhabited by a fierce and savage race, to 
whom the arts of civilization were unknown, and whose prin- 
cipal occupations were war and hunting. We recall the deeds 
of our "pioneer fathers," and to our imagination are presented 
in vivid colors the difficulties and dangers they encountered 
before they effected a permanent foothold, and enjoyed unmo- 
lested the comforts of home. By their courage and perse- 
verance, they surmounted every obstacle, and the fruits of 
theij" enterprize are now displayed in the population and the 
increasing wealth of the country. Its vast resources are in a 
state of rapid development; industry arid enterprize, aided by 
enlightened legislation, are calling forth its energies, and the 
prophetic declaration that "westward the star of empire takes 
its way," is advancing to its fulfilment. The tide of emigra- 
tion is forcing itself from the worn out lands of the East, and 
that region which, a few years ago, was denominated the ^*far 
west," and was regarded as the outskirts of civilization, is now 
the residence of an active, industrious, enterprising and in- 
telliffent population. Cities have risen up as if by magic; ag- 
riculture, manufactures and commerce flourish; literature, 
science and the arts are extending their healthful and invigo- 
rating influence throughout the country, and the broad banner 
of civil and religious freedom is every where displayed, inviting 
the poor and oppressed to take shelter under its ample folds. 
Bright and glorious are the prospects of the valley of the 
west! Onward, still onward must be its triumphant march! 
Blessed with a soil unsurpassed in fertility and a salubrious 
climate, and possessing by means of its great rivers, immense 
advantages for trade and commerce, it must, ere the lapse of 
many years, rival the older States beyond the mountains, in 
every thing that can render a country prosperous and a people 
happy. This is not a dream of an enthusiast — the wild ima- 
gining of a citizen of the West. * Nature has proclaimed its 
destiny; she has stamped it in characters too plain to be mis- 
understood. Narrow-minded legislation and a niggard policy 
may for a while retard, but nothing can prevent its ultimate 
rise to that greatness which, from the beginning, stature 
destined it to attain. 

At an early period of our national existence, the bountiful 
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soil and mild climate of Tennessee attracted the notice of ad- 
venturers. In the year 1771, during our Colonial depen- 
d^ioe, several settlements were made north of Holston river, 
in that part of Tennessee which now includes the counties of 
Sullivan and Hawkins; some settlements were also made 
about the same time south of the same river. The pioneers 
who thus adventured were principally from North Carolina* 
Although the country above-mentioned properly belonged to 
North Carolina, the settlers north of the Holston agreed among 
themselves to adhere to Virginia, and be governed by its laws, 
as well for protection against the Indians as against the nu- 
n^rous bands of horse-thieves and other marauders, who in- 
fested the borders. Those who settled south of the Holston, 
considered North Carolina as the parent state or colony, but 
they were governed by laws of their own making. Although 
they acknowledged separate jurisdictions, they were united 
by a common interest and for mutual defence, and in the 
prosecution of their bold enterprize of effecting permanent 
settlements in what might be called an enemy's country, 
they encountered hardships and perils of no common sort, and 
overcome difficulties which appeared at first almost insur- 
mountable. 

The settlements on both sides of the Holston gradually in- 
creased by the accession of new emigrants, notwithstanding 
they were exposed to the attacks and inroads of their savage 
neighbors; but in 1774 emigration received a check, in conse- 
quence of the combined efforts of the Shawnee and other hos- 
tile tribes, who penetrated as far as Sullivan county, com- 
mitting numerous depredations upon the property of such 
of the settlers as were unable to oppose effectual resistance, 
and sacrificing the lives of those who were unable to escape 
from their murderous assaults. 

In this state of things the government of Virginia, in July, 
1774, ordered an expedition against the hostile tribes, the 
command of which was given to Col. Andrew Lewis. To co- 
operate in this expedition upon the success of which, in a great 
degree depended the safety of the frontier settlements, Capt. 
Evan Shelby raised a company of fifty men, in that part of 
Tennessee, now called Sullivan and Carter counties. They 
set out about the 17th August, and in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, formed a' junction with Col. Christian, on New River. 
Animated by that bold and daring spirit, which subsequently 
in more brilliant scenes, animated their descendants, they bore 
a part in the celebrated battle of the Great Kenhawa, on the 
10 A October, where the Indians were defeated with considera- 
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ble loss. In this battle, the late Gen. James Robertson and 
Col. Valentine Sevier, (then both non-commissioned officers) 
were distinguished for their vigilance, activity, and bravery — 
qualities for which they were more particularly distinguished 
in subsequent contests with the Indians in Tennessee. This 
battle was fought at the time the first Congress sat in Philadel- 
phia, and its result had the effect of suppressing the depreda- 
tions of the Indians until July, 1776, when the colonists, by 
their representatives, declared themselves independent, and 
pledged "their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor," to maintain 
their indfependence. The war of the Revolution had now 
assumed such an aspect, that the British government did not 
hesitate, through their emissaries, to stir up the Indians to re- 
newed hostilities upon the frontiers; acting upon the maxim 
that it had the right to employ "all the means which God and 
nature had put into its hands." 

Influenced by a British agent named Cameron, the Chero- 
kees, then a powerful tribe, prepared for war, but their inten- 
tion was happily frustrated. About the first of July, three 
men, namely, Isaac Thomas, William Fawley, and Johp 
Blankenship, who had resided several years among the Chero- 
kees, left the nation, and making their way to the white settle^ 
ments, communicated the information that twelve hundred 
wamors were armed and equipped, and ready to march against 
the frontiers. The departure of these men caused the Indians 
to postpone their march for two weeks, . which gave time to 
the whites to prepare for their reception by the construction 
of forts, and other means of defence, and at the same time, 
two companies from Washington county, Virginia, under the 
command of Captains James Thompson and William Cocke, 
and one company from what is now called Sullivan county, 
Tennessee, under Capt. James Shelby, amounting together to 
one hundred and seventy-six men, marched towards Long 
Island, in the Holston, for the purpose of watching the mo- 
tions of the enemy. When they arrived within a mile of the 
island, they met the Indians, about eight hundred in number, 
advancing under the command of Dragging Canoe, a daring 
and experienced chief. The Indians relying upon their supe- 
riority of numbers, did not observe their usual caution, but 
flushed with the hopes of anticipated victory, rushed upon 
their antagonists in great disorder. The result proved that 
the "race is not always to the swift, or the battle to the 
strong." Both parties engaged hand to hand, but a few 
minutes decided the battle in favor of the whites. Thirty-six 
of the Indians were killed on the spot, the rest fled in great 
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confusion, seeking reAige among the hills and mountains. The 
other division of the Indian force, consisting of four hundred 
warriors, attacked the fort at the Sycamore Shoals, but were 
gallantly repulsed by Robertson and Sevier. 

Thus ended the invasion of the Cherokees, to the great dis* 
appointment of Cameron, who had no doubt of its successful 
issue, and that the whites would be compelled to abandon the 
country. Notwithstanding their defeat in these two instances, 
the Indians, led on by false hopes, and urged by British agents, 
continued to harass the frontiers, and in consequence of these 
aggressions, the governments of Virginia and North Carolina, 
inthe fall of 1T76, raised a force of between two and three 
thousand men for the purpose of attacking the Cherokee 
towns. This army was placed under the command of Col. 
Christian, who advanced into the Indian country. The 
Cherokees, who had not recovered from their defeat at Long 
Island and the Sycamore Shoals, could not be brought to a 
general action, and they at length sued for peace. The pro- 
positions to bury the tomahawk were listened to by Col. 
Christian, and it was agreed that a treaty should be held the 
ensuing spring. Owing, however to the opposition of Drag^ 
ging Canoe "whose voice was still for war," the treaty was 
postponed until the ensuing summer. This restless and war- 
like chief, removed with three or four hundred warriors, who 
adhered to his fortunes to the Chickamauga, a branch of the 
Tennessee. 

In the latter part of June, 1777, the Cherokees assembled to 
the number of twelve or thirteen hundred, at Great Island, 
the place appointed for holding the treaty. The governments 
of North Carolina and Virginia at the same time ordered be- 
tween seven and eight hundred militia to assemble at the same 
place, in order, by a display of force, to overawe the Indians, 
and afford protection to the commissioners, who were Cols. 
Avery and Lanier, and Major Winston, on the part of North 
Carolina, and Cols. Christian, Preston, and Evan Shelby on 
the part of Virginia. A treaty of peace was finally concluded 
in August, but such was the condition of the country in con- 
sequence of the revolutionary struggle, and such the influence 
of British emissaries, that the frontiers enjoyed the blessings 
of peace but a short time. 

Whilst those events were passing, Df-agging Canocj whose 
enmity to the whites never slumbered, was not inactive, 
and during the year 1778, his party having considerably in- 
creased in numbers, he frequently harassed the frontiers by 
his predatory incursions, and many of the whites fell viclras 
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to the tomahawj^ and scalping-kmfe. In the beginning of the 
year 1779, this warlike chief could number amongst his fol- 
lowers upwards of one thousand warriors from almost every 
tribe on the Ohio. Their depredations extended from (Jeor- 
gia to Pennsylvania, and consequently upon the whole of this 
extensive frontier, life and property was insecure. * The gov- 
emments of North Carolina and v irginia determined to make 
another vigorous effort,— vigorous as far as their then circum- 
stances and means would permit. They accordingly raised a 
force of one thousand men, under the command of Col. Evan 
Shelby, and a regiment of twelve months' men under the com- 
mand of Col. John Montgomery. This force was ordered to 
proceed against the Indians. It is worthy of remark, that 
jiearly the whole of the supplies necessary for the campaign, 
were purchased upon the individual responsibility, and through 
the personal exertions of Isaac Shelby, late Governor of Ken- 
tucky, whose active patriotism was displayed during the trying 
scenes of the revolution, and in the border warfare of that 
period, as well as during the late war with Great Britain, 
when with the gallant Harrison, he triumphed upon the 
Thames.^ The army assembled at the mouth of Big Creek, 
in Tennessee, about four miles from where the town of Ro- 
gersville now stands, about the 10th April. Having made all 
their preparations, they descended the river in canoes and 
pirogues, with so much caution and celerity, that they com- 
pletely surprised the enemy, who fled in every direction with- 
out giving battle. They were, however, hotly pursued, and 
about forty were slain. Their towns were burned, their com 
destroyed, and their cattle driven off. This victory dispersed 
the Indian force, and for some time gave peace to Tennessee, 
and opened a communication with the settlements in Ken- 
tucky. Although for some years after, the war was frequently 
renewed, the tide of emigration continued to swell; the perma- 
nency of the settlements was secured, and in the year 1776, 
Tennessee was admitted into the Union as a sovereign and 
independent State. 

Since that period, she has continued to advance in prosper- 
ity, and now occupies a distinguished position among her sister 
States. That she may continue to prosper, is the sincere wish 
of one whose recollections still linger round the scenes that 
were once familiar and are still dear to him. w. t. 

Note. The facts stated in the fofegoing article are taken from the papers of 
one who bore a distinguished part in the proceedings of the times, and who filled 
the highest office in the State of Kentucky, the late Governor Shelby. . 
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Art. 3.--AB0LITI0N, 

And the General Conference of. the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, 

I was a frequent and often much interested attendiant of 
the General Conference, that recently held its session of 
nearly a month in Cincinnati. 

The assembly numbered 158 delegates. These were from 
all parts of the United States. There were beside, one dele- 
gate from the British Conference, and another from the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Conference of Canada. 

A more important and responsible assembly than this is 
never convened in this country. Certainly never among our 
religious denominations. It meets once in four years, and 
has power, with certain limitations and restrictions, to make 
rules and regulations for the Methodist Episcopal Church 
throughout the United States. When we consider its autho- 
rity, and the large community which it represents, when we 
remember that it has under its spiritual jurisdiction more than 
600,000 communicants, we at once see that its delibetaticms 
must be highly mterestito, and its decisions highly important. 

I was much struck with the appearance of the assembly. I 
think I never saw a body of men so large, which contained 
so many strongly marked faces. Here and there might be 
seen some venerable father, who, in form and garb^ would have 
<lone honor to a place among the worthies of Trumbull's pic- 
ture of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. I was 
muoh struck with the order and despatch with which business 
was transacted. These latter are very remarkal^ traits in 
the deliberations of clerical assemblies, as every one must 
know, who has attended a minister's meeting and seen their 
immethodical proceedings and mourned that theise children of 
light would not borrow a little wisdom from the children of 
this world. The bishops preside with a sort of fatheriy au- 
thority, and if any brother offended, either by his over-eagerness 
to speak, or by his carelessness, against the rules of oraer, or 
seemed intent on any thing that wbuld retard the progress of 
business, he was speedily brbught to reason by somie very de- 
cided advice or pleasant rebiike from the presiding superin- 
tendent. 

The two ^eat topics before the Conference wer^ their 
Book concern, which sustained such uncommon loss by the 
fire at New York, and the Abolition question. It is of the 
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latter topic, as being of general interest, I propose to give an 
account, so far as it was considered and voted upon. 

The subject of Abolition came up several times. Only 
once, however, was the whole subject discussed. It was first 
brought up by several memorials and addresses praying the 
Conference to take some measures against slavery. One of 
the addresses came, from the British Conference, and was a 
very interesting paper. But these were soon disposed of by 
being referred to a committee, who reported that it was best 
to let the perplexing subject of Slavery entirely alone. This 
report was immediately accepted without debate. 

The following preamble and resolutions animadverting on the 
conduct of two members of the Conference, in attending and 
lecturing at an Abolition meeting in Cincinnati, brought up 
the entire subject. The discussion continued two days before 
a full conference and a crowd of spectators. 

"The first resolution passed by a vote of 121 to 11. The second resolution 
was divided in two parts, and the vote taken first on the part which expresses 
decided opposition to modem abolition — ayes 120, nays 14. On the second part 
of the resolution, which disclaims all right, wish, or intention to interfere with the 
civil and poUtical relation between laaster and slave as it exists in the slave- 
holding States, the vote was still stronger — ayes 137, nays wynt. The preamble 
and the resolution to print the whole, also passed by large majorities. 



Copy of Preamble and Resolutions adopted by the Genera! Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in regard to modem aboUtionism: 
Whereas, great excitement has pervaded this country on the subject of modem 
abolitionism, which is reported to have been increased in this city recently, by the 
unjustifiable conduct of two members <^ the general conference, in lecturing 
upon and in favor of that agitating topic; and whereas such a course on the part of 
any of its members is calculated to bring upon this body the suspicions and distrust 
of the community, and misrepresent its sentiments in regard to the point at issuer 
and whei^, in this aspect of the case, a due regard for its own character, as well 
as a }Ufl|t concern ibr the interests of the church confided to its care, ^demand a 
full, decided, and unequivocal expression of the views of the general conference 
in the premises; therefore, 

Eetdved by the delegates of the annual conferences, in general conference assem- 
bled. That they disapprove in the most unqualified sense, the conduct of two mem- 
bers of the general conference who are reported to have lectured in this city re- 
cently upon and in favor of modem abolitionism. 

Resolved, by the delegates of the annual conferences in general conference assem- 
kled. That they are decidedly opposed to modem abolitionism, and wholly disclaim 
any right, wish, or intention, to interfere in the civil and political relation betweea 
xii.as^ and slave, as it exists in the slave-holding States of the Union. 
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Resolved, by the delegates of the annual conferences in general conferenu aesem- 
bledy ' That the foregoing preamble and resolutions be published in our periodicals. 

Thomas L. Douglass, Sec'y. 
CmcmruUij 0., May 14, 1836. 

The chief speakers on the resolutions were O, Scott, of the 
New England conference, the organ of the anti-slavery party, 
and Wm Winans, of the Mississippi conference. Mr. Scott 
gave a very clear statement of the principles of the anti- 
slavery party, and a very energetic and manly defence of 
them. There was a great eflTort in the assembly to put him 
down by calling him to order, and cries of question. There 
were strong symptoms of a disposition not to give him fair 
play, by preventing him from explaining his views, and de- 
fending himself from the charge of unjustifiable conduct. Lit- 
tle disposed as I was to go with him in all his views, I could 
not help feeling warmly interested in his favor, nor refrain 
from rejoicing that I did not belong to a body of Christians, 
in which one part may sit in judgment over the other part. 
jVor was I much disposed to admire the Christian charity 
of one reverend brother, who wished brother Scott were in 
heaven. 

Mr. Winans, whom many people call the strongest head in 
the church, followed Mr. Scott in a speech of great energy and 
power. I was never more mistaken by appearances, than in 
judging of him. His appearance bespoke any thing, rather 
than a minister or an orator. With rough manner, long 
shaggy hair, and a neck ignorant of a cravat, he seemed more 
like some lawless backwoodsman than the able and devoted 
minister which I understand him to be, and the powerful 
speaker which I immediately knew him to be. His voice 
indeed was not the most musical and gentle in the world, it 
sounding something, as we might imagine cracked thunder to 
sound. But his argument was very luminous, his language 
choice and strong, and his manner very cogent and occasion- 
ally eloquent. I never heard a speech which was on the 
whole more remarkable, certainly not among the clergy. He 
told us in a good natured way, that a certain great character 
in Louisiana told him, that he would have made an excellent 
politician, had he not had too much candor mingled witb his 
energy. 

He went so far as to maintain that ministers of the gospel 
in the southern states ought to be slave owners, as he himself 
was, in order that the slaveholder's jealousy might be calmed, 
and the gospel freely preached to the slave. He dwelt much 

2* 
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on the harm the abolitionists had done to the slaves, by causing' 
them to be deprived of their religious privileges in many places 
within his own observation. 

Notwithstanding the great majority of votes against the two 
offending brethren, and through them against the little band 
of abolitionists, a pamphlet soon appeared, written by one of 
them; which drew the attention of the conference again to the 
subject. This pamphlet was a statement of the previous de- 
bate, and an appeal to the conference to consider well what 
they were doing, and to remember the views of the evils of 
slavery expressed in the discipline of the Methodist church. 
The action upon the pamphlet is expressed in the following 
extract from the Western Christian Advocate: 

"An Abolition Pamphlet condemned. — The following preamble and resolu- 
tions were fully discussed on the 25th of May, and adopted by a vote of 97 to 19. 
Perhaps the general conference may not again have occasion to speak out on this 
exciting subject, which has embarrassed to some extent, the more important busi- 
ness of the sessioti, and consumed, first and last, some three or four days: 

"General Conference of the M. E. Churchy ) 
Cincinnati, May 25, 1836. ) 

"On motion, Resolved, That a pamphlet circulated among the members of the 
general conference, purporting to be an "Address to the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, by a Member of that body," containing the reports of 
the discussion on modem abolitionism, palpably false, and calculated to make an 
impression to the injury of the character of some of the members engaged in the 
aforesaid discussion, is an outrage on the dignity of this body, and meriting un- 
qualified reprehension. Wm. Winans, 

J. Stamper. 

"The above resolution wa^ adopted by 97 in favor, and 19 in the opposition. 
On motion. Resolved, That the above resolution be published in the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, and in the Western Christian Advocate. 

S. G, ROSZEL, 
T. L. Douglass. 
"T certify the above to be a transcript of the Conference Journal." 

T. L. Douglass, Sec^y. 

Even this decided victory did not cool the zeal nor stop the 
mouths of the abolitionists. They still were bold in their own 
defence, and one of them declared that you might as well try 
to pluck the sun from the heavens, or roll back the tide of Ni- 
agara, as stop the career of abolitionism. A saying that is cer- 
tainly true, if the cause have many advocates, as fearless as the 
do;zen who single-handed coped with the united indignation and 
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votes of aknost the whole of the conference. Notwithstanding 
the condemnation of the aforesaid pamphlet, in a day or two, 
another pamphlet appeared, maintaining similar sentiments 
with the first, and probably from the same able and fearless 
pen. 

We close our remarks on slavery in connection with the 
conference, by a passage from the pastoral charge of the 
bishops, delivered at the close of the session. Certainly after 
reading this address, no one will accuse the reverend fathers 
of being forgetful of worldly prudence, or of the temporal 
prosperity of their church, by any unpopular assertion of the 
rights of man, or any fanatical defence of these rights. When 
we consider their known opinions on the merits of slavei^', 
and when we recall the sentiments of the discipline, we are 
rather more disposed to admire their prudence, than to wonder 
at their enthusiasm in behalf of outraged humanity. 

**We now approach a subject of no little delicacy and difficulty, and which we 
cannot but think has contributed its full proportion to that religious declension 
oyer which we mourn. It is not unknown to you, dear brethren and friends, that, 
in common with other denominations of our land, as well as our citizens genenilly» 
we have been much agitated in some portions of our work, with the very excitable 
subject of what is called abolitionism. This subject has been brought before us 
at Qur present session— fully, and we humbly trust, impartially diseusssd, and by 
almost an unanimous vote, highly disapproved of; and while we would tenderly 
sympathize with those of our brethren, who have, as we believe, been led astray 
by this agitating topic, we feel it. our imperative duty to express our decided disap- 
probation of the measures they have pursued to accomplish their object. It cannot 
be unknown to you, that the question of slavery in these United States, by the con- 
stitutional compact which binds us together as a nation, is left to be regulated by 
the several state legislatures themselves, and thereby is put beyond the control of 
the general government, as well as that of all ecclesiastical bodies; it being mani- 
fest that in the slave-holding states themselves, the entire responsibility of its ex- 
istence or non-existence rests with those state legislatures. And such is the 
aspect of ajQairs in reference to this question, that whatever else might tend to 
meUorate the condition of the slave, it is evident to us, from what we have wit- 
nessed of abolition movements, that these are the least likely to do him good. On 
the contrary, we have it in evidence before us, that the inflammatory speeches, 
and writings, and movements, have tended in many instances injuriously to affect 
his temporal and spiritual condition, by hedging up the way of the missionaiy who 
is sent to preach to him Jesus and the resurrection, and by making a more rigid 
supervision necessary on the part of his overseer, thereby abridging his civil and 
religious privileges. 

"These facts, which are only mentioned as a reason for the friendly admonition 
which we wish to give yoii, constrain us as your pastors, who are called to watch 
over your souls as they who must give m account, to exhort you to abstain from 
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•U abolition mo? em^iU and associations, and to refrain from patronizing any of 
their publications; apd especially from those of that inflammatory character which 
denomice in onmeasured terms, those of their brethren who take the liberty to dis- 
sent from them. Those of you who may have honest scruples as to the lawfulness 
of slavery, considered as an abstract principle of moral right and wrong, if yon 
must speak your sentiments, would do much better to express yourselves in those 
terms of respect and affection, which evince a sincere sympathy for those of your 
brethren who are necessarily, and, in some instances, reluqrtantly, associated with 
slavery in the states where it exists, than to indulge in harsh censures and denun- 
ciations, and in those fruitless efforts which, instead of listening the burden of the 
slave, only tend to make his condition the more irksome and distressing. 

"From every view of the subject which we have been able to take, and from the 
most calm and dispassionate survey of the whole ground, we have come to the 
solemn conviction, that the only safe, scriptural, and prudent way for us, both as 
ministers and people, to take, is wholly to refrain from this agitating subject, 
which is now convulsing the^country, and consequently the church, from end to 
end, by calling forth inflammatory speeches, papers and paniphlets. While we 
cheerfully accord to such, all the sincerity they ask for their belief and motives, 
we cannot but disapprove of their measures, as alike destructive to the peace of 
the church, and to the happiness of the slave himself. But while we thus ex- 
press our disapprobation of these measures, we would, vnth equally strong and 
decided language, record our abhorrence of all unlawfril and unscriptural means to 
check and to counteract them. All mobs, and violent movements of self-creatod 
tribunals to inflict summary punishment upon those who may differ from them in 
opinion, are condemned alike by the laws of our land, and by every principle of 
Christianity. We should therefore be extremely pained and mortified, to learn 
that any of you should have lent your influence to foment a spirit of insurrection, in 
any manner, or to have given sanction to such violent movements as have, in 
some instances and places, disturbed the peace of society, and forestalled the 
operation of the estabUshed tribunals of justice to protect the innocent and punish 
the guilty. To be subject to the powers that be, is a duty enjoined no less by 
Christianity, than it is a dictate of common prudence, necessary to be preserved 
for the preservation of good order and the support and perpetuation of those civil 
and religious institutions, which we so highly and justly value as freemen, as Chris- 
tians, as Methodists. The exercise of mutual forbearance in matters of opinion, is 
essential in a community where freedom of speech is guarantied to the citizens by 
the Constitution, which binds them together, and which defines and secfures the 
rights and liberties of alL 

**Finally, brethren and friends, we exhort you to unity and brotherly love, and to 
Che practice of those things which make for peace. Instead of indulging in those 
irritating recriminations which tend to disturb the harmony of the body, and to 
prevent the exercise of mutual good will and fraternal feeling, let us all follow 
after that charity which edifieth, and the cultivation of that love which endureth 
all things, hopeth all thmgs, believeth all things.'* 

Before attending this conference., I find that I had done great 
injustice to the Methodist church, in estimating the talent it 
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contains^ and the means ofusefulness it possesses. The church 
has under its patronage seven colleges and twenty academies, 
and of the former, two more in contemplation. Whatever 
may be said of the illiterate condition and influence of the 
denomination in some periods of its history, certainly in its 
recent influence, and in its original formation, it has been the 
patron of learning. In proof of this, hear the words of. the 
committee on education, who reported at this conference: 

''The great work of cultivating the human mind by proper instruction was inter- 
woven originally with Methodism, as being one of its prominent and constituent 
parts. The first Methodist society originated in the greatest university in the 
world, aud consisted, at the time of its formation, exclusively of members of that 
institution. The venerable founder was not only a general scholar, but a pro- 
found one; and employed his gigantic powers in promoting the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual improvement of all those aoiong whom he labored. By his efforts in 
favor of instruction, by preaching on education, and by his voluminous writings, he 
exerted an influence in the moral world which no conqueror has been able to exer- 



cise." 



Hear also the resolutions which the committee recommended 
to the adoption of the conference: 

"Eesolvedy hy the delegates of the annual conferences in general conference 
assembled — 

''1. That it shall be the duty of each travelling preacher in the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, not only to preach expressly on education, as the discipline directs, but 
to do it at least once a year, in each society within his circuit or station, and to do 
it oftener when laboring in cilies and villages, and it shall be the duty of the 
annual conferences, when on the examination of the characters of preachers, to 
inquire how far they have performed this duty. 

"3. That we earnestly recommend to the annual conferences, that they take the 
most eflicient means in their power to complete the professorships, and the per- 
manent endowment of the colleges and academies which they have engaged to 
patronise; and that the superintendants be, and hereby are, respectfully requested, 
as £u as consistent, to co-operate with them in this work. 

"3. That we recommend to the presidents and pnncipals of our literary institu- 
tions, to correspond freely on the modes of instruction, course of study, text 
books, and other subjects connected with their respective institutions, for the 
puipoM of securing as far as practicable, a uniform plan of operation. 

Respectfully submitted. M. Rxtteb, Chaimuin. 

Cincinnati, May 20, 1836." 

We now take leave of this conference and their proceedings, 
wishing them God speed in their labors to bring the world to 
God,— owning them instruments in the hands of Providence 
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for converting many souls, many, whom other sects cannot 
reachy'-^thanking them for the delight of often listening to their 
fervent preaching, — owning them to be the least sectarian of 
Trinitarian sects, — and hopm^ that the time faiay come, when 
they may find reason to insist less upon their dogmas and 
creeds of human origin, without losing any of their zeal, unc- 
tion, or efficiency. s. o. 
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Selected, — Wirtthrop M. Praed. 

Stand on a funeral mound, 

Far, far from all who love thee, 
A barren heath around, 

And a cypress bower above thee; 
And think while the wild wind frets. 

And the night about thee closes. 
Of spring, and spring's first yiolets. 

Of summer and summer's roses. 

Sleep where the light'nings fly 

Across the rolling billow; 
Thy canopy the sky, 

And the lonely deck thy pillow; 
And think while the salt sea foam 

In mockery dashes o'et thee. 
Of the cheerful hearlii and the ''quiet home, 

And the kiss of her who bore thee. 

Watch in the deepest cell 

Of thy foeman's dungeon tower, 
Till hope's most cherish'd spell 

Has lost its soothing power; 
And think while the galling chain 

On every stiff limb freezes, 
Of the horseman hunying o'er the plain. 

And the breath of the mountain breezes. 

Talk of the minstrel's lute, 

And the warrior's high endeavor, 
When the honied lips are mute. 

And the strong arm crushed forever, 
Look back to the summer sun 

From the mists of dark December, 
Then say to the broken-hearted one, 

'Tis pleasant to remember. 
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Art. 5.— SECOND LETTER FROM H. MARSHALL. 

Okn* WiUesy April 25th, 1836. 

TO THB BDITOB OF THE WB8TEBN MBSSBNGER. 

Dear Sir, — ^Finding in your No. IX. my letter of last Sep- 
tember» and your remarks in reply, in so kind a spirit of ac- 
commodation, that I persuade myself it will be no tax on your 
christian charity, should I make some further enquiries on the 
interesting subjects after a few observations on your commu- 
nication. Then, be assured, sir, that I see so much candid 
acknowledgment of what you do not know, as to give me en- 
tire confidence in what you say, you do know. And hence I 
shall presume to predicate on the premises a conclusion 
which I am fain to make, and transmit for your consideration. 
It is, that you do not claim the eontc or gnostic soul : never- 
theless a something soul — that is not thought — yet thinks. I 
should regret to mistake your meaning, and if I have, hope to 
be corrected. Information I seek, and feel the necessity of 
brevity; as I must ask you to place my letter always by yout 
answer. Then permit me to enquire, without troubling you 
at all about essence — if the soul has substance? And if it has, 
in what it differs from material? 

It is true, we are stranfers — ^but I consider myself writing 
not to one of the race of Adam only, but to a teacher, who has 
made souls his special study, and both able and willing to com- 
municate all he knows on a subject so intimate with his pro- 
fession. While, too, the same Messenger that gives me intel- 
ligence, may convey it to thousands oiothers who may be as 
willing as myself, to get it. For although they, like myself, 
may not doubt they have each a soul; they may, like me, think 
that preachers have a superior knowledge of them. 

And now I shall close this letter alter oner other inquiry. 
On what ground, I would ask, is the soul of man affirmed to 
be immortal? 

Remember, I can read the scriptures; therefore, do not 
trouble yourself to refer to them. State the principle — ^give 
the data: be it fact, or be it faith. I beg pardon — I will not 
presume to restrict you — ^you may give reasons I have not 
heard; and I would willingly hear all that can be given.^ 

As a guide to the object of the last enquiry, permit me to 
say, sir, that the eonic soul had an evident aim in its origin, 
to an immortality. It was said, to be, an emanation, or spark 
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from the Supreme Being, who was immortal. Then, if the 
soul has not this origin^ it may not have the qualities of eternal 
duration, or self-intelligence. 

lu candor, sir, I could not disguise from you that my re- 
searches have taught me to explode the Grnostic system; being, 
also with some modification, that of the Pharisees, as to the 
soul. 

While the writers of the Gospel, being, if I mistake not, 
Pharisees too; may account for the Bible soul to which you 
refer. 

This seems to me a subject of importance to the Christian 
world; it is time it were examined. A mere layman will not 
challenge discussion; but may ask for information desired to 
enlighten his soul — a very good word, and understood to 
mean every thing that is meant by the term "thinking being." 
And again, refer you to the brain as its seat and substance. 

Expecting to hear from you, I shall await the Messenger, 
fc^ May, with more than usual anxiety. 

Respectfully, your humble servant, H. Marshall. 



REPLY TO H. MARSHALL. 

HjouisviUey June ^th. 
Humphrey Marshall, Esq. 

Dear Sir^ — You will excuse me for having suffered two 
months to pass since I received your letter, without finding 
time to give it proper attention and reply to it. I will now un- 
dertake to do this, 

I take no credit to myself for not having spoken dogmati- 
cally with respect to this difficult subject of the connexion of 
soul and body. And I do not now hope to be able to enlighten 
you at all with respect to the controversy between materialists 
and immaterialists. You probably understand it in all its 
length and breadth and minutiae, far better than I do. Al- 
though you ask me for information, yet your letter shews a 
familiarity with the turning points of discussion, and a mind 
made up in its opinions. So that I really do not feel as if I 
could help you at all in your wanderings through the tangled 
mazes of this everlasting controversy. 

This may surprise you. You think it the special business 
of a Christian preacher to be able to talk and argue on those 
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subjects.. I am sorry that many Christian preachers are of a 
like opinion. An everlasting discussion of doctrines and dog- 
mas — an endless hair-splitting controversy with regard to the 
theory of religion and Christianity — a cold, tedious, infinite 
strife of intellect, has been too often supposed to be the 
particular province of a divine. But I beg leave altogether 
to differ from this opinion. I do not say that we should not 
sedulously seek for truth, and exercise our understanding in 
receiving arguments, and our reason in judging of their weight. 
It is not necessary for an Unitarian to profess his allegiance to 
Reason. But the special business of a Christian preacher is 
not to convert, the intellect but to touch the heart. To the 
unbelieving and impenitent he is to present Christian truth 
in his words and life, and leave it to conscience and the Holy 
Spirit to enforce it. To the soul hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness, he is to offer Christ in all the loveliness, power, 
and richness of his character, and so inspire faith, hope, and 
love. He is to enter into an argument with neither the one 
nor the other. It will do no good to either. He may divert 
and recreate himself like other men, with a logical fencing 
nnatch, but all this is quite aside from his great work. 

But while I decline to enter into an argument on this mat- 
ter, I am very happy to converse about it with you, either in 
the Messenger or elsewhere. By the free mutual expression 
of opinions and the grounds of them, one is more likely to get 
at truth, than by plunging into the restless waves of an 
established controversy. * 

To the matter, then. You ask: "Has the soul substance, and 
if it has, how does it differ from materiaW^ and, "Is the soul 
immortal, and how can this be proved ?" 

Let us suppose the question had never been argued, and 
that an individual thinker is now for the first time led to dwell 
upon the subject. Let us follow the course of his reflections. 

"I have," says he, "become acquainted with the world in 
which I live. I have travelled over the earth, and studied the 
history of plants, animals, minerals. I have investigated their 
orders, and classes, and genera and species. I have watched 
the instincts of animals, and the curious laws of the vegetable 
kingdom. The great principles which govern all terrestrial 
changes, light, heat, magnetism, electricity, I havq patiently 
and admiringly investigated. I have watched the constella- 
tions of heaven through the long winter's night — the falling 
meteors, the changing planets, the immovable stars, I have 
learnt to know. Only one subject remains unstudied; myself. 
Who am I? What is my nature? What my destiny? It is 

3 
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singular these questions should not sooner have occurred to 
me. Iwill look into the matter now. I will study myself." 

"I perceive first of all, that 1 stand in a two-fold relation. 
I am connected with the finite and also with the infinite. I 
am living on a globe about 7000 miles in diameter. I am 
also living in a universe to which neither imagination nor 
reason can set a bound. I was born a few years ago, at 
a certain definite point of time. But I am existing in an 
eternity which can neither be supposed to have beginning or 
termination. I feed my body daily with a food which requires 
to be renewed. But I do not live by bread alone. My mind 
craves a nutriment, and thoughts have dawned upon it which 
do not pass away, but are unchangeably rooted in its texture. 
The ideas of right and wrong, good and evil, true and false, 
beautiful and odious; by these ideas I look upon every thing. 
Is it beautiful? is it true? is it right? Such are the questions I 
am asking. I love many things and persons around me. My 
heart bums with desire for earthly enjoyment. It overflows 
with love for what is beautiful, generous, high-minded, and un- 
yielding in human nature. But every thing earthly and 
human is fleeting and perishing, and it swells with an irre- 
pressible longing to be united to ati infinite beauty, majesty 
and power. It must believe in and worship a God. 

"I find myself connected then with the infinite and the 
finite. But to which do I belong? I seem to belong to both, 
yet to neither. Sometimes I am filled with such living con- 
victions of truth, that I feel lifted above the power of sense and 
change. But passion and appetite draw me down from these 
heights, and chain me to their low work. The light of 
thought is quenched — high convictions grow dim — lofty pur- 
pose is forgotten. O am I a creature of sense, or a being 
of reflection ? Which is the substance, the essence, the reality — 
and which the attribute, the quality, the accident?" 

"And how is this contest to terminate. Either the infinite 
or the finite must rule — one must be sovereign, or else I shall 
be in a state of perpetual war. The flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, and they are contrary 
one to the other. Would that I could learn how that part 
which binds me to eternity could be made to conquer, so that 
I might be raised above the fluctuations of change and decay, 
and death, and linked to the infinite and unvarying." 

Now here we have your two questions again. He has 
asked the same thing which you ask. He wishes to know 
whether his spiritual nature is a reality, a substance; and 
whether it is to endure and triumph over the mortal and dying. 
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Essentially, the questions are the same as yours — Have we an 
immaterial soul ? ^d is it immortal ? They are however, con- 
templated not from the speculative, but from the practical 
side; not from the point of theory, but that of experience; 
not from a theological, but from a religious basis. 

And in the same spirit as a Christian preacher, I would re- 
ply to him, "You wish to know whether that part of your 
nature which connects you with the infinite, has any substance 
and reality. Live in that part of your nature, make it 
supreme, be not drawn out of it by the earthly part; and 
you will be convinced of its reality. Live a spiritual life, 
and you will know you have a soul. You say it is difficult 
to do so, and that this difficulty makes you doubt of the reality 
of your spiritual nature. Then I answer, Christ has come to 
strengthen us, and to deepen and quicken our convictions of 
infinite realities. Christ may be considered as a manifestation 
of SOUL — as a revelation of the power of the Infinite in human 
nature. His word shook the realm, the leaden dominion of 
sense and earth — the finite and changeable was rebuked in 
the presence of the Infinite. He did what no one could do 
except God were with him. . He had power to lay down his 
life and to take it up again. So death gave way before the 
power of life in Christ. The infinite triumphed — the transient 

gave way — and to all who trust in him practically, he shows 
ow to attain a like immortality." 
The ground, then, of my belief in a soul, a real soul, is as 
I said before, the consciousness of something within us dis- 
tinct from animal and earthly faculties. That this soul is not 
material follows from its definition. Matter is changing, 
transient — spirit unchanging, fixed. That the soul is immor- 
tal, I believe as a Christian. That is, I believe that it is the 
living reception of Christian truth which gives real life to the 
hum^n being. For to be carnally minded is death, and to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace, and it is the living bread 
which came down from heaven which is to make us live for- 
ever. 

That these views will meet your expectations I do not 
think; that they may place the matter in a new light, is pos- 
sible. Yours, Respectfully, 

Editor of Messenger^ 
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Aet. 6.— PENNSYLVANIA CANAL, &c. 

The amount of travel, east and west, over the Alleghany 
range, is so great as almost to surpass belief. Notwithstand- 
ing the numerous routes, all are covered — notwithstanding the 
great yearly additions to the number of stages and canal boats, 
all are crowded, crammed, packed with the migratory public. 
The enormous and thickly wedged flocks of pigeons which 
yearly cross the Ohio in the liquid upper element, hardly ex- 
ceed the human multitude who are floated, dragged, driven, and 
steamed along below — and their forest resting places, stripped 
of foliage and beech-nuts, and broken down by their innumera- 
ble company, afibrd a happy analogy to the hotels and inns, 
whose dinner tables are swept clean, and whose dormitories 
are crammed full, with the ever swelling torrent of the travel- 
ling caravans. This mass is not composed solely of emigrants, 
"stepping westward," (as Wordsworth has it) — the number of 
those who cross the AUeghanies for a summer excursion into 
Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, arid Missouri, is constantly in- 
creasing; and all find the trip so pleasant, that their descrip- 
tions stunulate others. Then too, there are a very great num- 
ber of western merchants who go to New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Baltimore, to purchase goods. When we reflect 
that many of them take this journey three or four times in a 
year, and call to mind the dangers of the route from stages 
overturned, and steam boats snagged and blown up, we must 
believe that Horace must surely have had them in anticipa- 
tion, when he spoke of the "dives mercator" — 

BiQ cams ipsis, quippe ter et quater, 
Anno reyisens oequor Atlauticum 
Impune — 

This extraordinary travelling propensity is certainly a 
marked trait in the American people; and especially the north- 
eastern portion thereof, who have long ago acquired on that 
account the cognomen of "the universal Yankee nation" — 
being found every where. Yet more especially, it is the mark 
of a Westerner, who will "pull up stakes," and leave "his 
diggings," at a moment's warning. If the children of the 
present generation of westerners are not born with two little 
protuberances on each side of the. nose, in the region of "local- 
ity," let no more faith be given to the science of Phrenology, 
This will be an experimentum crucis, to demonstrate its truth 
or falsehood. 
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What the end of all this will be, we cannot say. Judging 
of the future by the past, we might easily conclude that the 
cycle of the civilized movement would be completed in the 
time of our grand-children by a return to the condition of 
Bedouins; only that instead of Arab ' horses and tents, each 
man will build his house on a rail-road car; and so be ready 
for a start at any moment. Cities then will be composed 
wholly of hotels, and all private dwellings be migratory. To 
leave these speculations, however, which, though highly in- 
teresting, may to some seem visionary, we will say a word of 
the different routes over the mountains,.for the benefit of those 
eastern travellers who wish a general notion of the different 
roads, before setting forth on their journey. 

The northern route through New York State is very beau- 
tiful. The scenery between Utica and Schenectady, on the 
valley of the Mohawk, is inimitably tender — the furious 
cataract of Trenton; the exquisite lakes, Seneca, Caiuga, 
Skenectelis; the beautiful towns of Rochester, Geneva, Qanan- 
daigua, Utica; the falls at Rochester and Niagara; all make 
this a very interesting journey. All this, however, is too 
well known to need any description. After leaving Buffalo, 
the western traveller may either go to Pittsburgh by land, or 
go to Ashtabula, and cross to Wellsville; or to Cleveland and 
take the canal to Portsmouth, or road to Columbus and Cin- 
cinnati; or may go through the lakes Huron and Michigan, a 
most delightful passage, to Chicago; and thence to Peoria, and 
down the Illinois. 

The southern route, through Virginia, is very sublime and 
Picturesque. You may go to Fredericksburg or Richmond, 
thence to Charlottesville, and from thence cross the Blue 
Ridge to the White Sulphur Springs, in Greenbrier county. 
Thence you may go to Lexington, in Kentucky by land, or 
more pleasantly by the sublime scenery on the Kanawha to 
the Charleston Salines, and Guyandotte on the Ohio. This is 
rather fatiguing, but the lonely grandeur of the mountain 
scenery is enough to repay yoii for it. 

He who aims at uniting the greatest despatch with economy 
and an easy route, will go from Baltimore to Wheeling by the 
mail route. The road is excellent, and by this route one caiv 
go from Baltimore to Cincinnati in four or five days. 

But an invalid, or one travelling with a family, who wishes 
to make a journey without the least fatigue, should choose the 
Pennsylvania Canal. This majestic work has been little 
spoken of, though it is one of the great curiosities of the coun- 
try, and indeed of the world. We think the scenery, on the 
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whole, superior to that of either of the other roafes— since it 
combines all the grandeur of the Guyandotte, with the sweet- 
ness of the New York scenery. Nothing can be more im- 
pressive than to find yourself in the course of an hour or two 
lifted from the base to the summit of the enormous mountains, 
which by stage it would take a long day to climb. This is 
effected by inclined planes, and stationary steam engines, 
which pull you up with long cables. The viaducts, the aqua- 
ducts, and the tunnels are also highly curious and interesting, 
and on the whole, this route combines in a higher degree than 
any other, the qualities of beauty of scenery, absence of fatigue, 
economy of expense, and rapidity of motion. We add an in- 
teresting account from "Peregrine Prolix in Pennsylvania." 

*^ Packet Juniata, near Lewistawn, August 21, 1835. 

'* Yesterday at Johnstown, we soon despatched the ceremony of a good breakfast, 
and at 6 a. m. were in motion, on the first level, as it is called, of four miles in 
length, leading to the foot of the first inclined plane. The level has an ascent of 
one hundred and one feet, and we passed over it in horse drawn cars with the 
speed of six miles an hour. This is a very interesting part of the route, not only 
on account of the wildness and beauty of the scenery, but also of the excitement 
mingled with vague apprehension, which takes possession of every body in ap- 
proaching the great wonder of the Internal Improyements of Pennsylvania. Jn sixz^ 
hours the cars and passengers were to be raised eleven hundred and seven ty-tw<^ 
feet of perpendicular height, and to be lowered fourteen hundred feet of perpen — 
dicular descent, by complicated, powerful, And frangible machinery, and were t(^ 
pass a mountain, to overcome which, with a similar weight, tliree years ago, would 
have required the space of three days. The idea of rising so rapidly in the world, 
particularly by steam or a rope, is very agitating to the simple minds of those who 
have always walked in humble paths. 

''As soon as we arrived at the foot of plane No. 1, the horses were unhitched, 
and the cars were fastened to the rope, which passes up the middle of one track 
and down on the middle of the other. The stationary steam engine at the Lead 
of the plane was started, and the cars moved majestically up the steep and long 
accUvity in the space of ioya minutes; the length of the plane being sixteen hun- 
dred and eight feet, its perpendicular height, one hundred and fifty, and its angle of 
inclination 5° 42' 38. 

'*The cars were now attached to horses, and drawn through a magnificent tunnel 
nine hundred feet long, having two tracks through it, and being cut through solid 
rock nearly the whole distance. Now the train of cars were attached to a steam 
tug to pass a level of fourteen iniles in length. This lengthy level is one of the 
most interesting portions of the Portage Railroad, from the beauty of its location 
and the ingenuity of its construction. It ascends almost imperceptibly through its 
whole course, overcoming a perpendicular height of one hundred and ninety feet, 
and passes through some of the wildest scenery in the State; the axe, the chisel, 
and the spade having out its way through the forest, rock, and mountain. The 
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^v^silley of the little Conemaugh river is passed on a viaduct of the most beantifu^ 

construction. It is of one arch, a perfect semicircle with a diameter of eighty, feet, 

fc^viiit of cut stone, and its entire height from the foundation is seventy-eight feet 

^is inches. When viewed from the bottom of the valley, it seems to span the 

W^^avens, and you might suppose a rainbow had been turned to stone. 

"The fourteen miles of this second level are passed in one hour, and the train 
^:vrive8 at the foot of the second plane, which has seventeen hundred and sixty feet 
<^f length, and one hundred and thirty-two feet of perpendicular height. The third 
1^ <^vel has a lengUi of one mile and five-eighths, a rise of fourteen feet, six inches, 
^kjid is passed by means of horses. The third plane has a length of fourteen hun- 
^^red and eighty feet, and a perpendicular hei^t of one hundred and thirty. The 
^^urth level is two miles long, rises nineteen feet, and is passed by means of horses. 
*The fourth plane has a length of two thousand one hundred and ninety-six feet, and 
^ perpendicular height of one hundred and eighty-eight. The fiilh level is three 
smiles long, rises twenty-six feet, and is passed by horses. The fifth plane has a 
length of two thousand six hundred and twenty-nine feet, and a perpendicular 
lieight of two hundred and two, and brings you to the top of the mountain, two 
thousand three hundred and ninety-seven feet above the level of the ocean, thir- 
teen hundred and ninety-nine feet above Holidaysburg, and eleven hundred and 
seventy-two feet above Johnstown. At this elevation in the midst of summer, 
you breathe an air like that of spring, clear and cool. Three short hours have 
brought you from the torrid zone, to a refreshing and invigorating climate. The 
ascending apprehension has left you, but it is succeeded by the fear of the steep 
descent which lies before you; and as the car rolls along on this giddy height, the 
thought trembles in your mind that it may slip over the head of the first descending 
plane, rush down the frightful steep, and be dashed into a thousand pieces at its 
foot. 

"The length of the road on the summit of the mountain, is one mile and five- 
eighths, and about the middle of it stands a spacious and handsome stone tavern. 
The eastern quarter of a mile, which is the highest part, is a dead level; in the 
other part, there is an ascent of nineteen feet. The descent on the eastern side 
of the mountain is much more fearful than the ascent on the western, for the 
planes, are much longer and steeper, of which you are made aware by the in- 
creased thickness of the ropes, and you \o(Al down instead oiup. 

"There are also five planes on the eastern side of the mountain, and five slightly 
descending levels, the last of which is near four miles long, and leads to the basin 
of Hollidaysburg; this is travelled by the cars without steam or horse, merely by the 
force of gravity. In descending the mountain, you meet several fine prospects, 
and arrive at Hollidaysburg between twelve and one o^clock." 
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Art. 7.— the GOOD PRELATE 

FROM "the betrothed." — BY MANZONI. 



INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE BISHOP AND HIS CURATE. 

At the sound of the bell which announced the commence- 
ment of the ceremonies, all moved towards the church. The 
ceremonies over, Don Abjbondio, who had hastened home to 
see every thing arranged for breakfast, was told that the car- 
dinal wished to speak to him. He proceeded to the chamber 
of his illustrious guest, who accosted him as he entered with 
"Signor Curate, why did you not unite in marriage, Lucia to 
her betrothed?" 

"They have emptied the sack this morning," thought Don 
Abbondio, and he stammered forth, "Your illustrious Lordship 
has no doubt heard of all the difficulties of that business. It 
has been such an intricate affair, that it cannot even now be 
seen into clearly. Your illustrious Lordship knows that the 
young girl is here, only by a niiracle; and that no one can tell 
where the young man is." 

"I ask if it is true, that, before these unhappy events, you_ 
refused to celebrate the marriage on the day agreed upon, ancL 
why you did so?" 

"Truly if your illustrious lordship knew what terri- 
ble orders I have received " and he stopped, indicating hyr 

his manner, though respectfully, that it would be imprudent 
in the cardinal to inquire farther. 

"But," said Federigo, in a tone of much more severity than 
he was accustomed to employ, "it is your bishop, who, from a 
sense of duty, and for your own justification, would learn 
from you, why you have not done that which, in the ordinary 
course of events it was your strict duty to do?" 

"My lord, said Don Abbondio, "I do not mean to say but 

it appears to me that these things are now without remedy, it 

is useless to stir them up However, however, I say, that I 

am sure your illustrious lordship would not betray a poor 
curate, because, you see, my lord, your illustrious lordship can- 
not be every where present, and I 1 remain here, exposed 

However, if you order me, I will tell all." 

"Speak; I ask for nothing but to find you free from blame." 

Don Abbondio then related his sorrowful story, suppressing 
the name of the principal personage, and substituting in its 
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l>lace "a great lordj^ thus giving ta prudence the little that was 
loil him in such an extremity. 

"And you had no other motive?" asked the cardinal, after 
*^ ^ving heard him through. 

"Perhaps I have not clearly explained myself. It was under 
F>^in of death that they ordered me not to perform the ceremony. " 

"And this reason has appeared sufficient to prevent th^ fulfil- 
*>rient of a rigorous duty?" 

"I know my obligation is to do my duty, even to my greatest 
etriment; but when life is at stake- 



"And when you presented yourself to the church," said 
derigo, with increased severity of manner, "to be admitted 
the holy ministry, were there any such reservations made? 
"VV^ere you told that the duties imposed by this ministry were 
^ree from every obstacle, exempt from every peril, or were 
^rou told that personal safety was to be the guide and limit of 
^rour duty? Were you not told expressly the reverse of all 
T:his? Were you hot warned that you were sent as a lamb 
^imong wolves? Did you not even then know that there 
"\¥ere violent men in the world who would oppose you in the 
"performance of duty? He, whose example should be our guide, 
in imitation of whom we call ourselves shepherds, when he 
c^me on earth to accomplish the designs of his benevolence, 
<iid he pay regard to his own safety? And if your object be 
to preserve your miserable existence, at the expense of charity 
and duty, there was no necessity for your receiving holy unc- 
tion, and entering into the priesthood. The world imparts 
this virtue, teaches this doctrine. What do I say? O shamel 
the world itself rejects it. It has likewise its laws, which pre- 
scribe the good and prohibit evil; it has also its gospel, a gospel 
of pride and hatred, which will not admit the love of life to be 
offered as a plea for the transgression of its laws. It com- 
mands, and is obeyed; but we, we children and messengers of 
promise ! what would become of the church, if your language 
was lield by all your brethren? where would she now be, if 
she had originally come forth with such doctrines?" 

Don Abbondio hung down his head; he felt under the weight 
of these arguments, as a chicken under the talons of a hawk, 
who holds him suspended in an unknown region, in an atmos- 
phere he has never before breathed. Seeing that a reply was 
necessary, he said, more alarmed than convinced, "My lord I 
have done wrong; since we should pay no regard to life, I have 
nothing more to say. But when one has to do with certain 
powerful people, who will not listen to reason, I do not see 
what is to be gained by canying things with a high hand<" 
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*' And know you not that our gain is to suffer for the sake of 
justice? If you are ignorant of this, what is it you preach? 
What do you teach? What is the good news which you pro- 
claim to the poor? Who has required this at your hand, to 
overcome force by force? Certainly you will not be asked at 
the day of judgment, if you have vanquished the powerful, 
for you have neither had the commission nor the means to do 
so. But you mil be asked, if you have employed the means 
which have been placed in your power, to do that which was 
prescribed to you, even when man had the temerity to for- 
bid it." 

"These saints are odd creatures," thought Don Abbondio; 
"extract the essence of this discourse, and it will be found that 
he has more at heart the love of two young people, than, the 
life of a poor priest." He would have been delighted to have 
had the conversation terminate here, but he well perceived 
that such was not the intention of the cardinal, who appeared 
to be waiting a reply, or apology, or something of the kind. 

"I say, my lord," replied he, "that I have done wrong 

We cannot give ourselves courage." 

"And why then, I might say to you, have you undertaken a 
ministry which imposes on you the task of warring with the 
passion of the age? But, I will rather say, how is it that you 
have forgotten, that where courage is necessary to fulfil the 
obligations of this holy vocation, the Most High would assuredly 
impart it to you, were you earnestly to implore it? Do you 
think the millions of martyrs had courage naturally? that they 
had naturally a contempt for life, these young Christians who 
had just becun to taste its charms, these children, these 
mothers! All had courage, simply because courage was ne- 
cessary, and they trusted in God to impart it. Knowing your 
own weakness, nave you never thought of preparing yourself 
f« r the difficult situations in which you might be placed? Ah! 
if, during so many years of pastoral care, you had loved your 
flock, (and how could you refrain from loving them?) if you 
had reposed in them your affections, your dearest cares, your 
greatest delights, you would not have failed in courage; love 
is intrepid; if you had loved those who were committed to your 
spiritual guardianship, those whom you call children, if you 
had really loved them, when you beheld two of them threat- 
ened at the same time with yourself, ah ! certainly, charity 
would have made you tremble for them, as the wediness of 
the flesh made you tremble for yourself. You would have 
humbled yourself before God for the first risings of selfish ter- 
ror, you would have considered it a temptation and have im- 
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plored strength to resist it. But, you would have eagerly listened 
to the holy and noble anxiety for the safety of others^ for the 
safety of your children; you would have been unable to find a 
moment of rep<ise; you would have been impelled, constrained 
to do all that you could to avert the evil that threatened them. 
With what then has this love, this anxiety inspired you? What 
have you done for them? How have you- been engaged in 
their service?" 
And he paused for a reply. 

Don Abbondio uttered not a word. It must be confessed 
that we ourselves, who have nothing to fear but the criticisms 
of our readers, feel a degree of repugnance in thus urging the 
unfashionable precepts of charity, courage, indefatigable soli- 
citude for others, and unlimited sacrifice of self. But the 
reflection that these things were said by a man who practised 
what he preached, encourages us to proceed in our relation. 

"You do not answer," resumed the cardinal; "Ah! if you 
had followed the prescriptions of charity and duty, whatever 
would have been the result, vou would now have been at no 
loss for a reply. Behold then what you have done; you 
having obeyed iniquity, regardless of the requirements of duty; 
you have obeyed her promptly; she had only to show herself 
to you, and signify her desire, and she found you ready at her 
call. But she would have had recourse to artifice with one 
who was on his guard against her, she would have avoided 
exciting his suspicion, she would have employed concealment 
that she might mature at leisure her projects of treachery and 
violence; she has, on the contrary, boldly ordered you to in- 
fringe your duty, and keep silence; you have obeyed, you have 
infringed it, and you have kept silence. I ask you now if you 
have done nothing more. Tell me if it is true that you have 
given false pretexts to your refusal, so as not to reveal the 

true motive " 

"They have told this also, the tattlers !" thought Don Abbon- 
dio, but as he 'gave no indication of addressing himself to 
speech, the cardinal pursued, "Is it true that you told these 
young people falsehoods to keep them in ignorance and datk- 

ness? 1 am compelled then to believe it; it only remains 

for me to blush for you, and to hope that you will weep with 
me. Behold where it has led you, (merciful God, and you ad- 
vanced it as a justification!) behold to what it has conducted 

you, this solicitude for your life ! It has conducted you 

(contest freely the assertion if it appear to you unjusi; take it 
as a salutary humiliation ^'f it is not) it has conducted you to 
deceive the feeble and mifortunate, to lie to your children!" 
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"This is tlie way of the world," thought Don Abbondio^ 
again, "to this devil incarnate," referring to the Unknown, 
"the arms around his neck; and to me for a half lie, reproaches 
withput end! But you are our superiors, of course you are 
right. It is my star, that all the world is against me, not ex- 
cepting the saints." He continued aloud. "I have done 
wrong. But what could I do in so embarrassing a situation?" 

"Do you still ask? Have I not told you? And must I 
repeat it? You should have loved, my son, you should have 
loved and prayed; you would then have realized that iniquity 
might threaten, but not enforce obedience; you would have 
united, according to the laws of God, those whom man desired 
to separate; you would have exercised the ministry these 
children had a right to expect from you. God would have 
been answerable for the consequences as you were obeying 
his orders; now, since you have obeyed man, the respohsibility 
falls on yourself. And what consequences, just Heaven ! And 
why did you not remember that you had a superior? How 
would he now dare to reprimand you for having failed in your 
duty, if he did not at all times feel himself obliged to aid you 
in its performance? Why did you not inform your bishop of 
the obstacles which infamous power exerted to prevent the 
exercise of your ministry?" 

"Just the advice of Perpetua," thought Don Abbondio 
mournfully, to whose mind, even in the midst of these touching 
appeals, the images which most frequently presented them- 
selves, were those of the braviy and Don Rodrigo, alive and 
well, and returning at some future time, glorious, triumphant, 
and inflamed with rage to wreak their revenge. Although 
the presence, the \ aspect, and the language of the cardinal 
embarrassed him, and impressed him with a degree of appre- 
hension, it was however an embarrassment and an apprehen- 
sion which did not subjugate his thoughts, nor prevent him 
from reflecting that after all the cardinal employed neither 
arms nor bravi! 

**Why did you not think," pursued Federigo, "that if no 
other asylum was open to these innocent victims, I could my- 
self receive them, and place them in safety, if you had sent 
them to me; sent them aflSicted and desolate to their bishop; 
as therefore belonging to him, as the most precious part, I say 
not of his charge^ but of his wealth! And as for you, I should 
have been anxious for you; I would not have slept until certain 
that not a hair of your head would be touched; and do you not 
suppose that this man, however audacious he may be, would 
have lost, something of his audacity, when convinced that his 
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designs were known by me, that I watched over them, and that 
I was decided to employ for your defence all the means in my 
power? Know ye not, that if man promises too often more 
than he performs, he threatens also more than he dares execute? 
Know ye not, that iniquity does not depend solely on its owii 
strength, but on the creduUty and cowardice of others?" 

"Just the reasoning of Perpetua," thought Don Abbondio, 
without considering that this singular coincidence in judgment 
of Federigo Borromeo and his servant, was an additional 
argument against him. 

"But you," pursued the cardinal, "you have only contem- 
plated your own danger. How is it possible that your per- 
sonal safety can have appeared of importance enough to 
sacrifice every thing to it?" 

"Because I saw them, I saw those frightful faces," escaped 
from Don Abbondio. "I heard those horrible words. Your 
illustrious worship talks well, but you should have been in the 
place of your poor priest, and have had the same thing happen 
to you." 

Hardly had he uttered these words than he bit his tongue, 
perceiving that he had suffered himself to be overcome by 
vexation; he muttered in a low voice, "Now for the storm," 
and raising his eyes timidly, he was astonished to see the car- 
dinal, whom he never could comprehend, pass from the severe 
air of authority and rebuke to that of a soft and pensive gravity. 
"It is but too true," said Federigo. "Such is our terrible 
and miserable condition! We exact rigorously from others 
that which it may be we would not be willing to render our- 
selves; we judge, correct, and reprimand, and God alone 
knows what' we would do in the same situation, what we 
have done in similar situations. But woe be to me, if I 
take my weakness for the measure of others' duty, for 
the rule of mv instruction! Nevertheless itis certain, that 
while imparting precepts, I should also affordan example 
to my neighbor, and not resemble the Pharisee, who 
imposes on others enormous burthens, which he himself 
would not so much as touch with his finger. Hear me then, 
my son, my brother; the errors of those in authority, are 
oftener better known to others than to ourselves; if you know 
that I have from slothfulness, or respect to the opinions of men, 
neglected any part of my dutv, tell me of it frankly, so that 
where I have failed in example, I may at least not be wanting 
in humble confession. Shew me freely my weakness, and 
then words from my mouth will be more available, because 
you will realise that they do not proceed from me, but that 

4 
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they are the words of him who can give to us both the neces* 
sary strength to do what he prescribes." 

"Oh! what a holy man, but what a troublesome one!" 
thought Don Abbondio. ^He censures himself, and wishes 
that I should examine, criticise, and control even his actions!** 
He continued aloud, "Oh! my lord jests, surely! Who does 
not know the courage and indefatigable zeal of your illustrious 
lordship?" "Yes," added he to himself, "by far too indefati- 
gable!'' 

"I do not desire praise that makes me tremble, because Gkxi 
knows my imperfections, and what I know of them myself is 
sufficient to humble me. But I would desire that we should 
humble ourselves together; I would desire that you should feel 
your conduct, and realize that your language is opposed to the 
law you preach, and according to which you will be judged." 

"AH turns against me. But the persons who have told your 
lordship these things, have they not also told you that they 
introduced themselves treacherously into my house, for the 
purpose of compelling me to perform the marriage ceremony, 
in a manner unauthorised by the church?" 

"They have told me, my son; but what afflicts and de- 
presses me, is to see you still seeking excuses; still excusing 
yourself by accusing others; still accusing others with that 
which should have formed a part of their own confession. 
Who placed these unfortunates, I do not say under the neces- 
sity, but under the temptation to do what they have? Would 
they have sought the irregular method, if the legitimate way 
had not been closed to them? Would they have thought of 
laying snares for their pastor, if they had been received, aided, 
and advised by him? of surprising him if he had not concealed 
himself? and you wish to make me bear the blame? and you 
are indignant that, after so many misfortunes, what do I say? 
in the midst of misfortune they have suffered a word of com- 
plaint to escape before their pastor and yours? that the com- 
plaints of the oppressed and the afflicted should be hateful to 
the world is not astonishing; but to us ! and what advantage 
would their silence have been to you? Would you have been 
the gainer from their judgment having been committed entirely 
to CSxl? Is it not additional reason to love them, that they 
have afforded you the occasion to hear the sincere voice of 
your pastor; that they have provided for you the means to 
understand more clearly, and quite as far as may be in your 
power, the great debt you have contracted to them? Ah! if 
they had. even been the aggressors, I would tell you to love 
them for that very reason. Love them, because they have 
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suffered, and do suffer; love them because they are a part of 
your flock, because you yourself have need of pardon and of 
their prayers." 

Don Abbondio kept silence, but no longer from vexation; he 
kept silence from having more things to think of, than to say. 
The words which he heard were unexpected conclusions, a 
new application of familiar doctrine. The evil done to his 
neighbor, which apprehension on his own account had hitherto 
prevented him from beholding in its true light, now made a 
novel and striking impression on his mind. If he did not feel 
all the remorse which the cardinal's remonstrances were cal- 
culated to produce, he experienced at least secret dissatisfac- 
tion with himself and pity for others; a blending of tenderness 
and shame; as if we may be permitted to use the comparison, 
a humid and crushed taper by degrees receives warmth, and 
imparts light from the flame of a great torch to which it is 
presented. Don Abbondio would have loudly accused himself, 
and deplored his conduct, had not the idea of Don Rodrigo 
still obtruded itself into his thoughts; however, his feeling was 
sufficiently apparent to convince the cardinal that his words 
had at last produced some effect. 

"Now," pursued Federigo," "one of these unfortunates is a 
fugitive afar off, the other on the point of becoming so; but 
both have too much reason to keep asunder, without any 
present probability of being re-united. Now, alas! they have 
no need of you; now, alas! you have no longer the op- 
portunity to do them good, and our short foresight can assure 
us of but little of the future. But who knows, if God in his 
compassion is not preparing the occasion for you? Ah! do 
not let it escape; seek it, watch for it, implore it as a blessing." 

"I shall not fail, my lord, I shall not fail to do so, I assure 
you," replied Don Abbondio, in a tone that came from the 
heart. 

**Ah1 yes, my son, yes!" cried Federigo with affectionate 
dignity, "heaven knows that I would have desired to hold 
other converse with you. We have both had a long pilgrim- 
age through life. Heaven knows how painful it has been to 
me, to gneve your old age by reproaches; how much more I 
should have loved to occupy the time of this interview, in 
mutual consolation, and mutual anticipation of the heavenly 
hope which -is so near our grasp ! God grant that the lan- 
guage I have been obliged to hold, may be useful to both of 
us I Act in such a manner, that he will not call me to account 
on the great and terrible day for having retained you in a 
ministry of which you were unworthy. Let us redeem the 
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time; the night is far spent; the spouse will not linger; let us 
keep our lamps trimme4 and burning. Let us oner to God 
our poor and miserable hearts, that he may fill them with hb 
love!" So saying, he arose to depart; Don Abbondio followed 
him. 



Art. a— signs OF THE TIMES. 

Fear not, dear reader, that in addressing you under this 
head, we are going to inflict upon you a homdy on the present 
prospects of society, or utter a wailing Jeremiad on the sad 
degeneracy of the times. It is simply our purpose to make a 
brief notice of a newspaper of which a chance copy has fallen 
into our hands — a semi-monthly newspaper 'ycleped "Signs of 
the Times" — devoted to the Old School Baptist Cause. 

Before seeing this paper, we had little idea, that any men 
who had profited so much by Faust's invention, as to be able 
to read and write, and give their thoughts to the public in 
print, could hold such notions and dogmas as are given in its 
pages. The articles consist principally of unqualified denun- 
ciations of human learning, especially all theological education, 
and of the most violent and often personal attacks on the 
New School Baptists. They cry out against all theological 
seminaries, missionary societies, Sunday schools, and philan- 
thropic institutions and associations. They complain, that 
their opponents from the New School call them anti-mission 
vagabonds, licentious antinomians, and their church a perfect 
dung-hill in society: and console themselves for these hajrd 
names by calling their opponents in turn, "imitators of the 
hateful language and manners of Anti-Christ," nominal pro- 
■fessors of religion, sprinkled over with a little dust of human 
eloquence, and a tolerable portion of spice from the dirty 
puddle of Americanism." 

It seems, that the same controversy between Old School 
and New School, that is threatening to break up the Presby- 
terian church, notwithstanding the attempt to hold together its 
elements, which are as heterogeneous as the materids of the 
image of brass,«clay, silver, and gold, seen in Daniel's visicHi, 
is also dividing the Baptist church. These Baptists of the 
Old School seem, however, to speak more plainly than their 
brethren of the Old School ia the? Presbyteriftu church* 
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As a sample of their creed, take the following delectable and 
logical statement of the doctrine of Election, from a letter in- 
serted in this paper: 

'^I believe with the^Old School Baptist of old, that God hath from eternity pre- 
destinated certain persons to life, and haUi left others to die in their sins. The 
moving cause of predestination unto life, is not the foresight of faith, or of perse^ 
verance, or of good works, or of any thing which is in the persons predestinated; 
but the will alone of God's good pleasure. He has predestinated a certain number 
to be saved, which can be neither lessened nor increased; and such as are not pre- 
destinated unto life, shall inevitably perish, because they justly deserve it/' 

There is one long article in the paper, that is quite a curios- 
ity. It is a violent denunciation of the heretical doctrine, that 
ministers of the Gospel should be educated. It is directed 
against a circular letter of an association who recommend 
theological education. The writer thus resolutely announces 
his purpose: 

"Dear Brother Bebbb, — I am what some missionaries style unlearned — ^and 
you will readily discover that I have but a small stock of it, but as small as it is, 
I dislike to see and hear the trath abused, and on that account I have ventured to 
creep out of the bushes into the open field with my little bag and sling, to meet a 
certain circular letter attached to the Raleigh Association Minutes; and I expect 
that the few stones I shall cast, will run foul of others of like occupation." 

The writer then proceeds, according to his declaration to 
hurl stones against all the systems of clerical education, and 
against the vanity of all human knowledge. Let the following 
delicate paragraph be taken as a specimen of this Br. Burwell 
Temple's views of the boasted improvement of society in 
modem times. Speaking of the common doctrine that the im- 
proved state of society requires an improved ministry, he says : 

• 

"Now, brethren of the Old School, if there i* an improvement in the state of 
society, what does it consist inl Is it not pride, idolatry, covetousness, and witch- 
craft; rag-bag Tract and Bible societies; theological and sabbath schools; state 
and foreign missions; state conventions, <Slc., bearing the name of religionl In 
pursuing their operations they reminds me of the Possum who travels late and 
early until it grows fat, and afterwards lays up and sucks the end of its tail until 
poverty overtakes it; while others improve in the art of begging money, with a 
flaming zeal to preach the gospel to every creature, until they can get a sufficient 
sum for educating young men for the ministry, and then the flame subsides. Im- 
proving in the doctrines of devils, cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive — working all manner of deceiveableness of unrighteousness in them that 
perish; having a form of Godliness, but denying the power thereof." 
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Our good orthodox brethren, who are in the habit of con- 
demning Unitarians as not doing and caring enough for mis- 
sions and not being evangelical, herein are told by Burwell 
Temple and his brethren of the Old School, that they have 
fallen far short of the evangelical faith, and are carrying out 
the plans of antichrist, by their tract societies and missions. 
These parties, however, must fight the matter out themselves. 
It is no business of ours to meddle with their doings, except as 
seekers for Christian truth, and observers of the signs of the 
times in the Christian church. 

As observers of the signs of the times, it appears clear to us 
that a bright day is beginning to dawn upon the church of our 
Lord — that the night is far spent, the day is at hand — that a 
morning is about to dawn by which such ghosts of darkness, 
as the Old School Baptist Journal,, and its Old School Presby-* 
terian brethren, are to be driven to their graves or scattered to 
the breezes. 

But we must not speak too harshly of these doughty cham- 
pions of a vanishing faith. They hold their dogmas sincerely, 
and take undoubtedly great comfort in their religion, and are 
made better by it, and are led, even against their own doctrine 
of necessity, to aim at doing many good works. They, as 
well as others, have a mission of usefulness to discharge in the 
world. 

We never talked with but one person who held the anti- 
nomian doctrine of the Old School Baptists. And as we have 
been penning these few pages, and speaking rather severely of 
the secf, her image rises up before the imagination in judgment 
against us. 

Sylvia (that was her name) was as staunch an Old School 
Baptist as she was a faithful servant. We became acquainted 
with her in a family in the east, with whom, in the course of 
clerical pilgrimages, we were for a while quartered. It was 
her highest joy to talk of her faith, and defend what she 
called her glorious doctrine of particular Redemption and 
necessary Election. It was our custom to draw out her 
opinions, and we found it quite instructive to talk with her, 
for she was mighty in the scriptures, and very ready in tongue. 
Full oft and full faithfully had she turned over her Bible and 
her fine volume of comprehensive commentaries, which last 
she had contrived to purchase from the fruits of her hard 
earnings. She was a constant attendant on the church meet- 
ings, and so ready an exhorter, and so earnest a reprover of 
all those in the church, who seemed leaning to the New 
School free-will doctrines, that the epithet ^'the Old School 
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'warrior" was accorded her by common consent of the brothers 
and sisters of the faith, an epithet not entirely misapplied, for 
though not exactly old, yet she was not very young, and had 
moreover often a combativeness of manner, and generally a 
grinmess of visage, that entitled her to a conspicuous place 
and an honored name among the members of the church mil- 
itant. Sylvia was so perfect an antinomian in theory, that she 
ridiculed the folly of those who hoped to do any thing towards 
their own salvation; and yet she was not so in practice, for 
the business of her life seemed to be to work out her salvation^ 
and she was always reproaching the misdeeds of others. She 
was moreover a staunch abolitionist, and in her abolition ei- 
hortatioas, when she was wont to entreat us to shake off our 
moral apathy, and speak and act for the outraged slave, she was 
decidedly an advocate of works, and not an antinomian. In 
her case, as in that of all ultra Calvinists, the voice of nature 
and common sense qualified the great absurdities of doctrine. 

But we must stop our description, and leave Sylvia to her 
destiny. Her opinions might be as easily changed as the 
earth turned from its orbit, or the old gnarled oak made 
smooth and straight. Peace be with her, for many gleams 
of kind sunny feeling used to break forth from the darkness of 
her gloomy faith. Peace be with her! although she sincerely 
believes that her Unitarian friend must go to hell, yet he trusts 
that she would not be much disappointed were he to meet her 
in a brighter region. 

We headed this article Signs of the Times. Signs of the 
times are indeed the dogmas we have been considering. They 
are the signs of the progress of improvement, not by their an- 
ticipations and glimpses of future progress, but as the stationary 
relics of ancient superstition, they shew the rate of the onward 
flow of mind. Themselves anchored in the stream of time, they 
seem insensible to the influence of the current, but like buoys 
in a river, they serve by their stationary existence to shew 
the power and the speed of the flowing tide. But in time 
they must yield to the influence now working upon them. 
They must in time break away from their fastenings, and be 
borne along on that tide of improvement, whereon, in God's 

good Providence, all human opinions and human afiairs are 
oating to their eternal issues. 
Cincinnati. 
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Art. 9.— a SERMON ON SNAILS. 

"But, my dear sir," said the Merchant, putting up his 
tablets, "Pm at a loss to see why I, at my age, with my habits, 
and over head and ears as I am in business, should begin to 
study nature. What can I care for your long names, and 
your time- wasting classifications? Debit and credit, now is a 
very simple system, easily seen into and full of interest^ 
True, I cannot carry my money-bags or account-books into 
another world, but neither can I take bugs and shells, and I 
presume, not even the works of Dr. Paley himself. Why, 
then leave what I love for what I care nothing about? Why 
break up old habits and give up old friends, to grow sleepy 
over dull tales about spiders and toads, or sick at the stomacn 
over the animals themselves?" 

These last words were spoken by the worthy man with an 
air of disgust, that made the parson laugh outright; "Well," 
said he, "it's a warm day, cousin, suppose we walk on the 
hills and talk over the matter." 

The merchant gathered up his papers with a look of resigna* 
tion that would have done honor to a martyr, and with a sigh, 
put on his palm-leaf hat and strode forth. 

The rain of the morning had left the earth green and joyous. 
The little runs still danced higher and murmured louder than 
usual, and the cat-bird poured its many-toned song from the 
swinging and dripping elm. "Well, really," said tne man of 
the city, "there is something pleasant out of town such a day 
as this, — but I shall get my feet wet and spoil my shoes; how- 
(Bver, dirty shoes are of no account here, I suppose. But, 
bless my soul, do you think of climbing that hill ! Why, you 
might as well hope to wheedle this snail that's sunning himself 
here, after the shower, into such an effort, as to make me bolt 
up an ascent like that in the teeth and eyes of a June sun.'^ 

"Very well," said the parson, "we'll sit here under the sugar- 
tree, then;" and lifting, as he spoke, the snail to which his 
cousin had pointed, "pray," he continued, should'nt you like 
to have a pair of eyes made on the model of this little fellow's?*' 
"Eyes!" said the other, opening his the wider, "what do you 
call eyes? I never heard that a snail had eyes before." "I 
call these eyes," answered the parson, pointing to the four 
horns which were« busily at work inspecting the end of his 
finger, "or rather, I call these little specks, at the tip of the 
horns, eyes; very poor they are, to be sure, and near-sighted, 
beyond even the fashion, as you may see by his long and close 
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survey of his new location. Some, to be sure, will tell you 
they are feelers, but if you mark him well, you will see he 
never touches the object he examines with the end of the 
horn, and if by chance the edge comes in contact with any 
thing, at once he whips in his mstrument, drawing in the end 
as you'd draw in the toe of a stocking to turn it inside out, all 
which looks more as if this organ, so appropriately called a 
horn, had more to do with seeing than feeling; for though it 
feels, so dpes our eye, and as you shut your eye when I stick 
my finger into it, so he, having no eyelid, draws his in. Be* 
side, in other shell-bearing creatures, blood-relations to this 
one, the eye is easily distinguished, and in the same spot with 
these little black specks." 

"But why take so much pains to make a complicated case 
for such a poor eye? I don't see the use;" said the merchant. 

"In all creatures," answered his cousin, "we find a propor- 
tion between the extent of vision and the quickness of move* 
ment. A bird can reach what he sees, but a snail, seeing far, 
would see to no purpose; he could not reach what he saw. 
Beside, a bird that files quick, must see far, or he'll knock his 
brains out against a tree or a hill, but this snail, crawling a 
foot an hour, is in little danger. But if his near-sighted eyes 
were in this head, he would have his hands full to see his way 
at all among the rocks and stones where he lives, to say nothing 
of his inability to spy into holes and comers, but being where 
they are, he can look four ways at once, and at the same time 
pick his way and see what is going on above." 

"But, my good Mr. Natural," said his companion, "letting 
alotie the question how he picks his way, pray how does he 
make his way? I do not see that he has a foot to stand on." 
The parson turned his text over, and pointing to the broad 
slimy surface below, said, "That is his foot, my friend, and 
though it is but one, he asks no more; and for his motion, look 
here." As he spoke, he laid a little stick across the snail's 
foot; this stick at once began to move slowly from the fore to 
the back part of the foot, in consequence of a very visible ex- 
pansion, and contraction of each part in succession. "He 
moves," said the preacher, "just as a caterpillar moves, with 
this difference, that he has not legs to draw up or push for- 
ward, as the caterpillar has, but draws up and pushes on each 
part or point, and his foot in succession, holding on by the 
slimy secretion which you see left on the palm of my hand as 
he walks." The merchant seemed somewhat troubled at so 
disagreeable an allusion, but said nothing. "And for labor- 
saving and economy, brother Business," resumQ,d the snail* 
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expounder, *4ook at this house which my hero carries; and 
not only carries, but builds as he goes along. You, if I en 
not, cousin, built a big home when you had but a small family, 
in expectation of an mcrease, and so lost the interest on the 
spare room mean time; go to the snail, thou spendthrift, and 
learn wisdom; he builds only what he can occupy, and adds 
to his room as he grows. Look, as I drive him into his castle, 
do you see that whitish membrane wherewith he covers him* 
seln that is his mantle, and not only mantle, friend Economist, 
but brick, mortar and trowel; with that little instrument has 
he built himself this portable palace, and if you now make a 
hole in it, he'll soon plaster it up again; and when he comes of 
age, and has attained his full stature, then he will put the 
finishing touch to his dwelling, add the cornice, or lip, as we 
call it, and settle down into a substantial, mud-loving snail. 
One word more; you think yourself doing pretty well when 
you send your children into the world with means enough to 
build a home for themselves; but my friend, Mrs. Snail is 
more provident than you; she sends her little ones to seek 
their jfortunes with dwellings already commenced, and mate- 
rials to finish them." 

"But surely," said the merchant, "sAe does not do this!" 

"Who then?" 

"Why, God that gave her the instinct." 

"But when winter comes, said the preacher, as though no 
interruption had occurred, "our friend SnaU does not find his 
coat warm enough; he accordingly sets about fashioning a sur- 
tout of earth. For this purpose, he gathers a quantity of dirt 
upon his slimy foot, and plasters it up on one side of him, 
having previously chosen a snug, safe comer; then makes an- 
other wall on the other side, and so on, till he is shut up in his 
day tabernacle, with the exception of the top; this he closes 
by turning over upon his back, with — not a hand, but a foot- 
full of dirt, and with that bars the door for the season. But 
the worst of the job is yet to be done; snails love a nap, and 
as the ground is cold and hard in winter, and they're walled 
up into the bargain, they think it best to sleep their fill then; 
but clay all about one is not favorable to breathing, and yet 
unless they breathe, their moisture will soon be absorbed by 
the clay, and they dry up and be no better than dead; the 
point is, consequently, to construct some kind of door that will 
keep their moisture to their own use and behoof. To this end, 
they set their mantle to work, and soon erect a shell-wall ovei 
the mouth of their dwelling, and lest this should not be enough, 
they put another of a less shelly character within; these wfils 
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are joined to the main shell all around, but so slightly, that in 
^prin^, when the snails wake up, they have only to wet them 
)a little, and with their broad muscular foot they then push 
them out. Such a wall as this a snail will build, if pressed, — ^ 
as, for instance, by being put in ice in summer, in an hour or 
two. Some of our snail's relations make plates of shell, like 
these I speak of, but join them to the main building by an 
elastic spring, which shuts them when the inhabitant goes in, 
even should he forget to do it; so you see how mucn these 
little near-sighted, one-legged fellows can do." 
**But," said the merchant, "they do not do it." 
"And who, my good cousin, have you been musing on while 
I have talked of what these creatures do?" 
"Of whom? why, of that Being that made them." 
"You began our discussion," said the parson, "by asking 
why you, with your habits and feelings, ought to study 
nature; you have just now answered your question. Debit 
and Credit may be plain things, cousin, but they lead you to 
think much of yourself and not at all of God; but he that 
thinks not habitually of God, will not habitually think of his 
relations to that Wise and Good One, and cannot, therefore, 
act habitually in the view of the truth. But if my poor ex- 
position of so uninteresting a creature as a snail can call your 
thoughts to God, the study of nature for yourself will do so 
with infinitely more force. For this, then, would I have you 
study the things that come daily before us, not to preserve 
you from atheism, for you believe in God, but to preserve you 
from worldliness by causing you to think of, and feel habitually 
your relations to Him; and your age, your habits, and your 
devotion to business, my dear sir, make it all the more needful; 
and let me assure you, that you have not far to go before the 
toads and spiders that God made such, will sicken you far less 
than those toads and spiders, that God meant for men, with 
whom you now deal daily. j. h. p. 
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These are all bad counsellors, but the first is most to be 
feared; not as being worst, but as being most subtle and smooth- 
faced. The Devil is a noisy fellow, that is for ever in a pas- 
sion, and so entirely ultra in his notions, that few believe in 
him, and they only at times. He talks of murder, and robbery, 
and house-burning, till most men, from either caution or cow- 
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ordice, leave his company, and joining the ranks of the flesh 
or the world, revile their bad bold neighbor, and do their best 
to make him and his fellows bear the brunt of all the sin that 
is current in the world. 

The Flesh is of a more quiet and gentlemanly cast of charac" 
ter. Though sworn friend and pander to the Devil, he seems 
to flee his society; and seated at the table of the rich, or lead- 
ing in the revels of the young, he discourses eloquently upon 
the evil of sensual ha^ ts in low life, and lays at the door of his 
darker acquaintance the results of his own prompting. But 
fetill there is something in the ways of the Flesh so clearly 
irreligious and gross, that few dare openly make him their 
bosom friend; and whenever he comes into company without 
disffuise, you may see many a boon companion turn on his 
heel and cut him entirely. 

But the World is the most reasonable, proper, and pious 
person imaginable. He gives largely to the poor and builds 
hospitals for the sick. He is a patriot ready to die daily for 
his country; a philanthropist, devoted to the cause of suffering 
man. If you go into the merchant's counting-house, tl^ 
World is there, clad in some old suit of humanity, counselling 
his friend to give of his abundance to the missionary cause or 
the temperance reform, and so well does he counterfeit, that 
the good man scarce knows of the deceit till his dying day. 
Or, of a Sunday, as you walk to church, you may see many a 
man arm in arm with what he thinks the Sense of Duty, but 
what you may know from his gait and stoop to be that sly 
knave, the World. And should you enter the temple, it is ten 
to one, that you'll see him slip up into the pulpit, and if you 
listen to the prayer, in place of joining in it, now and then 
there will be a tone or a phrase that could come from no lips 
save those of the World. 

In politics, in literature, in all professions, in all trades, you 
will often meet the World when you least thought to. There 
is not a form nor a dress but he can wear it well, and escape 
discovery. This it is that makes his suggestions so fearful; 
more fearful by far than the open and violent councils of the 
Devil, or the pleasant but gross enticings of the flesh, — he is 
so much of a gentleman, so respectable, nay so religious! 

J. H. P. 
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Aw. 11.— WHAT SHOULD A YOUNG MAN READ? 

You could scarce ask me a harder question, my dear cousin, 
than the on6 you now ask, "What books shotild a young man 
read between the ages of 18 and 24 ? " It is puzzling to answer 
such questions, not only because no two persons ought to go 
through the same course of reading — ^but because we study, not 
to heap up so much miscellaneous knowledge, but to learn those 
things of which we are peculiarly ignorant, and to cultivate those 
of our faculties which most require it. While, therefore, I may 
be able to advise yau very well, knowing you as I do, I am 
wholly unable to advise your brother; and as to giving hints 
adapted to all, I should sooner turn quack, and sive one dose 
for all constitutions and all diseases; for I think it better to 
trifle thus with the body than the soul. But there are some 
remarks which will apply equally to all persons and all 
courses, and to some of these I will ask your thought. 

I would, first, then, say, never read without an object. If 
you have ever been called on to study with reference to the 
attainment of some definite end, you will remember that what 

^^ you thus learned remained with you long after most that you 
read had been forgotten. Not alone because you were deeply 
interested in it at the time, but because it was in your mind so 
associated and incorporated with many other subjects, that it is 
easily brought back again in after life. Do not, then, read 
vaguely and without purpose; know what to expect from your 
book before you begin it; and at every step, see what bearing 
what you have read has upon the points before you. Many 
men read every thing twice: once to find out what to read for, 
and again, to learn what is to' be learned. Read therefore 
few very new books, the merits and objects of which you 
know nothing about; wait till you know whereof the last pub- 
lication treats, and how it treats it. 

. Next, I woqld advise you to read by subjects, not by volumes. 

r I have known many scholars who had never read a book through 
in their lives, except, of course, those of mere amusement. In 
this way you get comparatively whole, not fractional views; 

^ and both sides of a question: you may thus escape partyism, 
^tiality, and narrow notions. 
In the third place, I would recommend you not to common- 

I place your reading, but to think it over, digest it, and, if you 

■ iiave time, reduce your own views, obtained from what you 
have read, to writing, in a blank book. The thinking may be 
done while you are walking, waiting tea, sitting ovei xVv^ ^t%^ 
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or in attendance for an unpunctual friend. The secret of 
writing much and easily, consists, I fancy, in sitting down to 
write with your thoughts already in your mind, instead of 
fishing in the inkstand for them. 

My fourth piece of advice is, to draw up for yourself a sys- 
tematic list of all the subjects of human knowledge, made as 
particular as you please. By a glance at this you may see at 
once how little you know; may refresh your knowledge of 
your ignorance, and see to what subjects you most need to 
turn your attention. 

Lastly, I would say, keep by you a blank book, arranged a» , 
an index, in which you can enter references to those many 
passages and facts met with daily by a student, which have 
no immediate connection with the subject of the work in 
which they are found, and which we so often remember to 
have seen, but cannot think where. 

With these brief hints I for the present close; others of the 
same kind I may attempt hereafter. j. h. p. 



Art. 12.— criticism ON ARTICLE VI. APRIL NO. 

Dear Sir: 

As a subscriber and an occasional contributor to vour valua- 

■r 

ble "Messenger," in which I cherish a deep and warm interest, 
I beg permission, in a feeling of respect and affection, to present 
a few remarks on the closing paragraph in your last number, li 
(April,) Art. 6. fa 

I much rejoice that you have given such large quotations 
from Dr. Channing's eloquent, masterly, and thrilling delinea- 
tion of the moral turpitude of slavery, and the cordial manner 
in which, in general terms j you have eulogized it. I am willing 
also to give you credit for the account you give of the freedom 
with which the subject of slavery is discussed partially in Ken- 
tucky, as it presents a pleasing and hopeful contrast to certain 
facts of recent date, of an opposite character, and of consider- 
able notoriety; sand it is a cheering confirmation of the en- 
couraging progress of truth and its corresponding influence 
in producing insistency of conduct. Indeed, the distinctive 
characteristics of human nature, and the relative claims which 
they embrace, as inherent and inalienable rights for every 
one of the human family, seem to involve the advocates of 
slaveholding, in gross dereliction of principle, even as Free- 
men, much more so as Chrutians. 
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Yet alas, those facts and circumstances are of so decisive 
a character and tendency, and supported by such indisputable 
evidence as to force an irresistible conclusion that Dr. Chan- 
ning, although living at the north, formed his maturer judgment 
from more extensive, more definite, and therefore, more cor- 
rect data. 

I would here beg leave to refer you to the "Prospectus for 
publishing in the Town of Danville, Kentucky, a weekly paper 
to be entitled the Philanthropist and Advocate of Emancipa- 
tion, to be edited by James G. Birney;" and to the instant and 
violent opposition which that proposal elicited, and which was 
publicly expressed by the citizens of that place — twice con- 
vened and assembled for that purpose — urging Mr. B. in a tone 
of earnest entreaty, to desist from any such undertaking — de- 
signating such "attempt of Mr. B. to publish a paper in favor 
of immediate abolition of slavery," "a direct attack upon and a 
wanton disregard of our domestic relations;" accompanying it 
with an intimation and threat of violence and outrage, if pre- 
sisted in. 

The excitement thus raised succeeded to put to silence a 
free discussion of the subject of slavery in thfltplace. 

The above proceedings were published in detail in the Dan- 
ville paper called the Olive Branch, July 25, 1835. Mr. B. 
having since published his paper in this city, I would appeal to 
your candor for his "courteous and gentle manner of expressing 
himself." 

But after so full, so frank, so unequivocal, sq unreserved an 
admission of the appalling wickedness of slavery in the sight 
of Gkni — its obnoxiousness to his displeasure — its irreconcile^ 
bleness with the law of love which Christianity peculiarly en- 
joins — ^so forcibly exhibited by Dr. Channing — it excites 
astonishment that you should fix your "«wie7i" to the follow- 
ing conclusion; — that although slave-holding is a wrong and an 
evU^ yet it does not follow that the slave-holder is a sinner^ 
or that immediate emancipation is right." 

That all slave-holders are not alike sinners, there can bfe no 
question, and this is what I understand Dr. C. to maintaiii; but 
from the manner in which you have expressed yourself, it ap- 
pears to convey the idea, that whilst slavery or slave-holding 
is admitted to be "a wrong and an evil," yet that he who does 
that wrong and that evily is not a wrong and an evil-rfocr. 

I could hardly have thought that any unsophisticated mind 
would have attempted to maintain a position so paradoxical, 
pregnant as it is with so delusive an influence upon the con- 
sciences and mQral feeling of slave-holders, calculated to luU 
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them into fatal security, by exonerating them from ^ii^ whilst 
in the commission of sin. 

Exceptions do not form a rule. We do not refrain from 
denouncing murder as a heinous crime, and the murderer as a 
criminal, for fear of wounding the feelings of such as may 
commit homicide. Nor did the Apostles and primitive Chris- 
tians the less reprobate Paganism as involving within it a com- 
plication of Idolatry and of moral turpitude and degradation — 
or cease to call upon those who were practicing its abomina- 
tions "to repent" — although there were no doubt among those 
Pagans, many individuals, who from various motives were 
entitled to similar exceptions with those detailed by Dr. C. 
among slave-holders. But in our concessions we should be 
careful not to compromise principle. For let it be proved that 
he who commits sin, is not a sinner, you break up the founda- 
tions of all moral obligation. What other test have we of do- 
ing right or wrong, justice or injustice; of conformity to a law, 
or of a violation of it, but the commission of an act character- 
ized by the one or the other? Against what are all the divine 
denunciations directed, both in the Old and New Testaments, 
but against them who "commit iniquity;" "who practice de- 
ceit;" "evil doers;" "Him that doeth wrong;" "who committeth 
sin," &c. There would be no slave-holding if there were no 
slave-holders, and if slave-holding is an acknowledged wrong 
and an evil, they who do that wrong and evil are wrong and 
evil doers. 

It is no wonder that those who are in the habitual practice 
of violating any moral principle, should endeavor to excul- 
pate themselves from a conscious imputation of guilt — for "a 
wounded conscience who can bear!" — by the device of en- 
deavoring to dissever the inseparable connexion between 
wrong-doing and moral accountability: but when Christians, 
and more especially Christian ministers aim to establish a 
position so fallacious, do they not incur a fearful responsibility 
in giving countenance to that self-sufficient rebellious spirit 
which is ever at war with moral obligation; wh'ch spurns 
restraint, and is alike inimical to law — human or divine. 

"But it does not follow" you say, "that immediate eman- 
cipation is right." If indeed it could be substantiated that 
he who practises slave-holding, with its concomitants, is not 
a sinner, then immediate emancipation may not be required. 
But if slave-holding is a moral wrong and a moral evil — ^a sin 
against God,, a vioktion of his most solemn commands — if it 
is oppression founded in and perpetuated by violence, inimical 
to« and subversive of the spirit of Christianity — the last and 
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best revealed wil) of God — the spirit of repiprocal love — ol 
fellow-feeling, not evading, but requiring and enforcing self- 
denial and self-sacrifice — if such is slavery and slave^alaing — 
then it must be viewed in the same light with any other act 
of disobedience, and must be judged of in proportion to the 
degree of its baseness and moral turpitude: and when God 
has commanded men every where to repent, can any man, de- 
lay with impunity? can any plea of procrastination prevail? 
I do therefore most earnestly hope, that you will, upon 
reconsideration, so express yourself as to show distincUy and 
unequivocally, that while every just concession is due to an 
involuntary commission of a wrong and an evil action; yet 
no subterfuge, no expedient, no compromise or evasion can 
release from the practical obligation of sacred and irrevocable 
principles. Yours, M. 



REPLY. 



Mr. M , 

Dear Sir^ — Having declared, on page 803 of our last vol- 
ume, that we would cheerfully publish any criticism upon our 
journal, written in a proper spirit — I now redeem the pledge 
by inserting your comments on my article on Channing. I 
cannot, however, allow the views you have expressed to pass 
without recording my dissent and the reasons of it. This 
matter is one of such deep and vital moment that each step 
we take in it, every word we utter concerning it, every para« 
graph we pen respecting it, should be done under the most 
solemn sense of responsibility, and not till we have made the 
most diligent search after all the light which is to be gained 
by candid investigation, and prayer to the Father of Lights. 
What I now write has been long weighed, and I hope to utter 
it in the spirit of truth and calmness. 

I dissent fundamentally from the principles and views con- 
tained in your letter. I agree with you only in this, that I 
consider the system of slavery a monstrous evil, moral, 
economical and physical; to remove which from a single 
State, I would willingly devote my life, and consider it well 
spent, if it hastened the period of emancipation by a single 
year. But the principles of Abolitionism I consider false, 
and the consequences of their efforts evil to slave and master. 

The false position which you and all abolitionists take in 
this — that if a system or institution is wrong and unchristian, 

5* 
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then all who support ft are committing sin. Granting this/ 
your consequences follow of course. Slavery is an unchris- 
tian institution, you argue — all slave-holders are therefore 
sinners, all sin must be immediately relinquished, therefore 
immediate emancipation is a duty. Now I dissent from your 
first proposition. Though the system of slavery is a wi*ong 
one, I deny that to hold slaves is always to commit sin. The 
system must be judged by its consequences, the man by his 
motives. If his motive in holding the slave is to perpetuate 
the system for his own selfish ends, though he sees its general 
evils, then his act is a sinful act. If his motive is to preserve 
the peace of the community, and the welfare of the slave, till 
the time comes when emancipation is safe and wise — then 
his act is not a sinful act, but it may be a high act of virtue. 

But this distinction, though an essential une in all ethical 
enquiries, you do not admit. You spend a large part of your 
article in animadverting on my declaration that an institution 
may be wrong, and yet those acting under it blameless. Very 
well then — let me ask you a few questions. 

The system of war among nations as a means of settling 
disputes is manifestly unchristian. When we look at the 
principles on which it^ rests, the spirit in which it is con- 
ducted, and the misery it brings in its train, we cannot doubt 
that it is an unholy and wicked institution. 

Were our fathers then, when they fought on Bunker-Hill, 
at Saratoga, at White Plains, committiiig sin? Was General 
Washington, when he gave his whole powers of mind and 
heart to carry on the war effectually, committing sin the 
whole time? According to your principles, they must have 
been so. According to your principles, they should have 
dropt their swords and guns in the midst of the battle, and 
disbanded their armies even at the siege of Yorktown. Tue 
argument would be irresistible on your principles. "The 
system of war is clearly unchristian. All who are engaged 
in it are therefore committing sin. But all sin must be im- 
mediately abandoned. Drop your swords then — disregard 
all consequences." 

Now you must either admit the truth of my assertion, that 
a system may be wrong, and yet those engaged in it guiltless, 
or else say that our fathers were committing sin in carrying on 
the war of the Revolution, It is possible you may go the 
length of asserting this, as some ultra peace men have done. 
I will therefore bnng another example, still stronger than this, 
in support of my position. 
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A despotic form of national government, which places abso- 
lute power in the hands of an individual, is clearly evil and 
unchristian. All the argunjents used against slavery apply 
with equal force to a despotism. The lives, fortunes, and 
powers of mind and body of the whole nation are subject to 
the caprice of the monarch. Tne national character is de- 
based by the system — cruelty, oppression, fraud are its neces- 
sary attendants, and ignorance and vice must prevail under it. 
It is in fact the slave system applied to a nation — and slavery 
is nothing but a thousand little despotisms united together. 
Every family in a slave state is an absolute monarchy, so far 
as the slaves are concerned. All the arguments which bear 
against the one thing, bear equally on the other. In kind^ if 
not in degree^ the two things are the same thing. 

Now then, according to your argument, every one con- 
cerned in upholding or carrying on a despotic government, is 
committing sin. Every office-holder, every man even who 
pays taxes to support such an institution, ought instantly to 
repent and to abstain from it. No man should support, in 
any way, such an institution — no, not for an hour. Will 
you assert this? Will you declare it the duty of all, who 
are engaged in carrying on a despotic form of government, 
instantly to break it up, no matter whether the people are 
fitted to receive any other kind or not; no matter whether 
any other kind can be substituted or no? And what will 
you say then, of the conduct of the Saviour, in paying taxes 
to support the despotic, tyrannical and cruel power of a 
Caesar, and commanding his disciples to do the same? And 
that Caesar a Tiberias, a man black with cruelty and guilt? 

It seems to me that this command of Jesus to render unto 
Caesar the thing which are Caesar's, settles the question. 
You must grant my principle that a system may be wrong, 
and yet those who support it guiltless, or else you must con- 
demn the holy Jesus for this action. The question then 
comes — Is slavery such an institution? What you said on 
the subject of Heathenism, does not apply here — ^for God, 
who had winked at that system in times past, now com- 
manded, by his Apostles, all men every where to repent of 
it. He said that the time had come for it to cease. Produce 
a similar declaration of the Almighty, with respect to slavery, 
and we will then hold it our duty instantly to relinquish it. 
We will declare for immediate emancipation. 

But till then we must maintain the position that slave- 
holding is not^ necessarily or usually, a sin, and we bring 
two arguments in defence of this position. Considering 
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the institution an unchristian one, we yet declare that thi 
act of holding a slave, is not necessarily nor generally a sin. 

For if it is — how happens it, that it is the only sin 
tfie Apostles never rebuked? It is notorious that this systenrm 
existed among all nations in the apostolic times. We find 
in such passage^ as Gal. v. 19 — Eph. v. 3 — and Col. iii. 5, 
severe rebukes given to various kinds of vices, practised by 
the nations among whom the Christians lived. Rioting, 
drunkenness, strife, fornication, idolatry, back-bitings, envy- 
ings, wrath, uncleanness, adultery, witchcraft, murders, covet- 
ousness were specially mentioned, but nothing is said of slave- 
holding. Why was this, if it was necessarily or usually a sin? 
We consider the question decisive. But we have another 
argument. 

According to the abolition Idea, as slave-holding is a sin it 
must be immediately abandoned. But now, if it can be sho^rn 
that immediate emancipation is directly opposed to the highest 
Christian law — to the golden rule of doing as you would be 
done by, then it follows that the abolition premises are wrong, 
and slave-holding is not a sin. This we shall therefore at- 
tempt to show. 

Immediate emancipation would under many circumstances 
be doing harm, not good, to the slave. It cannot therefore 
be a duty universally binding. It would not be doing, as 
you, on calm survey of the case would wish to be done to 
yourself were you a slave. Now the Christian rule is. Do 
to others, (not as they now wish you to do to them — ^for that 
would be often doing them harm — but) as you would wish 
them to do to you, were you in their place. How could this 
highest law of Christianity be applied in various circum- 
stances? 

Suppose then a place in the south where the blacks are nu- 
merous, and the whites few, and the former ignorant, stupid 
and vicious, and taught to do nothing but raise cotton. Some 
abolition papers have fallen into the master's hands — they are 
conscientious men, and determined to do only what is right. 
The argument convinces them. One of them thereupon 
reasons with himself about it as follows: 

"Slave-holding is a sin — every hour that I keep a slave, 
I am committing sin. I must then free them instantly. I 
will do so. Juba, go and call all the servants together before 
my front door, I want to speak to them." 

This is the only legitimate inference from the premises. If 
he has the right to hold the slave a single minute after he is 
convinced the system is wrong — ^if he has a rights to keep 
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him till he can teach him what freedom means — or till lie can 
find an opportunity to send him away — till the slave has got 
over some wicked purpose or vile passion — then, by the same 
admission, he may keep him for years to educate him, or till 
the state of things has changed in the country. 

The slaves then being collected before the house, with 
mouths and eyes open, wondering what is to be done, the 
master addresses them: 

"I have come to the conclusion, boys, that it is wrong to hold 
you any longer in slavery. You are free. You mav all ^ 
where you choose. I have no command over you after this. 
I could like you to stay and work for me though, and I will 
pay you wages, as much as I can aflford." 

After a moment's silence of wonder, they reply : 
"Are we recUly free, master? No more slave?" 
**Yes. You are really free. But I will pay you to woriL 
for me.*' 

"No, no, master — no work. Freemen never work — ^who 
ever saw ii^emeu work? — uu work uuw." 

"Well, you must not stay here and be idle. What will 
you live upon?" 

"Oh, we've got com cake and bacon — we'll find enough to 
eat — we'll go in the woods, make visits, eat baccm, drink 
whiskey, dance, fiddle all the time. We're freemen now." 

No one acquainted with the childish character of the slave, 
and their notions of freedom, but will see this is the way 
they would be likely to act in most cases. This childish 
disregard of the future springs naturally from their never 
having had to provide for it. The cares of life, anxiety for 
coming years — cares and anxieties which the slave never 
has — tnese are what educate the child into a man. 

So oflF they trudge, full of gaiety and fun, carrying their 
little stock of victuals and clotning, and leaving their master 
to a sad foreboding of what the end of it will be. Other 
masters in the neighborhood, we may suppose, have been 
also convinced by the argument. They cannot escape from 
its force. They clearly see what is coming, but the abolition 
reasoning is too strong for them. They must immediately 
emancipate — the results they cannot help. They, therefore, 
having sent away their servants, are sadly occupied in making 
bars and fortifying their houses. 

For a day or two the woods are ringing with the mirth 
of the heedless victims of abolition reasoning. But their pro- 
visions are soon gone — as to working, if any should thinK of 
it, there would already have appeared some demagogue among 
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them who would not suffer them to do so — ^for sweet is powe 
to man in every condition. So they must steal — they 
prowling about the farms, carrying off stock. Driven despe 
rate at last by starvation, and converted into a band of blood 
woodmen; who does not see that in the end they must 
hunted down like mad wolves? 

Now is this doing as you would be done by? Were yov 
in the condition of these poor ignorant creatures, would you 
wish that this sudden authority over yourself should be put 
into your hands? If not, the abolition argument falls to the 
ground, and with it the whole of your argument for immediate 
emancipation. 

Lest, however, you should suppose from what I have now 
said, that I have learned from my acquaintance with the sys- 
tem to look with any new love upon it, I must deny such a 
supposition. Acquaintance with slavery, north and south, 
has only increased my disgust and horror at the misery flow- 
ing from it. As an institution, it is outgrown — it cannot 
isuind. The Pruvldeiicc uf Oud, siiuuger timu ilie declamation 

of man, is secretly working its downfall. Natural causes are 
irresistibly hastening its destruction; the efforts of abolition- 
ists and of slavery men are both fighting against God in vain. 
All this to thoughtful men, is daily becoming plainer; but 
this subject is too grand in its features to be compressed into 
the end of an article. 

One more point in your letter t will barely touch upon. 
You think me mistaken in asserting that liberty of speech 
prevails in Kentucky, and that we are not afraid of discussing 
this or any other subject here. You quote to me the case 
of Mr. Birney, who was not allowed to publish an abolition 
paper in the town of Danville. I should wish for no better 
case than this to show the correctness of my statement. I 
said Kentucky was entirely free from fear, and willing to give 
liberty of speech, though the abolition excitements might 
have made it necessary to restrict it a little in some places. 
Now what was the case of Mr. Birney. He had always had 
the privilege of preaching and lecturing to his heart's content 
against slavery all through the state. Two or three years 
ago, I heard him deliver an excellent lecture on the subject 
in Louisville, in which he proved it politically bad, economi- 
cally injurious, morally wrong, and socially dangerous. But 
not satisfied with this privilege, last summer, in the midst of 
abolition tumult, he proposed to set up a thorough going 
abolition paper in the little town of Danville. The fanners 
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in the vicinity held a meeting, politely invited him to attend 
it — told him they loved his parents and respected him, and 
hoped he would give up the idea. He answered, he was 
sorry to offend them, but must go on. Then they had 
smother meeting, and resolved that it must not be, and I 
l>elieve, bought the press he was going to use. What could 
liave been more temperate and reasonable than all this? "In- 
stant and violent opposition" are terms which do not convey 
^he right idea of the measures. The manner in which these 
:meetings were conducted, without any mobbing or lynching, 
"was in my poor judgment honorable to Kentucky. No doubt 
HVIr. Bimey thought himself right in leaving the State to 
<arry on an abolition print in Cincinnati. But I must think it 
a great mistake to throw away the vantage ground which 
God had given him — the opportunities which as a native 
Kentuckian, he possessed of appealing to the hearts and minds 
of the people, by means which, if they had less of display, 
had more of real efficiency, to write and print an aboli- 
tion newspaper. He descended to a level which any Garrison 
could occupy as well as he. Enough however on this subject 
for the present. Editob. 



Art. 13.— ORPHIC SAYINGS. 

FROM GOETHE. 



1. DESTINY. 

According as tho sun and planets saw 
From their bright thrones the moment of thy birth. 
Such is thy Destiny; and by that Law 
Thou must go on — and on — upon the earth. 
Suchmust thou be. Thyself, thou cans't not fly, 
So still do Sybils speak, have Prophets spoken. 
The living stamp, received from nature's die, 
No time can change, no art has ever broken. 

2. CHANCE. 

Tet through these limits, sternly fixed to bound us, 
A pleasing, wandering form goes with and round us. 
Thou art not lonely — thou hast many brothers — 
Learning and acting, still art moved by others. 
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CSiaiiee takes or gives the thing while we panne it— 

Our life's a trifle, and we trifle thnmgh it. 

The circling years go round. All iceeps the same, 

The lamp stands waiting for the kindling flame. 

3. LOVE. 

It comes at last. From Heaven it falls, down darting, 
Whither from ancient chaos up it flew, 
Aionod it floats, now near and then departing. 
It fans the hrow and hreast the spring day through; 
Mournful, though sweet, a saddened bUss imparting. 
Rousing vague longings for the fair and true, 
Whilst most hearts fade away unfixed, alone. 
The noblest is devoted to the one. 

4. NECESSITY. 

And so once more *tis as the planets would. 
Conditions, limits, laws, our fate decide. 
We toiU the right, because we see we shouMt 
And thus, by our own hands our limbs are tied. 
The heart drives out its hopes, a much lov'd brood, 
At the stem must wishes and whims subside. 
So, after many years, in seeming free. 
More closely fettered than at first are we. 

5. HOPE. 

Yet shall these gates unfold, these walls give way; 
These barriers, rooted in the ancient hill, 
Are firm as primal rock; but rocks decay; 
One essence moves in life and freedom still, 
Through cloud,and mist, and storm to upper day, 
lifts the sad heart, weak thoughts, and fainting will, 
Through every zone she ranges unconfined, 
She waves her wing — ^we leave time, space, behind. 

It is a question often asked of late, what were the philoso- 
phical and religious views of Goethe. We have translated and 
published the preceding poem, by way of giving an answer to 
the question. Five years ago, the name of Goethe was hardly 
known in England and America, except as the author of a 
"silly book Merther" — an incomprehensible play, Faust — 
and a tedious novel — ^Wilhelm Meister. So at least our 
critics called them. But now a revolution has taken place. 
Hardly a review or magazine appears that has not something 
in it about Groethe^ and people begin to find with amazement 
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that a genius as original as Shakspeare^ and as widely influen- 
tial as Voltaire, has been amongst us. Under these circum* 
stances we feel disposed to cpntribute our item of information 
with respect to him* 

Gdethe was a true eclectic philosopher. He was not an 
eclectic of the weak kind, who takes from different systems 
whatever suits his own narrow taste; but one of the strong 
kind, who fearlessly opens his mind wide to the influence 
of every system, ' confident that the truth contained in all 
will prove harmonious and consistent, and the errors of all 
will drop away, withered and harmless. Thus, in the follow- 
ing lines, we see the great ideas which have been the elements 
of all philosophies, united into one graceful, yet consistent 
whole. 

First comes Destiny, an idea, on which many philosophies 
and religions have been founded. The astrologers saw the 
future fate of the individual written in the heavenly houses, 
believing that 

"At our first birth, the wreath of love was woren, 
With sparkling stars for flowers.'* 

The mussulman fatalists believed every man's destiny writ- 
ten on his forehead, and the modern phrenologist justifies but 
extends this notion, finding it written over the whole skull. 
If you should bring together all those who believe a man's 
destiny some way or other predestined, it is astonishing 
what a mixed multitude would be found together. The an-, 
cient Pagan oracle seeker — the astrologer — the Gipsey fortune 
teller — the Turkish mufti — John Calvin — Jos. Priestley — Dr. 
Spiirzheim — would be all mingled together. A faith thus 
widely believed, must have its foundation in truth. Accord- 
ingly, each man receives at his birth, and carries through 
life, dispositions and tendencies which can never be destroyed, 
and which exercise a constant influence upon his character 
and conduct. 

But having received from nature an individual character, 
this is educated and modified by the influence of circum- 
stances. The schools of Locke, Hartley, Condillac, Robert 
Owen, and so forth, disregarding the original tendencies, sup- 
posed this whole character to result from the influence of cir- 
cumstances. A man's mind, according to them, is a passive re- 
cipient of impressions from without, a sheet of white paper on 
yhich any thing can be written, a lump of clay to be moulded 
• into any shape. This notion is one-sided and false, but it 
, f^ts on a truth, for the influence of circumi3tances upon the 
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character is very great, and as constant through life as that of 
the natural tendencies. These come under the he^d oichaTice^ 
being, as regards the man, fortuitous, and not to be calculated 
or arranged beforehand. 

Still, however, we have not reached all the sources of humaxx 
character and conduct. As yet there is nothing like freedom. * 
First come the native, inborn tendencies — then the stimulating 
and repressing influence of circumstance. But at last awakesp 
a desire in the heart to attain some object, and it concentrates 
its faculties and powers in the pursuit. This is love. But as 
the objects of desire are infinitely various, it is soon perceived 
that some must be selected, others renounced. And at last 
the conviction dawns on the mind of the noblest, that the one 
great object of life can only be that eternal truth, that un- 
changing good, which is the same, whether it be called the 
law of God, or the law of nature, or the law of right reason. 

Here again comes limitation and necessity. Here is neces- 
sary renunciation, self-denial and sacrifice. But the difference is 
that we sacrifice voluntarily in the present case — that the neces- 
sity is a self-imposed one. And to compensate for all remains 
Hope — religious Hope. We trust that a futurity will atone= 
for present trial. We look forward to an explanation and — 
compensation for all which is dark and sad below. Thus i^ 
religion the only supplement of philosophy, the only clue tc^ 
the maze of life — the last great source of human action an(B 
character. And thus according to this poem the whol^ 
human character may be considered as resulting from inbonn 
dispositions, outward influences, and personal efforts. The 
last are excited by objects of desire, controlled and concea- 
trated by the perception of truth, and kept alive by religious 
hope. In this poem, then, we have the substance of the 
Philosophy of Goethe. 



Art. 14.— MONTHLY HECORD, JULY, 1836. 

Under this head we shall, in future, include notices of any 
interesting events in church or state, which may come under 
editorial observation in any of the western cities where "we 
reside. Such memoranda may be useful, and serve to throw 
light on the shifting forms of western society and opinion. 
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The most noticeable events which have fallen in our way 
during the present month, are connected with the 

Fourth of July Celebration in Louisville. 

It may be necessary to premise, that for the last two years 
previous to the present, the Presbyterian churches in this 
place have conducted a celebration of the Sunday schools con- 
nected with their denomination, and the Episcopal, Methodist 
societies, &c. The Unitarian school, however, has never been 
invited to join. Wishing to know whether this course was 
deliberate or accidental, I called on Saturday, July 2d, upon 
Mr. A. Bayless, of this city, chairman of the committee of cele- 
bration, to ask him the question. As I have been accused of 
misrepresenting his remarks, I quote his own account of the 
matter, which contains all I have ever laid to his charge. 

<'The Rev. Mr. Clarke, of the Unitarian Church in this city, called on me on 
Saturday the 2d inst and enquired whether the Sunday School under the direction 
of their church, was at liberty to unite with the other schools of this city on. the 
4th of July. To which I replied, that I knew of no invitation for them — ^that the 
society under which I acted agreed to unite with those schools only which were in 
connexion with Evangelical churchee, and that the Unitarian, Catholic, and 
Qampbellite churches were not so considered. There was, however, no wish or 
intention to "proscribe little children." But that in this instance, we could not 
separate the schools from the churches, as it was intended, the exercises should 
be conducted in accordance with the fundamental principles as held in common, 
with Evangelicd churches. Mr. Clarke remarked that it would be necessary for 
him to use the information I had given him. To which I stated he was At perfect 
liberty to do so, either through the press — from his pulpit — or in conversation, 
holding himself, however, accountable, for the manner in which he should do it, 
and that if it would answer his purposes better, he could use my name as giving 
him the information." 

In consequence of this exclusion, and the irritation of feel- 
ing attending it among the children of our school, who, asso- 
ciated with the children of the other Sunday schools in week- 
day studies, had tak^n it for granted they would walk with the 
rest in the procession, I thought it necessary to do something 
farther. Accordingly, on the next morning, I drew the atten- 
tion of the children to the duty of fof^ving those who treat us 
unkindly* as the condition of being ourselves forgiven by 
Almighty God our great sinfulness toward him. I explained 
to them also the reasons which had led those who were igno- 
rant of our teachings to think themselves right in thus ex- ^ 
eluding usy and at .last the children were left apparentlv in a 
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very pleasant and good humored state of feeling. I wished, 
however, that they should not be disappointed of their ex- 
pected pleasure, and therefore told th^m to cwne to the church 
on Monday afternoon at 4, and we would meet them there. 

Accordingly, we had a very pleasant meeting on the after- 
noon of the 4th, which was numerously attended, owing to 
the sympathy taJten by many in our children's disappointment. 
At this meeting the following resolutions were passed, from a 
sense of what was due to ourselvies and our cause. 



From the Louisville JoumaL 

*^At a meeting of parents, teachers and others, connected with the Unitarian 
church in this city, held in the church on Monday afternoon, July 4th, 1836, the 
following resolutions were moved and unanimously adopted. On motion of Mr- 
Leonard, it was resolved that they be published in the pubUc prints. 

Whereas, at the celebration of this National Anniversary by the children of 
Sunday Schools in this place, no invitation was extended to the children of our 
Sunday School to join in the procession; and this having occurred twice before, 
inquiry was made whether thi^ omission was accidental 6r intended, and having 
been officially informed that they were intentionally excluded, on account of the 
religious opinions of their parents and teachers, and, whereas such a measure 
iieems to us a new thing in Kentucky — vnrorig in itself; inconsistent with the 
spirit which should rule on such an occasion; and injurious to the cause of religion 
in the place — ^we f^el bound to express our (][isapprobation of it. 

Therefore resolved^ That differences of religious opinion should have no place in 
a celebration like the present. 

Resdvedf That while every one ought to promote truth and oppose what he be- 
lieves error, it is equally his duty to do it in a Christian manner, and to use proper 
means to a proper end. 

Resdvedy That even supposing that the conductors of this celebration could in- 
fallibly know that they were right and we were wrong in matters of belief, they 
have in this matter opposed us in a wrong spirit and manner : 

1st. By wounding the tender sensibilities of little children, who cannot under- 
stand why they should be excluded firom the procession to which they had been 
looking forward, and on which they had set their hearts: 

2d. By bringing a cloud of sectarian feeling over the brightness of a day in 
which every American citizen should seek to promote harmony and union among 
sU parties. 

3d. By disregarding the Saviour's solemn warning, "Takb hbed how ye offend 
any of these Uttle ones" — ^in presenting religion to them in features of harshness 
and exclusion, instead of gentleness and love. 

4th. By judging hastily and without inquiry, that we taught heresies ^ our 
school. By hastily concluding that our children were instructed in doctrinal mat- 
ters — ^whereas if they had done their duty by inquiry, they would have found that 
we taught them nothing but love to God and man, repentance toward God, and 
Uith in our Lord Jesus Christ. That we h&vQ i^ Qur 9QhQol th^ best hf^q^ qf alt 
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persuasions; such works as the PUgrim^s Progress and Abbott*8 Religious Works 
being freely used; and parents of many denominations sending us their children 
through choice. 

And now, having done our duty by testifying against the unchristian act toward 
our children, and thrown off all responsibility for any evil that may come from it, 
we have only to say that we forgive, from the bottom of our hearts, those who 
took p&rt in it, and hope that they may be brought to see their error so as to repent, 
and be forgiven by that Almighty Being, who is both their Father and our Father, 
our God and their God.'* 

This matter has since verjMiiuch engaged the public atten- 
tion in our city. An almost universal expression of disgust 
and indignation arose from a community, quick to feel and 
ready to condemn any beginnings of persecution or intolerance. 
Several very sharp articles have appeared in the daily papers, 
containing severe personal remarks and recriminations. From 
this part of the dispute we have fortunately been enabled to 
keep clear, and so preserve our equanimity unruffled. Some 
counter resolutions were published by the Presbyterians, 
chiefly, as it should seem, to preserve Mr. Bayless from taking 
more honor in the transaction than he was able to carry. An 
article also apparently editorial, came forth in the columns of 
the paper edited by Rev. W. Breckenridge, of this city. We 
would willingly let this pass unnoticed, for we think it does 
our brother no credit, but perhaps it is more polite to make a 
few extracts therefrom. 

After an account of the transaction, there follow the reasons 
and justifications of the same. We were not a little amused 
at the lawyer-like skill with which the tables were turned 
upon us, and we^ poor Unitarians, were accused of attempting 
to persecute the Presbyterians and take from them their pre- 
cious rights. We still hope the author is not brother Breck- 
enridge. 

'*There are three other religious bodies in the city — the Roman Catholics, the 
Unitarians, and the Campbellite Baptist, or Reformers, as they are commonly 
called-— (we do not know the name by which they prefer to be called, or we would 
here use it with pleasure.) These bodies were not invited to unite in the religious 
services above mentioned, simply because the persons performing these services 
hold no Christian communion with them. The opinions of them all are believed 
to be fundamentally erroneous, subversive of pure Christianity, and we have 
strong scruples of conscience against uniting with them in any religious services 
which will be tantamount to a recognition (m our part, of their Christian standing. 
We could not invite their Sabbath School children and not invite their teachers 
and pastors, without such ajqparent indecorum as we would not use; and therefore 
we chose to puuroo our fonner courses and select our own company. With oust 
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coAfBcientiouB scraples no one has any concern. It is no man's righl to mterfeiv-^ 
iitil«s8 in personal intercourse and Christian couitesy, he would seek to conTince 
us of what he thought our error. As Christians, it is our duty to God and man 
to give no countenance, in religious intercourse, to those whom wc suppose to 
deny fundamental truth or embrace vital error: As American citizens, we have a 
right to celebrate the day of our national independence in such way, and with such 
companions as suit our own freedom of choice: As freemen, we have a right to 
choose our company on any occasion — and none may dictate to us on this subject. 
Apart from the religious question, it would be something new, in the history of 
manners, that polite and delicate gentlemen should wish to prescribe to others the 
society they should form — and sigh to the public because they are not of the party. 
Surely the 4th of July is not the day on which the curtailment of freedom shall 
begin. On this day, if on no other, we may ehoose our employments and our 
comrades. " 

Our request then to let our little ones walk on the 4th in 
company with their children, is an attempt on their liberties 
"as Freemen" — ^**as American citizens" — and shows a desire 
to abridge their liberty of conscience ! But worse things fol- 
low. We ventured to term their refusal an act of intolerance, 
and lo I we are denouncing their exercise of religious liberty, 
and calling in a mob to establish Unitarianism ! ! ! 

^'It is passing strange, then, that our simple exercise of that religious liberty 
which belong to us as American citizens, of worshipping God according to the dic- 
tates of our consciences, should have excited any commotion. And yet, it seems 
that not a few have thought themselves at liberty to exclaim against our '^bigotry 
and intolerance.'* Why is this done now ! Does not every intelligent man know 
^t the sentiments which governed us have prevailed in our church from time im- 
memohaH Has not this same "exclusive'* principle obtained as often as we h&ve 
had a Sabbath School celebration in this city! Or is the human mind so rapidly on 
the march that we cannot now exercise, without denunciation, the religious liberty 
which was enjoyed last yearl Has society so changed within a twelvemonth, that 
one set of gentlemen may now complain to the public that another set do not seek 
their company"? Is it now necessary and proper that the secular press should be 
Used to bring before the* public, in terms of reprobation, the unobtmsive exercise 
oi their rights by christian bodies? Or, are the churches of this land to change 
the sentiments which the Bible teaches, and the practice which centuries have 
sanctioned, at the good^lcasure of men who profess no religioni Are we tahave 
a mob to establish liberal Christianity V 

After this beautiful specimen of logic and pathos, the writer 
goes on to criticise our resolutions. He first seizes on an ap- 
parent error, which was pointed out to us while drawing up 
the resolutions, with a hint that it might be misconstrueo. 
But we concljuded any unsophisticated person could see tliat a 
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system which had been acted on by a particular body for two 
years might yet be "a new thing in Kentucky." 

*'It is a little strange how that can be called a '^new thing in Kentucky** which 
is just said to have "occurred twice before" — that is, on two former years at the 
4th of July. Besides, that it must have been known to be the principle of those 
giTiog the offence, to hold- no religious intercourse with Unitarian churches. It is 
a little strange too that the children should have been looking forward to this cele- 
bration, and should have "set their hearts'* on it, when it must have been known 
to them, at least to their teachers, that the same thing (no invitation given them,) 
had occurred twice before." 

Our friend forgets that little children are not sufficiently 
versed in the mazes of polemic theology to understand the 
reasonableness of the exclusive system. We have better 
things to employ them about when we meet them than the 
doctrines of the Trinity or Unity, Decrees or Election, Endless 
Punishment, or Universal Salvation. Our whole time has 
thus far been occupied with leading them to the Jesus Christ 
of the Gospels, and inducing them practically to believe in 
him. Though we had not been invited during the two pre- 
ceding years, we were not aware that we had been excluded 
with design. I did not for myself believe such a measure 
would be taken. I did not think any man or body of men 
would venture to assume such a responsibility, and I have sel- 
dom been more surprised than when Mr. Bayless coolly an- 
nounced to me that such was the fact. I did not think the 
force of sectarianism could go so far. It seems I had much 
undervalued its influence. The repetition however of a few' 
such acts, will teach me to receive them with more equan- 
imity. I shall, in future, attempt to. take these insults with 
less of that surprise, grief, and indignation, which I confess 
myself weak enough to have felt when I heard this purpose 
first distinctly stated by Mr. Bayless. But to proceed with 
friend Breckenridge : 

"We must say, too, that it seems to us disingenuous to give prominence, in the 
charges, to the exclusion of the children, and **wounding their tender sensibili- 
ties,'' when it must have been known to those who adopted the resolutions^ that 
the jrvndpLe on which the invitation was withheld was unwillingness to do what 
might be considered the recognition of a Unitarian Church as a Christian body— 
and not any unkindness to their children, or objection to their presence. Surely 
those who passed these resolutions know what it is to adopt and maintain afrin- 
evpU. We wish they had been candid in recognizing it, as the only true ground 
of offence, and there would have been less occasion to pray for our repentanceand 
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We gave prommeiice in our charges to the exclusion of the 
chikireny because the exclusion of the children was the thing 
we objected to. The whole of our charge, it will be seen by 
kMJdng at the resolutions, is, that they adopted a wrong way 
of opposing our doctrines. They have a right to oppose error 
of course. They have no right to oppose it in any way they 
choose. It is their dut}% as Christians, to do nothing calcu- 
lated to wound, irritate, or needlessly hurt the feelings of those 
who differ. That is not the Christian way of convertii^ 
eouls or intellects. Xow we put it to their candor whether 
the steps here taken were not that kind. The morning of a 
gieat national anniversary breaks upon the city. It is the wish 
of every American to participate in the soknmities of the 
day. We wish our children to be taught to revere it. There 
is to be a public commemoration — a procession of children of 
Sunday Schools. Now, if there had been other processions 
which our children could have attended, the case would be 
different — but there are no other. K they do not attend this, 
tbey attend ncme. They lure debarred the privil^e of cele- 
brating the day. They must stay at home, or stand in the 
street and see their acquaintances marching. Now those 
who got up the thing kad a right no doubt, to admit or ex- 
clude whom they chose. But teas it right to exercise this 
power in such a manner? Was it kind, was it doing as 
as thev would be done bv, was it Christian? Yoa may call 
it a religious celebration if yuu choose, but nobody r^ards 
it so. No one regards it as a sectarian occasicm, cm which a 
man must stand by himself to pray. It is the national cele* 
hration, in which all who believe in an overruling Providence, 
and a God of armies can join, and none ought directly or in- 
directly to be deprived of this privil€j:e. 

Letit be remembered that we asked no participation in any 
of the religious exercises, except to listen to them. I distinctly 
stated to Mr. Bayless that I did not wish to take any lead in 
the matters-only to be permitted to follow. They might 
make their prayers^ hvmns and addresses as evamgiUcal as 
they wished — ^we should not feel contaminated by listening 
to them* 

And what a miserable equivocation is that contained in the 
fifth Tfsolt^ of the Union, where it is asserted that ''no children, 
were in fact, excluded from the celebration,'* because **every 
child in the city wouk) have been moie than welcome to our 
ranks,** 

No doubt of it* No doubt too that our children would be 
mora than welcome to their Schodis as members of the same. 
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No doubt, so great is their liberality, that we should be all 
virelcome to their churches, if we would buy pews and sit un- 
der their preaching. This reminds us of the peace offered by 
Jehu? "Is it Peace, Jehu ? — ^What have I to do with peace ? 
Gtet thee behind »i6." This kind of liberality is well worth 
boasting of. 

However the principle — the principle. This is what we 
ou^ht to have noticed. Very well — we will notice the prin- 
ca^e of exclusion here adopted. We intend to hold up this 
principle of exclusion in the light of truth, till it withers un- 
4€r the divine rays of the Gospel of love. 

This principle is, that they will not recognize as Christians 
those wfio do not hold what they consider the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. Bear this in mind, gentle reader — ^for 
this principle we will undertake to prove utterly subversive of 
Protestanism — ^wholly papistical, and the fountain of all big- 
otry. 

They decide that we are no Christians — that we have no 
claim to the Christian name or character. They are not judg- 
ing our opinions, now- — they are judging ^5— our persona— 
our characters. Despising the command of Christ "Judge not, 
lest ye be judged" — not listening to the parable addressed to 
^•certain which trusted in themselves that they were rights 
eous, and despised others," — passing by the xiv. chapter 
of Romans, as though it was not in their Bible — they proceed 
to judge another man's servants, and decide because they do 
not hold doctrines which they believe fundamental, that there- 
fore the men are no Christians. 

And now we have one question to ask them. On wliat 
grounds do you decide that the doctrines we reject are funda- 
mental? Does the scripture assert that they are fundamental? 
Do tHe scriptures any where say "other foundation can no man 
lay than the doctrine of the Trinity, total Depravity, &c.?'^ 
Do the scriptures assert, "If thou shalt believe in thy heart that 
Christ is God, equal to the Father, thou shalt be saved?" Does 
the Bible proclaim — ^*' Whoever believes in original sin is bom 
of God?" Does St. John teach "every spirit that confesseth 
that Jesus is the Infinite Deity is of God?" Show us declara- 
tions like these, and we grant that you stand on Protestant 
Bible ground. 

But if none such are to be found, then it is only on the 
ground of their own speculations that they pronounce these^ 
doctrines fundamental. They are fundamental in their system 
— they are essential to the consistency of their scheme of 
theology. 
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In searching the scriptures, I find the following statemen 
of fundamental doctrine: 

"The word of faith, says Paul, "which we preach" is 

"That if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesu 
and believe in thy heart that God hath raised him from 
dead, thou shalt be saved." Rom. x. 9. 

"Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, is of God." 1, John iv. 2. 

"Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the son of God, God 
dwelleth in him, and he in God." 1, John, iv. 15. 

"Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is bom of 
God." 1, John, v. 1. 

With our whole heart we subscribe to these confessions, 
connected with salvation by God's word. But professed pro- 
testants substituting their own speculations in the place of the 
Bible doctrines — ^laying other foundations than that which is 
laid, even Christ — declare us no Christians. 

With one more extract we conclude : 

''These resolutions are from the Unitarian Church alone. But it seemB that 
equal offence has been given to the Roman Catholic and Campbellite Baptist 
douches. It is a little odd to find the only '^true church'' sjrmpathizing with any 
of those whom she calls heretics. There will, probably, upon further acquaintance 
with each other, be found more points of similitude than any of them are willing 
to admit. It is certainly a ''new thing in Kentucky," to see the Roman Catholic, 
Unitarian, and Campbellite Churches, and their respective friends, making common 
cause — and, truly, so far as their classification together was concerned, we an 
justly, charged with bringing about a "new thing." We hope they will hold 
together.*' 

As far as Unitarians are concerned, our affinity with the 
Roman Catholics consists in our being unwilling that they, 
any more than we, should be treated with unkindness. We 
rejoice to sympathize with the persecuted, whoever they are. 
We do not wish to see the Catholics slandered, excommunica- 
ted, or trampled upon any more than any other sect. But 
those who adopt the principles of exclusion, may find in them*- 
selves "more points of similitude" to Catholicism than that of 
sympathy under common wrong. Without claiming infalli- 
bility, they act as though they were infaUible — professing 16 
make the scriptures their only rule of faith, they make them 
void, by establishing human speculations in their place — ^while 
opposing Catholic intolerance, they carry its leading principle 
into the Protestant communion. If our connection with the 
Catholics is one of sympathy — theirs is one of principle. Let 

understanding men decide which is the closest. 

EDITOR. 
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Abt. 15.--.LITERARY NOTICES, 

^* The DocTER.-*-We have not read thfs book, but here is 
vjlaat a friend of excellent taste and judgment says of it. "I 
am Very much fascinated with "The Docter." There is a great 
deal of wit, a great many beautiful and new quotations from 
the old English writers; and the book is imbued with a rever- 
ence for antiquity, and is full of quiet, old fashioned, home 
tJiings; written in a copious, easy style — such things as a man'^s 
heart yearns to who is rather tired of the unimaginative every 
dajdsh glare of present life with its dust and struggle.** 

2^ Hughes & Breckinridge. — ^**A discussion of the ques- 
tion— ii the Roman Catholic Religion, in any or all its princi- 
ples or doctrines^ inimical to ciml or religious Liberty? — and of 
the question: "ii? the Presbyterian Religion in any or all its 
principles or doctrines inimical to civil or religiotis liberty?^^ 

This book was handed us by Mr. Rice, and we have looked 
through it with interest, and may give it a more extended no- 
tice. At present we can offer no higher testimony to the 
zeal, ability and learning of its authors than by stating that 
they appear to have established both of their prepositions. 

3. Way to do Gooih-^By JaccA Abbott, This book com- 
pletes the series of which "The Young Christian" and "The 
Comer Stone** form the other two parts. We can hardly give 
it higher praise than to say it is equal to its predecessors. The 
whole series is calculated to do immense good. Calvinism was 
surely never thus set forth before. Even where we disagree 
from the author, we find his opinions rational to him, and in- 
telligible to every body. We are sure of what he means, and 
his reasons for believing. He does not walk in darkness. 
There is no mysticism about him, we know where to find him. 
He does not dogmatize, nor denounce, nor scold. He argues, 
and pleads, and persuades. His^ooks are filled with the most 
devout spirit of sincere piety. We feel in a religious atmos- 
phere while we read — the spirit of God seems to brood over 
the pages — they are instinct with Faith, Hope and Love. We 
shall take further notice of these books, for they deserve re* 
peated reading from all. They have been denounced, as might 
have been expected, by those who are frozen in the stiflf letter 
of orthodoxy, by those who cannot allow that there ever may 
be differences of operation yet the same Lord — by those who 
judge that John Calvin and the Westminster Assembly have 
learnt all that is to be foimd in the Bible. But the common 
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people hear him gladly. All who have open minds and teach 
able hearts, and who are willing to receive the kingdom c 



God like little children, to lay aside preconceived opinion 
weether orthodox or liberal, Trinitarian or Unitarian; all th 
have found great comfort in the books of Jacob Abbott, 

4. Bishop Smith on the state of the Ghuach. . Tbe 
first article in Wood's New- York Review of June) is from the 
pure and liberal mind of Bishop Smith of this State. Lifted 
above the spirit of party by a sincere devotion to the spiritoaJ 
interests of all mankind, he is enabled to take views so broad 
as to startle and alarm the devotees of sects and names. The 
present article is less than six pages in length, but probably 
will exercise a greater influence than all the other articles in 
the number taken together. The following answer to the 
question, how is the Church to be kept pure? will give a glimpse 
at the nature of the Bishop's views: 

*'It is, says the modem puritan, by adopting the principle that, by a close perso- 
nal examination into the si^ns of conversion, Inone but the changed at heart sbaO 1 
be received to a participation in the sacraments. It is, says the Christian of the 
Old School, and of the days of Cyprian, by receiving all upon their serious pro- 
fession, THEM and THEIR CHILDREN, and Uien to keep the Church as pure as pos- 
sible by strict discipline." 



CORRECTION. 



Dear Sir: — In the article on Miss Beccher's Letters, in your July No. I notice 
some very confused reasoning (p. 856.) It is said, that unless it be shown that 
^*man will love more strongly a Being that left this world some centuries since foi 
his good, than a Being that guards him daily," ^'it is not clear that God's identity 
with Christ will induce us to love him any the more" This was not intended; the 
argument should have been merely that the chief ground of our love to Crod could 
not be His death in the form of Jesus, unless "man will love more strongly, &c." 
Miss B's argument for a belief in the Divinity of Christ is, to think, answered first 
by the trait in human nature referred to, viz: a disposition to love present benefac- 
tors, which does away with the idea that our Supreme love will be given to Christ, 
and also by our inability to think it any sacrifice for the Almighty to lay down a 
human form. J. H. P. 
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Art, L— the ATONEMENT. 

The Contradiction in the Doctrine of the Atonement stated and 

removed. 

Translated from the German of Wilhblm Trattgott Kkug, Professor in the 

University at Leipsic. 



PREFACE. 

The doctrine of the atonement is unquestionably a funda- 
mental doctrine of the Christian Religion. It is so often and 
so emphatically introduced in the records of this religion, the 
whole object of the Founder of Christianity is so often and so 
significantly defined in such terms as — Jesus Christ was sent 
to ^^reconciie^^ men with God, to blot out their guilt, to give his 
life as a "ransom" for them, that the effort is m vain to criti- 
cise or explain away this doctrine from the scriptures of the 
New Testament. Notwithstanding this, the doctrine of the 
Atonement has always, and especially in latter days, met with 
so much and so violent opposition, even from the best intel- 
lects, that it seems almost to have become a characteristic 
mark of enlightened views of Theology, not to believe in this 
doctrine, but to regard it merely as a relic, which, from the 
superstitious ideas of antiquity, was introduced into Chris- 
tianity by its earliest, but not sufficiently instructed teachers. 

A celebrated Qvent in the church of the Au^burgh Confes- 
sion* first drew the serious attention of the wnter to this most 
important subject. But be did not venture, as a citizen of the 

* A fast-day sermon, preached by Reinhard, at Dresden, on the work of Atone- 
jotient, which attracted much notice. 
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state in which that event occurred, to make his sentiments 
publicly known, for fear of being in one way or another, mis- 
understood. Now that he finds himself in a freer field of 
action, and in connections which make the repeated consid* 
eration of theological subjects his duty,* he has no longer 
any reluctance to declare openly and frankly what are the 
results of his former and recent investigations in regard to the 
doctrine in question. 

This treatise will be taken up under a great disadvantage if 
it is supposed that it has a controversial bearing. It has iS>so- 
lutely no such bearing, neither offensive nor defensive, but 
peculiarly a pacific bearing. It was composed in a quiet, 
dispassionate, peaceful spirit. In, a quiet, dispassionate and 
peaceful spirit, it should be read. He who does not read it 
in this spirit, must miss its true object. But the blame be- 
longs not to the author. 

We now live, both in a literary, ecclesiastical, and political 
respect, in an age of parties, excitements, and opposition. 
Quiet examination, calm hearing and weighing ol reasons, 
firm hold of the thing itself, without respect to the person, 
are seldom found among the contending parties. Therefore, 
the controversy about any one point will never be brought to 
an end until the parties are wearied out, and the public 
attracted by some new dispute, are no longer interested in 
those that have gone before. I do not know whether it has 
been always so in the world; I only know that it ought not 
so to be. But what good does it do to say this, when no one 
pavs any attention to it. 

There are readers, who wish to learn definitely from the 
title of a writing, what the substance or the final result is. 
On this result they have already formed their opinion. They 
merely turn over the leaves of the work. They find, in it 
some things which seem to favor their opinion, and so far the 
work is good. If they find in it any opposing sentiments, the 
work is good for nothing, or it is perhaps a decidedly bad 
work. This treatise is not for such readers. It needs fo be 
read from beginning to end. The reader must meanwhile 
forget his own opinion, and give himself, with undivided 
attention and impartial mind to the task. When he has so 
read the writing, he can pass judmnent upon it. Let his 
judgment be what it may, he will at least do the justice to the 
writer, to allow, that he is no enemy to virtue and religion, 
and consequently no enemy to Christianity. 
The course of the investigation is briefly this. In the in* 

' He waa engaged to deliyer a coiine of theological Iecti|fe8 it Fhuddbrt 
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traduction, a few fundamental ideas and propositions will be 
laid down, which appear necessary to understanding the in- 
vestigation» These must always be present to the reader. 
Hence they are stated with all possible brevity and distinct- 
ness. Then the investigation divides itself into two parts. 
In the first will be stated the conflict of reason in the doctrine 
of the Atonement, It will be shown that reason here naturally 
falls into a conflict with itself, because the question on the 
possibility of God's reconciliation with man may be a.nswered 
in two different ways, and both answers may be demon- 
strated. One answer is stated and demonstrated as thesis, the 
other as antithesis. In the second section the conflict of reason 
in the doctrine of the Atonement, will be reconciled. In this, it 
will be shown, that there is a third position which contains the 
synthesis between the thesis and antithesis, and which alone can 
satisfy the reason. But is reason the tribunal before which this 
case is to be tried? Is this tribunal competent? I think that it is. 
Reason is a gift of God. What God has given us, we ought to 
use, and to use wholly and thoroughly. If we would use reason 
wholly and thoroughly, we must examine into every thing 
which is presented for the knowledge or the conviction of 
man. We must see how it can be applied to the matter, 
how far its ideas and principles suflfice. If any matter is 
absolutely and entirely withdrawn from the examination of 
reason, its truth must of course be suspected. An honorable 
man does not fear the strictest investigation. A revealed 
command of the Deity bids us "Prove all things." How shall 
we prove all things, but by reason? We must then adhere to 
the position, that whatever contradicts the established and 
universal principles of reason, cannot possibly be good and 
true. Suppose any one, for example, should say, twice two 
is not four, or the points in the circumference of a circle are 
not all eqniirdistant from the centre, or a change can take 
place in the world without a cause, we could not rationally 
believe him, even if he should perform signs and wonders, in 
comparison with which the miracles of Christ and Moses and 
all the Prophets and Apostles would be trifles. 

The question, or rather the controversy, whether reason in 
matters of faith, particularly in matters of revealed religion, 
should have a voice, is fundamentally a very strange contro- 
versy. He who denies to reason the right of having a voice, 
with what does he make the denial? — by what weapon does he 
contend? Still by means of reason. 

Or, would he, renouncing his reason, argue irrationally? 
If ha Qon^nis with V^m>n against reason^ he contradicts him- 
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selfy since he thereby recogtiizes the authority of reason. Bat 
he who advocates the right of reason, with what does ke sed( 
to refute his opponent? Still by means of reason? But just 
now his opponent called that in* question. Then each of them 
runs into a sophism, since both of them contend for and against 
reason by means of reason. If they contend from revelation, 
then they must first by means of reason, seek and show proof rf 
the validity of revelation. Thus are they entangled in this 
snare. I think then, we had better give up this strange am- 
troversy, and let every one employ his reason as well as he can. 
But then the reason of one man may conflict with the reason of 
another! The universal human reason — otherwise called sound 
reason — will in the end gain advantage from the conJSict, if it 
is only employed rationally y that is, without passion and with- 
out violence. Since what is true and good must at last conquer, 
because it remains eternally true and good. The false and the 
bad must sooner or later fall to the ground. 
Written at Frankfort, on the Oder at the end of the year 1801. 



INTRODUCTION.* 

1. The Moral Law of God demands not only cui outward, 
but also an inner obedience. Man must observe it not merely 
in deed, but also in afiection; he must not only do what the 
law commands; but he must also do it because the law com- 
mands it; he must fulfil his bidden duty, not from secondary 
considerations, (such as fear of disagreeable, or hope of agreea- 
ble consequences,) but because what is commanded is his duty 
and obligation, because he would deny his dignity, as a rational 
and free agent, and assimilate himself to the brutes, if he did 
not follow reason, but mere instinct — in a word, he must act 
from reverence for the law itself. Such a compliance with 
the law is sincere and conscientious. 

2. The law demands not merely a half, but an entire obedience; 
man must not only fulfil some of his duties, but all o£4hem, 
without exception. Since by every exception which he makes 
in gratification of his inclinations, he must betray his want of 
respect for the law. Obedience to the law, ought therefore to 
be thorough. 

3. The religious man considers God as his judge; that is, he 
regards him as judging his moral condition, and as arranging 
his outward condition m reference to that. For one cannot 
help thinking that God wishes it to go well with the good, and 

* Some passages of the intiodaction are led out in the transUtiosu 
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badly wth the bad. Every man must receive what his 
actionSy together with the dispositions at their foundation, de- 
serve; there must be a certain connection between the moral 
and physical condition of men. The eternal laws of Justice 
demand this. 

4. God as Judge, is accordingly regarded as a righteous 
remunerator, consequently as rewarding and punishing, ac- 
cording as the moral condition of man requires. The one is 
the necessary consequence of his pleasure in the good, the 
other the necessary consequence of his displeasure with the 
bad. He who pleases God, will be, or rather is^ blessed; he 
who displeases him, is cursed. 

5. If man allows himself to be actuated in hie^ conduct, 
either by prospect of reward or prospect 6f punish^iient, since 
in the former case his obedience must be mercenliry, and in 
the latter case slavish, and consequently in neither case con- 
scientious, God cannot on that account have any approbation 
of him. The religious man therefore, in reference to the 
divine approbation or displeasure cannot be indifferent, since 
he would thereby manifest want of respect towards God as 
a Holy Law-Giver, consequently towards the Law as the 
will of God, and of course must be morally wrong in dispo- 
sition. The question then very naturally arises among men, 
By what means can I obtain the Divine Favor?* 

* If we represent the displeasure of God at sin, after die manner of human 
feelings, we may express the question thus: '*By what means can the sinner be 
reconciled with God," or what amounts to the same thing — "How can God be 
reconciled with the sinnerV* And if we regard the displeasure of God as the loss 
of his grace, we may then put the question in this form: "How can the sinner 
again obtain the grace of GodV* These expressions are not to be rejected, 
althou^ they are borrowed from the passions of man. Since man cannot speak 
of God otherwise than humanly, even the fundamental expressions, pleasure and 
displeasure, when applied to God, are borrowed from human feelings, since they 
are derived from the n^ode and manner in which we are affected by certain objects. 
But our modes of feeling cannot be strictly attributed to God. Such expressions, 
therefore, when applied to God, must be understood analogically; that is, they 
should be understood to signify only something similar in God, for which we have 
DO definite expression. Meanwhile, some expressions are more liable to be mis- 
understood than others. We abide then rather by the form, "How can man obtain 
the divine favorV The^answer to this question makes the object of the doctrine 
of the Atonement. The Atonement moreover may be spoken of in reference to 
its effect as redemption. Since man is thereby freed from the displeasure, the 
anger, the condemnation of God, and from all the mihappy consequences; he is 
thereby saved from the perdition in which he finds himself. 

7* 
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5. This question must arise in a man^s mind, as often as \i& 
sees himself in a moral condition, which necessarily makes him 
an object of the Divine displeasure. He must, even were thi^ 
divine displeasure entirely arbitrary, still wish to be restored 
to God's favor; he must consequently wish to know how this 
can be done; he must also seek to answer the question, if not 
with perfect certainty, at least with an approach to it. 

7. In reply to this question, reason appears to fall into the 
contradiction with itself, in which it is entangled in the solution 
of other problems. Since a double reply, an affirmative and 
a negative may be given to every question, so also in regard 
to this question, an affirmative and negative reply may be 
given, and (what is the main point) not only may be given, 
but may be demonstrated. 

8. We can either maintain that man can, by his own efforts, 
obtain the divine favor— or we can maintain, that man cannot 
by his own efforts^ but by the efforts of another may obtain the 
divine favor. 

9. This contradiction may be set forth most clearly by 
placing two persons in opposition to each other, one of whom 
will maintain the affirmative answer (the proposition or thesis;) 
the other the negative answer y (the opposition or antithesis*) 
We will call the first person A., the second person B. 

10. It may be presupposed upon good grounds, that, if 
reason itself is entangled in a contradiction in reply to a ques- 
tion, this very reason, (as soon as it is attentive to its own 
mode of procedure, and thereby enabled to see the one-sided 
view of the matter whence the contradiction arises,) can so 
far remove this contradiction, as to give a synthesis^ by which 
the conflict between thesis and antithesis can be made to dis- 
appear. Therefore our investigation must be divided into 
two parts; the first of which represents the conflict of reason in 
the doctrine of the atonement, and the second of which re* 
moves it. 

SECTION FIRST. 

Exhibition of the ConJLict of Reason with itself in the Doc» 

trine of the Atonement. 

A. THESIS: 

Man is able by himself to obtain the Divine Favor. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

God can take pleasure only in what is good; since he himself 
is good in the highest sense of the term. God can therefore 
take pleasure in man» only in so far as he is good — that is 
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^. iBorally good.* Man can be rightly called morally good, 

^fe and therefore be acceptable to God, only when his will with 

^ ^ the actions flowing from it, is conformed to the moral law, as 

""^ the Divine will. Although the will of another may be' ever 

T.^ so much conformed to the divine law, God cannot consistently 

^^ regard with favor him whose will is not conformed to the 

divine law; he cannot without violation of the eternal laws of 

^ justice, according to which every one receives the reward of 

Lis own conduct, impute to any man as meritorious what is 

not his own work. Thelrefore, man can only by his own will 

obtain the divine approbation; he must fit himself for all that 

shall come to him as a consequence of the divine favor, so at 

least as not to be unworthy of this consequence. We are 

therefore right in saying, man can and must by his own merit 

be justified and saved.t 

This proof can also be thus stated. Suppose the merit of 
another person is brought to aid a man, which he has only to 
receive and adopt by faith; still, even this reception and adop« 
tion must be regarded as the act of his own free-will; this act 
at least must belong to him, as his own merit; he must at least 
make himself entitled to the divine favor, on the ground that 
he received and adopted faithfully what was commanded him 
by God, For if the faith with which he adopts the merit of 
another, is also imparted to him by God, this influence from 
God can either be resisted or it is irresistible: if it can be 
resisted, then surely the merit belongs to man of not resisting 
the influence. If it is irresistible, then no man can be blamed 
for want of faith, because the cause of this want rests entirely 
with God: and seccMidly the man of faith is degraded into a 
mere machine, and even a beast, a plant, or a block might have 
faith; and thirdly, the whole system of vicarious merit is 
superfluous; since God need only give each man, instead of 
faith in the merits of another, a sufficient quantity of personal 
merit, in order to be able to regard him with approbation. 

* Since the favor of God is here considered, as retributive, it can be extend- 
ed only to moral goodness. The human race shares in common with all God*8 
creatures the pleasure he takes in all natural good, according to the well known 
expression, God saw every thing that he had made and behold it was very good. 
This kind of satisfaction appertains to him, as the Creator — ^the other he feels as 
Judge. 

^ f Justification here denotes a fitness for receiving the divine approbation, 
salvation the consequence of that approbation, and merit any source fix>m which 
comes that fitness in the individual If it comes through my own exertions it is 
my own merit, if through the exertions of another, it is anoUier's merit. 
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But would not all this at last result in an aimless trifling of the 
Deity with man or rather with himself; and can any one, who 
has the least notion of the infinite majesty of the Most High, 
endure sucti a thought for a moment? 



B. ANTITHESIS. 
t 

Man cannot of himself obtain the Divine Approbation; he 
must therefore obtain it through another or vicariously. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

God can take pleasure only in what is good; since he him- 
self is good in the highest sense of the word. God can there- 
fore take pleasure in man, only in so far as he is good, that is 
morally good* Man can be called truly morally good, and 
therefore well pleasing to God, when his will with the 
actions flowing from it, is conformed to the law, as the Divine 
Will. While the will is not conformed to the law, man wills 
otherwise than God wills, and otherwise than what, as a Holy 
Being, he can approve. But conformity of will to the Divine 
Law is nothing less than a thorough harmony of will with the 
law, or moral perfection. So long therefore as man is not in 
harmony with the law, (both in action and in heart,) so long 
his will is not conformed to the law; and this discord between 
the human will and the divine must necessarily be an object of 
the divine displeasure. Now it is an undoubted matter of 
fact, that all men sin. Also every man's conscience will tell 
him if he will only turn his attention to himself, that if he 
does not actually always transgress the law, yet he is often 
inclined to do so. And experience teaches, that this incli- 
nation to sin appears in men as soon as they begin to exercise 
their freedom, that, therefore, this inclination is, as it were, 
rooted in human nature, and that we have to contend with it 
incessantly, as with an enemy who is always threatening us. 
Even if any one is found in the way of improvement, yet he 
cannot, with all his striving after^jnoral perfection, attain to 
true perfection. His virtue is and'always remains imperfect, 
and therefore, in as much as it is so, he is an object of the 
divine displeasure. If he would still make himself entitled to 
the divine favor, according to oiir supposition, he cannot do it 
of himself; he must through another obtain those blessings, 
which are consequences of the divine favor, in order that he 
may riot at last be undeserving these consequences. We can 

* See the first observation in the preceding demonstration. 
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hence rightly say, a man cannot by his own merit, but he 
must by the merit of another, be justified and saved. 

This proof may also be thus stated: if a man would better 
himself, and thereby obtain the divine approbation, he must 
pass from evil to good. But in order to be able even to 
resolve on improvement, he must already love the good and 
abhor the evil; he must at least, in inclination be a good man. 
But this is the main thing, and causes the chief difficulty. 
Since, if the disposition only is good, the conduct will take 
care of itself. Hence it is absolutely inconceivable how a 
man can become good and well-pleasing to God, except aid 
from a foreign source be given him. He is not only wanting 
in merit of his own, but we cannot even see how he can ob- 
tain it unless the merit of another is given him, which he 
makes his own by faith, and for the sake of which, God gives 
him his approbation. Hence Eckartshausen, ip his work en- 
titled "Faith in Christ, the shortest way to God"— justly calls 
on man: "Leave all your struggling after virtue, weak mortal! 
you cannot attain to it — neither by your reason nor by your 
heart. Abandon all your strivings to raise yourself up; you 
are sunk too low. And yet there remains for you a great 
support in your misery: this can lift you up: on this you must 
clbnb; Tliis pillar of support ia Christ, and this climbing up 
is faith in him. You are nothing without him and every 
thing with him. You can do nothing by yourself, he alone 
does every thing for you. As little merit as the wood of a 
flute, which the musician's breath blows, has in the beautiful 
concert; so little merit have you in all the good that is within 
you. All the good belongs to the Lord; the evil only is ours; 
as the rough unsusceptibility of tone belongs to the wood 
from which the flute is made. Art first shapes the incapable 
wood into the flute, and the artist plays on the flute harmo- 
nious tones. Thus the grace of God and his merit forms our 
hearts into members of his kingdom, and his own glorious ex- 
cellence produces the excellent in us." 



SUPPLEMENT, 

To the Exhibition of the Conflict of Reason with itself in the 

Doctrine of the Atonement. 

Here then we have hit upon one of the strangest phenomena 
in the human mind. Reason cannot help asking itself the 
question: "How and by what means can man obtain the 
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divine favor? But while it seeks to answer the questioQ, it 
falls into a manifest contradiction with itself. On the one 
side it is said, either man cannot obtain the Divine favor, or 
he must obtain it by himself, since God must find in man 
those qualities which God approves. And even if any thing 
is offered him from without, which can make him acceptable 
to God, he must at least receive this offering of his own free- 
will, and make use of it. His will must at last contain the 
peculiar ground of the divine favor; he cannot by mere passive- 
. ness obtain this favor, but he must obtain it by his own volun- 
tary activity. But on the other side it is said, "Either man 
cannot obtain the Divine approbation, or he must obtain it 
through another. Since Grod can have no pleasure in imper- 
fection, and man is and ever remains imperfect; much as he 
may strive after goodness, his will is not actually conformed 
to the law; and therefore he cannot of himself obtain the 
favor of God. It is clear from our very statement that these 
contradictions are not produced by an artful sophistry — by a 
mere confusion of seeming reasons. They are founded on the 
very nature of the human intellect. It is the necessary result 
of reflection on the conditions of moral retribution on the one 
side, and on the nature of our moral condition on the other. 
Hence at one time the thesis, and at another the cmti-thesis, 
presents itself vividly to the eyes of the thoughtfbl and well- 
disposed man, according as he directs his attention to this 
side or to that, so that he wavers hither and thither, and in- 
clines now to one and now to the other. 

At one time a man says to himself thus: "I must certainly 
work out my own moral improvement, if the Holy one is to 
look on me with satisfaction!" At another time he says to 
himself the contrary: **Some means must be given me where- 
by my imperfection may be amended in the eyes of GtKi, my 
sinfulness blotted out, if'^the Holy One is to regard me, an im- 
perfect man, with favor. *' 

We may, by observation of ourselves, and of others, easily re- 
mark, that the antithesis presents itself to the mind with 
peculiar vividness, when the mind is siezed with a strong 
sense of its own imperfection, when conscience suddenly 
wakes up after the performance of an immoral act, and brings 
a lively remembrance of all former misdeeds. 
/ Hence the dying so commonly incline to the side of the 
antithesis. Since, when death approaches, conscience is most 
vividly wakened because the sensible world fades from the 
view, and the spiritual world draws nearer. The account 
now seems closed, the prospect of atoning for past evil, by a 
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good life, disappears, and the Judge of the world, in his awful 
majesty, stands before the terrified sinner. Then is the doc- 
trine of vicarious merit dad and welcome tidings. And hence 
it is easy to see why old men, who have led dissolute lives in 
their youth, should very much depend upon this doctrine. 

We shall find, on personal observation, traces of this con- 
tradiction in all writings that have ever been written on the 
doctrine of the Atonement, and on every kindred subject. 
Read, for example, the works that have appeared upon Rein- 
hard's famous sermon "on the free grace of God," as well for it 
as against it. Is not here the thesis, there the anti-thesis? 
Are not both the propositions in some of these works stated so 
expressly and with such important reasons, that we are at last 
perplexed to know for which we ought to decide.* Ot read 
the works of St. Augustine and his opponents, or of Luther 
and his opponents, upon this subject! This contradiction will 
appear throughout to the eyes of the attentive reader with 
such clearness, that he will surely never accuse us of having 
purposely set reason agaitst itself, in order to amuse ourselves 
with the conflict, or take advantage of the reader by con- 
fusing his ideas. Even the simple fact, that men from the 
first, or as soon as their moral capacities are developed, regard 
a virtuous life and consequently self-effected improvement, as 
the condition of the Divine approbation, and at the same time 
think on some means of appeasing the Deity, and consequently 
seek an outward interposition for the Divine favor — this fact, 
undeniable and apparent, both among sacred and profane 
writers, must free us from the reproach of having purposely 
originated this contradiction. It has shown its influence 
through all ages heretofore, and it needs now no very great 
discrimination, nor remarkable historical learning, to find the 
plainest traces of it in human actions and opinions. 

What then follows from this singular contradiction of 
reason with itself? The most obvious consequence, which 
anv one could infer, would be this: "Reason cannot and must 
not decide on this matter; it must await and receive the de- 
cision of a higher revelation; God himself must teach man, 
how and by what means he can obtain his favor. God must 
tell us whether thesis or arUi-thesis is true." 

* This conclusion **I know not tbhat I ought to believe" sometimes, also, with 
the additional remark, "Theologians ^emselves do not know" — I have so often 
heard in this discussion, both from clergy and laity, learned and unlearned, old and 
young, that I regard it as a meritorious labor to make a fundamental analysis of 
the enbject, in order to stop the progress of this most dangerous Religious Indif- 
ference* 
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We will not now press the idea» that if reason, which comes 
from God, the fountain of all good, bewilders us in a labyrinthi 
it may at least be presumed that it will, when it has narrowly 
examined its own processes, find also some clue in itself to 
lead us out again. We rather take up the aforesaid reply 
practically, and refer imipediately to the Christian Revelation. 
We therefore open the book which contains this revelation, 
and meet first with the following expression of the Apostle 
Paul in his letter to the Romans. Chap. iii. verses 23 — ^28. 

' *Tor all have Binned, and come «liort of the gloiy of God; being justified freely 
by his grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness 
for the remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God; to declare, 
I say, at this time his righteousness: that he might be just, and the justifier of 
him which believeih in Jesus. Where is boasting then? It is excluded. By what 
lawl Of worksl Nay; but by the law of faith. Therefore we conclude that a 
man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law," 

We read on farther, and meet with another decision, froni 
the Apostle James, in the general Epistle. Chap. ii. 14 — ^24. 

**Vniat doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have not 
worksl Can faith save himi If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of 
daily food, and one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled; notwithstanding ye give them not those things which be needful for the 
body; what doth it profit! Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone. 
Yea, a man may say, Thou hast faith, and I have works: shew me thy faith with- 
out thy works, and I will shew thee my faith by my works. Thou believest that 
there is one God, thou dost well. The devils also believe and tremble. But 
wilt thou know, vain mau! that faith without works is dead. Was not Abra- 
ham our father justified by works when he had offered his son Isaac upon the 
altarl Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, and by works was faith 
i^ade perfect! And the scripture was fulfilled which saith, Abraham believed God, 
and it was imputed unto him for righteouousness: and he was called the fiiend 
ai God. Ye see then, how by works a man justified, and not by faith only."* 

What then do we find in these two most remarkable 
passages? Need we again refer to our contradiction? Does 
not our thesis lie in the last passage — hy himself ^ through ^oodf 
iDorks must a man become well-pleasing to God, and be justi- 
fied and saved, and, — and in the first passage is not our anti- 
t/iesis found — not by himself, not by good works, but by faith 

* Here the word 'only' (numon) stands actually in the text. If, as is highly probable, James 
had, if not the Epistle to the Romans, at least the well known doctrine of Paul, before his 
eyes, it appears hence more clearly, that Luther not without reason introduced this woid 
into the Pauline text. 
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in vicarious merit, may man become acceptable to 6od» justi* 
Sed and saved — so clear, so plain, that those must be entirely 
blinded by prejudice, ^ho do not see it. Our^ood and great 
Luther saw this, who was seldom wrong in such matters, and 
who only wanted a fundamental knowledge of critical inter- 
pretation, in order to be the greatest interpreter and translator 
of the Bible. He saw this {Jacobus directe contra Paulum 
operUms jtisti/icationem tribuit — James, in direct opposition to 
Paul, attributes justification to works — are his words,) and 
what did he do? He could not find the synthesis between 
thesis and antithesis, he immediately turned (from reasons 
which is not in place here to mention) to the side of the 
Pauline anti-thesis, and rejected the epistle of James, so ex- 
cellent in other respects, as being an epistle of straw, and not 
apostolical, not Christian.* 

This great man was unquestionably rash in this; since by a 
critical, or rather an uncritical decision he cut the knot, which 
he should have untied by reason and philosophy, npt by inter- 
pretation, as Wetstein and other theologians have done; a 
rashness which we can pardon in him, on account of his living 
zeal for all that he held to be true and good. It is very clear 
from this and other principles stated by us, that Luther found 
our alleged contradiction (even verbally according to his own 
translation) in the above cited passages, and that he himself 
did not wilfully introduce it. Now no other passage is found 
in scripture, wherein this contradiction is actually solved — f . e. 
a passage in which such a solution is given in clear and simple 
terms. In general, the Bible demands at one time a holy life, 

•* Luther fell here into the same fault into which many recent theologians have 
fallen, of criticising or explaining away passages of scripture merely on dogmatic 
grounds. He concluded, that because James, directly contrary to Paul, attributes 
justification to works, James' epistle is good for nothing. Wetstein rightly blames 
this conclusion, and replies, that we might as well reverse the decision and reject 
the view of Paul. He thereforo seeks to reconcile James and Paul, and maintains 
that the former by works referred to moral conduct, the latter to Mosaic rites. 
But theologians have already very judiciously and rightly rejected this explanation. 
Since Paul, in the subsequent passage, refers, like James, to Abraham, who knew 
nothing of the ceremonial law (Compare Rom. iv. 1 — 3, with Jamea ii. 31 — 23). 
And if Abraham, from faith and obedience toward God, was ready to sacrifice his 
dearest and (from Sarah) his only son, this was no work of the ceremonial law! 
The opposition between Paul and James is manifest. The one allows Abraham 
to have been justified by faith, the other by works. If James had written as much 
and as expressly on the subject, as Paul, the subject would have been less involved 
in doubt. The sequel of this treatise will show, if there be not another way of 
reconciling the two. 

^ 8 • 
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as the condition of divine favor, and at another it refers to 
faith in Jesus as the condition; now it holds up the example of 
Jesus for our imitation, and again it represents the death of 
Jesiis as the great propitiation; now it is the self-wrought 
virtue of a man, now the merits of Jesus, upon which the 
salvation of man is made to depend. Therefore, the theolo- 
gian can never find his way out of the difficulty by exegesis 
alone, but he must take refuge in reasoning; that is, he should 
consider this contradiction, which the scriptures exhibit, with- 
out solving it, as a subject of his farther reflection upon the 
doctrines of scripture, as much as any problem for philoso- 
phical reasoning. He must therefore seek to find by his own 
reflection, the reconciliation or synthesis between the thesis 
and antithesis in the scripture; and no one can blame him for 
this, since scripture itself has made it necessary for him to 
inquire how the seeming contradiction can be solved. Each 
one who respects the scripture should know for his own satis- 
faction, and in order to defend its authority, that this contra- 
diction is not real, but only apparent. 

But before we attempt the enquiry, let us be allowed a 
single remark. If this often mentioned contradiction is found 
in reason, as well as scripture, ought not this consideration 
to make us discreet and tolerant towards one another in re- 
gard to the difierences of opinion upon this point. Cannot 
both A. who maintains the thesis, and B. who maintains the 
antithesis, be serious and right minded men? Cannot both, 
from a lively zeal for all that is true and good, bring forward 
their opinions and support them with all earnestness? Can- 
not he be a true votary of holiness and virtue, who says with 
James, "O, man, do good, and thereby make yourself worthy 
of God's approbation!" as well as he who says with Paul, 
"O man, believe and look towards Jesus, who has made you 
capable of the divine grace?" What if it can be shown that 
both parties may be more united in the principles of their 
thought and feelitig, than they imagine, and that there can be 
found no real, inexplicable contradiction between these two 
opinions, so contradictory in appearance? Should we then 
decry and call each other heretics, and worthy of damnation: 
ought we accuse each other of ignorance, misrepresentation 
of scripture, and God knows what other wicked things? Far 
from it! Let us remember faith, but let us also not forget 
love! 
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SECTION SECOND. 

Solution of the Confiict of Reason with itself in regard to the 

Doctrine of Atonement. 

A contradiction, like that stated in the preceding section, 
in which two propositions plainly opposed to each other, are 
both demonstrated, can be only solved by an attentive study 
of the mode of demon^ratiouj in order to find the truth which 
is contained in both the propositions. Since this is certain, 
that neither of the positions can be true absolutely, or to. the 
entire exclusion of the other. This would be contradicting 
the very elementary principles of logic. Therefore, both the 
propositions can be true only under a certain condition, that 
is, with a certain limitation. What then was the mode of 
reasoning in the demonstration? It must have been observed 
that A. and B. start from exactly the same premises as far 
as the position: "God can be pleased with man only in so far 
as the human will is conformed to the law." Now A. reflects 
entirely on the expression "i£>f//:" B., on the contrary, on the 
expression ^^conformed." A. inferred, that since man can 
please (Jod only on the condition of his vnU being conformed 
to the divine law, man must work his own work, in order to 
obtain the divine grace. But B. inferred, that since man can 
please God only on condition of his will being conformed to 
his law, man cannot do all, in order to obtain the divine favor. 

If we consider the two propositions more closely, 

A, Man must use his aum efforts, ) » j^ ♦ u*«:« ♦u^ 
D Ti)r * J J3 J m order to obtain the 

/>. Man cannot do aa, ) 

divine approbation. We find that both may very well stand 

side by side. The thesis has the following sense: 

Act, that is, labor for your moral and spiritual perfection 
with all your might, as if you YOURSEiiF could immediately 
obtain the divine approbation! 

But the antithesis has the sense: 

Believe, that is, have firm faith in God, that, in so far as 

YOU DO NOT reach ACTUAL PERFECTION, and in SO far AS YOU 

DO NOT PLEASE HIM, God, in view of what is not found imme- 
diately in you, but which can be mediately imparted to 
YOU, will esteem you worthy of his favor! 

Now do these two positions stand in opposition to each 
other? Not at all. They may be even brought together in a 
single proposition. If we call what each man does in order 
to obtain the divine favor, his own merit, and if we will call 
that which is not found immediately in each man<^ but ia 
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reference to which God deemsman worthy his favor, vicarious 
merit; then there results from the two preceding propositions 
which appear above, as thesis and antithesis^ but which appear 
no longer such, the following proposition as 

SYNTHESIS: 

Work with all your might for your moral and mh 

RITUAL perfection, IN THE FIRM FAITH THAT GoD, NOTWITH- 
STANDING YOUR IMPERFECTIONS, WILL, ALTHOUGH NOT ON AO 
COUNT OF YOUR OWN MERIT, YET ON ACCOUNT OF YICARI0V9 
MERIT, FEEL NO DISPLEASURE TOWARDS YOu! 

Since the divine favor and displeasure must be here consid- 
ered according to an observation already made, (See first note 
of the proof of thesis,) and since every moral imperfection is 
of a sinful nature, the foregoing proposition may be thus ex- 
pressed: 

Work with all your might for your moral perfections in the 

firm trust, that God, if not on account of your oum, yet on ac' 

count of vicarious merits tviU not reckon your sins against you! 

Since, moreover, not to reckon sins against one, means the 
same as to forgive sins, and since the forgiveness of sin must 
necessarily be connected with the favor of God, the proposi- 
tion may be thus expressed: 

Work vnth aU your might for your perfection^ in the firm 
faiths that Gtod^ if not for your own^ yet for another^s meriiy 
unll pardon your sins. 

Since, finally, forgiveness of sin, both in general, and especially 
in view of another's merit, is an act of divine grace, and as the 
grace of God must be considered as absolutely /rcc, the follow- 
ing form of our synthesis is the result: 

Work with all your might for your moral perfec- 
tion, IN FIRM RELIANCE UPON THE FREE GRACE OF God! 

There was then between the thesis and antithesis a contra- 
diction, only in so far as: 

1. In the thesis in view of the possibility of man's obtaining 
the divine favor, every thing was attributed to his own merit, 
consequently it was falsely presumed, that man could actually 
attain topenection: in which case the merits of another would 
be entirely superfluous. And 

2. In the antithesis, in view of the possibility of man's 
obtaining the divine favor, every thing is attributed to vica- 
rious merit, consequently it is falsely presumed that man has 
nothing to do towards his own perfection, but to consider as 
his own, a merit which is not actually his own, and upon that 
merit to rely. The contradiction results from a partial 
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"e^ec^ton, which, since reflecting upon one thing is always 
coanected with an abstraction of the mind from the other 
thing, springs from the very laws of the intellect. While A. 
reflects merely on the will of man in reference to his moral 
perfection, he turns away from the other point, and must 
therefore derive the divine favor, merely from his own merit. 
And while B. reflects merely on the conformity of the will to 
the divine law in view of moral perfection, he turns his 
thoughts away from the first point, and must consequently 
derive the divine favor merely from vicarious merit. But as 
soon as we take a view of all the points in reference to moral 
and spiritual perfection, as we ought to do, in order to think 
fully and judge rightly on any subject, then the synthesis 
results of itself, that man must indeed use his own efforts, 
but must also trust, in regard to what he cannot do, to the 
grace of God. 

He who has this trust in God, has the true faith; that is, a living 
and saving faith. This faith is livings in so far as it is active 
in fulfilling the law as the will of God. (Faith without works 
is dead^ says James.) This faith moreover is savings so far 
as man obtains by it the divine favor. But it is impossible 
that any one should have tl^is faith without being led by it 
to strive for moral perfection, and thereby, as much as he 
may, obtain the divine approbation. If such an impulse is 
not found in him, he must sin against God's grace, therefore 
abuse the grace, and consequently become an object of the 
displeasure of God. Hence it can be rightly said that Faith 
is the fourUain of good works^ if it is true and genuine: and 
whether it be such, can be known only by the good vxyrks 
which are as the fruits of faith. From this it follows, that 
faith and works are by no means opposed, but intimately con« 
aected together, and are, in fact one and the same things 
(dewed from difierent sides. It is impossible that any one, 
who is zealous for true moral perfection, and who regards 
Grod as the Holy Lawgiver and Righteous Judge, can have 
faith without loorkSf or works unthout faith. The conscious- 
aess of the imperfection of his virtue, or of his works, leads 
him necessarily to rely on the grace of Gk)d (faith): but he 
can have no such faith, if he do not strive with all his might • 
for goodness. If by faith, on the contrary, be understood a 
lazy assent to certainfacts or doctrines^ with the idea that this 
mere assent is well pleasing to God: this faith certainly cannot 
produce good works^ and both are opposed to each other. 
But this faith is not a genuine and true^ but a superstitious or 
delusive faith. If by works moreover be understood merely 

8* 
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ostensible holiness^ or an outward conformity to the law, with- 
out a changed heart: then these works are certainly income 
patible with true faiths and both are opposed to one another; 
but these works are not good, but rotten fruits. All true 
faith in matters of religion is accordingly practical^ and reli- 
gion is nothing hut practical faith. He who does not believe 
practically has ho religion. Consequently practical faith 
alone is saviTtg.* 

Although the difficulty before us has now been explained, 
the question may yet be asked; is there not some pecuUasr 
scheme whereby God is propitiated and man redeemed. Is 
there not a particular individual^ whose merits are imputed 
to man, to supply the deficiency of his own goodness? It is 
easily seen that this question goes beyond the limits of men 
reason. It presupposes a certain fact, and moreover an out- 
ward fact, -which happened in a past age. With all thii, 
reason by itself has nothing to do. Upon this point we must h 
interrogate experience or history — that is, we must con- 
sider whether in the whole circle of events, which history 
recounts in a credible manner, a single event occurs, whidi h 
can be assumed, as answering the idea of an Atonement or i 
Redemption. 

But before we enter upon the consideration of this question, 
the preceding question presents itself, whether it be absolutely 
necessary to answer this question; that is, v^hether man, in 
order to be saved, or in order to obtain the divine favor, mMsX 
know precisely in what way and manner he is reconciled |^ 
with God or redeemed. This last question cannot be an- 
swered in the affirmative without presumption and arrogance 
towards God. Since if the way of Atonement or reconcilia- 
tion were first made known at a definite period, and the. 
knowledge of it has been only gradually diffiised, so that even 
at the present day, very many men, without their own fault, 
still live in ignorance of this fact; then it follows, that all these 
men must he absolutely damned, that is, excluded from the 
divine favor, who, without any fault on their own part, have 
Kved or are living in this ignorance. What heart, not devoid 
of common human affection, can think of such a sentiment 

* «Yott believe/' says the Apostle, *'that there is one God: in this you do wdl: 
even the devils believe and tremble." Nothing can be more striking than this 
traly divine declaration. All the consolation, all the blessed power of &ith is 
immediately annihilated, when fiaith is nothing bat a theoretical heUef, In that 
case faith is only an object of terror to men. It .will be seen hereafter that a 
this our theory of faith and works, the only means of reconciling James and PmiI 
isfomid. 

\ 
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without a shudderl What man of common sense can express 
such an idea without blaspheming God himself!* 

It is therefore the part of wisdom and modesty in concerns 
of the spiritual world, to grant that the way and manner of 
the Atonement may be unknown to a person, and yet he 
possess a practical faith, a lively trust in the free grace of 
God, and through this faith may be acceptable to God, and 
saved. This is expresslv declared to us throughout the Book 
which reveals the definite way and manner of Atonement. 
Paul and James both impute practical faith to Abraham, 
although he himself knew the future Mediator only by inde- 
finite promises, and consequently anticipated the redemption, 
without knowing any thing definitely of the way and manner 
tf it, and thus we may suppose that Socrates also (who 
expressed a decided anticipation of a future Savior) and 
other virtuous Heathen may have become acceptable to God 
by practical faith, and consequently have been saved, although 
they could not know the way and manner of their salvation. 
Said not the Mediator to one of his disciples, who would not 
believe because he had not seen: "Blessed are they who have 
Hot seen and yet believed!" 

(Rbmainbbb in oub nbzt.) 

* I know that theologians — Christian theologians! are found, who either directly 
idvocate this opinion, and consign to Hell, without mercy, all who are not 
Christian believers; or if they are at all more merciful, devise a double Heaven, 
ind in the one, place all those who have known and believed — in the other 
those who were unable to know and believe, if they were in other respects virtuous 
men. We may ask the first of these, who has given them the right to damn 
^ir fellow-men, while they themselves are saved only by grace? — and we may 
uk the others who has given them such insight into the mysteries of the future 
NTodd, that they can assign to every man his place there? Wretched men, who 
prate so much about your ignorance, weakness, degradation, and humi^ty, and 
irfao at the same time are so overwise, so arrogant, so proud, and so daring in 
regard to others. Oh, my soul! enter not thou into their company! 
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Art. 2.— dangers OF THE WEST. 

When Anthony Wayne forced from the Indians of the 
North- West the treaty of *95, this vast territory was thrown 
open to all that chose to flock hither. And who would 
naturally seek the wilderness? Not men of wealth; not 
men of high mental culture; but the enterprisin|; and ener- 
getic poor: the shrewd New-Englander, the savmg Grerman, 
the warm hearted but impoverished Virginian: all that would 
gain bread or wealth; that would mend or make fortunes. 
The men of the west were therefore money-seekers; they 
knew and cared little for the elegancies of life, and the voice 
of the muses was as little to their taste as the whoop of the 
savage; even history was not listened to if she told of any 
thing prior to *75. 

The character thus formed has since varied, but not radi- 
cally changed. The West is still the land of promise to the 
needy, and men still come here to mend or make fortunes. 
Although the people are intelligent, although education is 
every where countenanced, although many men of refinement 
and polish have arisen there, yet is the mass bent upon gain. 
And even education, warmly and generously as it is sup- 
ported, is half in the pay of mammon; boys are educated 
rather to "do well in the world," than to become good men, 
and sincere Christians; and reading, writing, and cyphering 
are very much insisted on, because one cannot "get alon^ 
without them, while a cheerful temper and forgiving spint, 
and a tongue that hates deceit, are very excellent things, but 
by no means so important as arithmetic. 

Now there are two classes of money-seekers in the world; 
the first seek it as a mean to some good end, this end furnishes 
their motive, and in gaining wealth they are developing their 
best powers. The second class seek wealth as the mean 
to some end of doubtful propriety, or merely as itself 
an end; they seek it too, with a spirit of intense devotion; 
it is ever in their thoughts, and in every thing influences their 
conduct. These men are narrowing and deadening their best 
powers, they lose sight of their immortal destiny, and however 
Christian in profession, are, practically unbelievers. To this 
class the mass of money-seekers every where, and in all time, 
belong. 

If this be so, then national wealth, although the cause of 
that civilization which is without, may be the destroying 
poison of that civilization which is of the Spirit, and whi^ 
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alone is of value. To a Roman, it was a good argument 
against wealth, that it brought in luxury and national weak- 
ness, but to a Christian, there is a far more weighty cause for 
distrusting it; it is the individual moral toipor which it 
brings about. For us to have canals, and rail-roads, and 
mines, and to be devoid, as a people, of spiritual purity 
and spiritual strength, is to sell, not our birth-right, but our 
souls themselves, for a mess of pottage. No truth spoken 
by the Truth-sayer, is more practical than that we cannot 
serve God and mammon; and it should teach us that whatever 
tends to increase and perpetuate amon^ us the race of mere 
money-seekers, tends inevitably to unchristianize us; and let 
us never be so short-sighted as to think that a people can be 
great, when the individuals composing it are spiritually want- 
mg. The material riches of the universe could never raise 
from the dust a nation of dead souls. 

It is true that many men, and many statesmen, and many 
philosophers too, do not recognize that connection between 
the individual and the State -mach seems to us so important: 
they think that because the nation, as one, can be rich, pow- 
erful, and influential, while it cannot be spiritually-minded, 
therefore, wealth and power are the only things in which 
the nation is concerned. But if it be a truism that the nation 
exists only for the good of those composing it, it exists of 
course for their highest good, and whatever is at enmity with 
that highest good, must be at enmity with the true good of 
the state, for it is opposed to that for which the state exists. 
But the intense spirit of gain, which fills a money-seeking 
community, is opposed to the highest good of the members of 
that community, for the essence of it is selfishness, and in its 
exercise the nobler powers of the soul are never called into 
action. However valuable, then, wealth may be when 
gained, it can never outweigh the evil attending its gain, 
when pursued in the spirit so prevalent in a new and grow- 
ing country: and however heterodox the opinion, we have no 
doubt it were better for our rail-roads to be destroyed, our 
imneral wealth annihilated, and our soil impoverished, than 
for the present respect and appetite for money to increase, , 
or even to remain where it is now. The present influence 
of riches is the predominance of the material over the spiritual; 
it is the sign of disease; and it is with grief that we feel that 
the means for spiritual growth which mechanical philosophy, 
Wonderful natural abundance, and free institutions have given 
% have not, thus far, been duly improved. It is with grief 
that we feel the noblest talents and purest characters otour 
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country so enwrapped in merely worldly good; giving* af0. 
all spiritu^ concerns to the clergy, and living six days in tbtfm 
seven as if Christianity was to them what the andesf 
mythology was to the philosophers, a bauUe to amuse th^ 
multitude with; as if they knew of no moral vision that hcU 
beyond this life, and immortality were a dream. 

If what we have said be correct, the people of the Weil 
have among them, naturally and inevitably, a dreadful fe W ^, 
to their best good; it has been bom among them; it is thrir fci^* 
misfortune that it is in their households, not their fault, bil i« ^ 
it will be their fault if it be suflFered to remain. Every patni*|i»^? 
and every philanthropist is bound to assist in the destructM» 
of this foe to humanity and to republicanism: to humaQit][f 
because the love of money deadens all of humanity that k fc*! 
not perishable; and to repubUcanism, because while wealthi |^ 
so sought and so reverenced, the poor will envy and war 
against the rich. The mass must ever be poor, and while 
riches are held out as the criterion of influence, that mass must 
be at variance with the few, so that an aristocracy of birth |ri 
would scarce be more anti-republican than the existing aris- 
tocracy of long purses. 

But in the West, not only is wealth sought, but it is sought 
very generally in the worst of ways, by speculation. Whether 
speculation be first cousin to gambling or no, we care not} 
one thing is certain, that the eSeci on 3ie mind and charact^ 
is the same, whether our fortune depend on a chance tuiB 
of a die, or an equally chance turn of the money or produce. 
It is folly to say, that all commercial and agriculturii opera- 
tions are affected by chance, for if this authorises speculatios; 
it authorises gambling. The minds of a speculating peojje 
must be affected and affected injuriously by their business. 

The men of the West then, have to contend first with a pret- 
alent spirit of mere money-making, and second, with a disposi- 
tion to make it short-hand; both these things are natural pro- 
ducts of their soil, but like many productions of a rank soil, are 
themselves rank poisons. 

Again, the West was bom democratic; it did not feel 
or fight its way from loyalty to independence, but began in 
the faith that all men are bom free and equal; a faim well 
suited to a race of pioneers. One result of this faith has 
been that the principle of reverence has grown weak this 
side the mountains, while the sense of sel^dependence, and 
as a common consequence, of contempt for all that is 
opposed to self, have grown strong. This is an evil; not a 
political, but an individual evil; not an evil that proves 
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lemocracy unsuited for us, but as one that proves it faulty, 
[t is an evil because no principle of action leads more con- 
innally to improvement than a mistrust of ourselves, and a 
lue reverence for otheri^, and other things than those that we 
lave; while contempt, based more upon self-esteem than the 
laments of what we contemn, is the mortal foe of advance- 
aient, and the very opposite of Christianity. It is better to 
revere* what is in itself contemptible than to despise what 
is in itself venerable, and imperfect beings must err on one 
ride or the other. One tendency of democratic institutions, 
then, upon individuals is to unchristianize them, by destroying 
Ohristian humility and elevating Satanic pride, and the evn 
results of this tendency we see daily in our public halls no 
less than in our private kitchens. We see every where what 
is called self-respect, but what is too often in one station^ 
unholy self-reliance, in another, assumption and impertinence; 
and but very seldom that spirit of Christ which men call cow- 
ardice and mean spiritedness. 

There is another evil coming from democratic institutions. 
As all can vote, and all be chosen to office, political rank, 
and politics generally, assume an undue stand in our minds. 
We soon mistake means for ends, and sacrifice great good to 
gain, what, at the best, can but lead to that good which we 
give up. The end of the state is to serve best the highest 
good of its members, but in our anxiety to have some man 
brought forward, or some measures carried, we injure our 
own minds^ and mislead all whom we influence, by a devotion 
to our object, wholly out of proportion to its value. If as 
much had been said, thought, and written about subjects of 
lasting importance within ten years, as has been about the 
United States Bank, the character of the people might have 
been almost changed; but the mechanic lays down his ham- 
mer to read politics, the farmer quits his plough to talk 
politics; the merchant leaves his books half-posted to demon- 
strate the folly of the veto, or the wisdom of the deposite 
removal, even the quiet student forsakes his books to follow 
this Jack-a-lanthern. What if all the women should turn 
politicians? — we should be shocked, because their characters, 
^e know, must suffer by the turmoil and dust. And are men 
«o different that theirs will not suffer? What is an elec- 
tioneering clergyman worth? How well does he fit himself 
to lead in the way to heaven? And shall we not follow our 
leader? Or are we of other clay than him? No; the truth 
% that the great interest felt in politics by the mass of a 
- ^ocracy, injures every soul in that mass, for it is an ab* 
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sorbing) selfish, earthly, unspiritual interest; and being ^Lgi 
it is an evil; it is opposed to the end of goyemment, ^l,^ 
political freedom is no equivalent for moral degradation, ^t 
slave of the Russian autocrat may be more fortunate in iJ't 
chains than we in odr freedom, if we use that freedoiJ^ 
wrongly; and we do use it wrongly, when we defxjie ourself0^ 
to pontics. But let us be understood. We are friends, irtt 
foes, to democracy; we speak of its evils, its common vA] 
almost certain evils; but even with these evils, we prefer it It 
any other form, with its evils. So of wealth; there are evik 
attending its accumulation, and all facilities to its accumulation, 
but it is in itself a blessiri^; and though, if it could not be 
separated from those evils, we should rather our lands wei« 
poor than rich, yet we believe it can be; we beheve that men , 
fnay grow rich and yet not be mere money-seekers; and we 
believe too that they can live in a democracy and yet be 
humble and give to politics but their due. 

While, therefore, we are in favor of the democratic system 
for this country and people, we cannot but see the dangers 
of the system; we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
^ur freedom makes us estimate liberty too often as an end 
rather than a mean; nor our ears to the flattery poured out 
upon the mob by those who forget all but petty self-advanoe- 
ment. Our independence should be used to provide means 
for the growth and perfection of our people in character and 
spirit, or it is of little value. But it is not so used; there is no 
hiding the truth that we are pre-eminently a physical and 
worldly people. Our common pursuits, our literature, our 
education, are all worldly. Practical men and practical teach- 
ing, and practical truths are all the cry, and by these things 
we mean men and truths fitted for this globe and this body, ^ 
as though when the last day comes, the sincere Christiao, 
whose life has been one of toil and temptation, and who has ii 
borne all and done all, not for wealth or notoriety, but for 4 
the good of others and his own spiritual purity, would not be 5 
found vastly more practical than the richest merchants or 
most influential statesmen. 

In the love of wealth as an end, in the disposition to seek 
that wealth by speculation, in the self-dependent spirit re- 
sulting from political equality, and in the great interest takai 
in politics by all classes, we believe may be found the roots of 
most of the peculiar dangers of this country, and in particular, 
of the West. Against those dangers all are bound to act, at 
least those that look for an immortality. And how can they 
act! By education; the education of the young, and tiie 
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education of the adult. By placing in the true light the 
value of wealth, national power, political notoriety, and 
and political influence, as compared with a warm, open, pure 
heart, and a fair, inquiring, unsectarian mind. 

We need not cease to be merchants, because while trading 
we should keep justice and kindness more in view than mere 
gain; because we must regard the influence of every act upon 
others and ourselves as immortal beings, rather than the net 
cash profits of it. We need not quit politics because we 
must think of the eternal interests of those we afiect, more 
than our own immediate good. Washington was a man of 
business and a politician, and yet ceased not to be a Christian in 
every act, and the same was true of John Jay and John Marshall. 

It is a very common-place truth, to be sure, that a man 
should be pure and kind, but it is not a very common-place 
practice; nor do we believe that there is among teachers, 
writers, or influential men generally any thing like a full 
comprehension of the tendency to antagonism which exists 
between business and politics, and Christian duty. It is not 
that immorality, or that selfishness, even, is apt to result 
from trade, speculation, and partyism, but that an unsound, 
over-anxious, worldly mind comes from them; those powers 
which we C€J1 spiritual because they refer to a future of pure 
spiritual existence, are unused by the common man of the 
world; he cares nothing for the ideal, the perfect, the poetic; 
that natural longing for these things which exists, more or 
less developed, in every soul, has been pointed to the money- 
heap, the political ofiice, or the niche of literary fame, and 
seeks in seeking them to be satisfied; it asked for bread and 
has been given a stone. In this truth may be found the 
explanation of all the complaints of the emptiness of riches, 
fame and power: the very instinct that leads men to seek these 
things, is that which should guide them to the true object, a 
Christian life; he that said to her of Samaria, *' Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst," 
can alone quench that thirst for happiness, for power, for the 
infinite and eternal, and all the efibrts of others, can but hew 
out broken cisterns that will hold no water. 

These foes to the true civilization are to be met, I have said, 
by Education; not by learning to cypher to the Rule of Three, 
but by a Spiritual and Religious Education; one that will lead 
men to change not only their means, but their ends of life. But 
what we understand by spiritual education, and how far we 
think there is a prospect of its gaining ground in the West, 
We must reserve for a future No. j. h. p. 

9 
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AST. 3.— LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 

• 

St. Louis^ Jtdy 13. 
Your inference is not a fair one in regard to the morals 
of this city. I have nothing to say in defence of the savage 
barbarity of the mob which murdered Mcintosh, and I confess 
that such a scene could not be acted in any community where 
the great principles of Christian civilization are well under- 
stood. But its occurrence here does not prove this community 
to be so far behind the rest of our country as you suppose. 
With like provocations the same thing would occur in your 
city, or in almost any other city of the Union. The negro 
who was burnt was, in the first place, obnoxious on account 
of his former insolent demeanor, from the fact that he had 
killed one or two whitemen at the south, and attempted to 
kill one of our citizens a year ago, and especially from his 
supposed connexion with abolitionists of Pittsburg. In the 
second place, the sheriff whom he killed was one of the most 
popular men in the city, and his body was left upon the 
pavement in sight of every one who passed, while his children 
were gathered round it exciting compassion by their loud 
cries; he had been killed moreover, without any provocation, 
in the quiet discharge of his duty. Thirdly, it was universally 
believed that the constable, Mr. Mull, who had also been 
stabbed, was mortally wounded, and it was known that he 
would leave a large family destitute. It was also believed 
that if he died there wouid be no positive evidence of the 
negro's guilt, and that a jury would be compelled to acquit 
him of murder for want of legal proof. The possibility of 
the negro's escaping, if left to the course of the law, was in- 
creased by the fact that two men convicted of murder 
and sentenced to death within the last two years, escaped 
punishment by breaking jail. Add to all this, that the afiray 
happened just after sun-down, when every body was at 
leisure, and the laborers returning from a hard day's work, 
many of them doubtless under the excitement of liquor, were 
more easily wrought upon, and more ready to join in a tumult 
than at any other time, and I think you will agree with me 
that it is no slander upon our country to say that under the 
same circumstances the same barbarity would have been 
committed in almost any other city of the Union. Bad as 
the case is, it is not worse, if all things are taken into consid- 
eration, than events which have occurred recently in Charles- 
town, Mass., Philadelphia, Baltimore, and several other cities* 
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The burning of the convent in Charlestown was an act hardly 
less barbarous than the burning of the negro here, while it 
was far more deliberate and unprovoked, and finds more per- 
sons willing to excuse it. The attack upon free negroes in 
Philadelphia was a more systematic, more extensive, and 
equally ferocious outrage. The Baltimore mob, which was 
caused by a dispute about money, committed in broad day- 
light, the most aggravated assault upon the property and lives 
of the obnoxious persons, who escaped death only by flight. 
In all these cases, there was deliberate, concerted action, 
which is alone enough to magnify a small crime into a great 
one. But here, the whole tragedy was begun and ended in 
two hours. From the time uiat Mcintosh was first taken 
into custody and carried towards the jail, until he was a 
dead man, was less than two hours. In this brief space of 
time the murder was committed and the murderer made the 
victim of a savage kind of justice. I would not burden my 
conscience by defending either the lawlessness or the bar- 
biirity of the punishment inflicted; there is a stain left by the 
whole proceeding upon the character of this city; but every 
one who is acquainted with human nature, and has observed 
the progress of popular excitements, will acknowledge, that 
one outrage of this sort is no proof of a peculiarly depraved 
state of morals in the community where it happened. I will 
not say that such a thing cannot happen again in this city, 
I think that it cannot, but at the same time, I know that the 
spirit of mob-law is generally diffused both here and every 
where in the United States, and that it finds defenders even 
among those who call themselves the better class in the com- 
munity. Fools that they are, not to perceive that the freedom 
and peace of our country depend upon the maintenance of 
the law! Fools, to suppose that their liberty or life is safe 
in the hands of an irresponsible multitude! Mob-law has 
not yet gone its whole length amon^ us, and whether its 
worst and most ruinous outbreaks will happen here or else- 
where, it is impossible to say. I look upon the outrage in 
this city not as indicating any thing peculiar to the place; it 
was only one among the exhibitions of popular violence, with 
which the face of our whole land has been recently disfigured; 
it was one illustration of the principle, which is now so com- 
monly taught, that the popular voice, under however great 
excitement it speaks, is superior to all law, whether human 
or (jfivine. 

A few words more in regard to the morals of this city. It 
vt a delicate subject, and difficult to speak of so as to convey 
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a correct idea. I have been in most of the large cities of the 
Union, and I know of none which will bear to be brought into 
a strong light. The most moral among them hides in its dark 
alleys and secret places unheard of iniquity. The world has 
not yet seen a Christian city. This city is like all other com- 
mercial cities with which I am acquainted. It has the usual 
proportion of drinking-houses and drunkards, but I must 
say this for it, that although there is a great deal of drinking, 
the number of drunkards is smaller than I have generally 
seen in other cities. There is much blasphemy, much licen- 
tiousness of every kind. There is undoubtedly much more 
of every kind of vice than I am aware of. But since I have re- 
sided here I have not seen a greater proportion of vice than I 
have witnessed in cities east of the mountains. There is not 
that difference which eastern people imagine. On the evening 
of the last 4th of July I passed through the city from one end to 
the other at 10 o'clock r. M., and found every thing as quiet as 
in a village, and the whole of that day, usually set apart for idle 
amusements^ was passed without any disturoance. I have no 
disposition to make things appear better than they are, but I 
think that this city is generally as quiet and orderly as almost 
any in the Union. A Boston editor lately asked, "When did 
a day pass in St. Louis without a street-brawl or a murder? 
But I believe that if that profound personage could be unwit- 
tingly transported to this city, he might be a week here with- 
out discovering any thing that he has not been accustomed to 
.see in the place which he now honors with his presence. If 
such a journey would have the effect of convincing him of his 
own ignorance, it is to be hoped that he will come immediately. 
I have been led to say thus much, because I suppose you 
share in the opinions common to eastern people in regard 
to the morality of this place. I wish that the truth were 
more generally known. It gives us very little to boast of, but 
it takes away from other cities the right to cast reproach upon 
us. The attention of the enterprising is just becoming awake 
to the advantages possessed by St. Louis, and we do not wish 
moral and religious men to be kept away by the fear of falling 
into a den of thieves. Those who come may expect to find 
pleasant society and a quiet home. The city is yet only the 
germ of what it is destined to be. We look forward very 
confidently to the time, when it will be one of the largest and 
most important cities of our country. This expectation is 
justified by our geographical position, and our present very 
rapid increase gives an earnest of our future prosperity. The 
state of which this is the commercial emporium, is the largest 
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in the union,* and unsurpassed by any other in its internal 
resources. An unbounded field of enterprise is therefore here 
offered, and we have reason to think that the moral prosperity 
of our city is now keeping pace with its growth in riches and 
population, and have no fear of its falling behind the age. 

lours, w. gT. e. 
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In my first letter, I gave you a few very obvious hints 
on the subject of reading in general, and will now call 
your mind to a question, which every systematic reader 
must ask himself, — it is, Shall my reading be confined to 
one or two subjects until I am thorough in them, or shall 
it be general and superficial? Most whose advice you would 
follow, would, I think, advise the first; for my own part, I am 
in favor of the last course. It is true that superficial know- 
ledge should be avoided where it can be, but to my mind, the 
true question is this. Does it best become a being destined foi: 
eternity to gain a broad view of all that he can know, though 
a very imperfect one, or one more narrow and more perfect? 
If you look into what is said in favor of thorough studies, you 
will find them upheld, generally, as the means to gain worldly 
power or distinction: and when this is not the case, they are 
contended for by those that have little or no faith in the doc- 
trine that our studies, habits and occupations here, will affect 
our fate hereafter. But to me it is clear that all the powers 
and capacities of the man are more perfectly developed, and 
brought out in better proportion by gaining an outline merely 
of all knowledge within our reach, than by pursuing any one 
branch of knowledge into all iis details; and the ridicule and 
scorn which has been heaped upon *'smatterers," though it 
may properly apply to those that go from subject to subject, 
without purpose and without system, cannot with justice fall 
upon students who go perfectly as far as they go, and stop 
because they perceive the inutility of going fartber. Some 
one subject, it is true, will become the prominent one in every 
man's mind, and it is right it should be so, for every man owes 
it to the world, to extend in some direction the circle of know- 
ledge, if it be in his power; bu the prominence differs from 
the entire predominance of one subject. A man may carry 
his researches in natural or mental philosophy , hislot^^ ^\ 

* Hade mo by Hie recent grant of &dditioTi&\ temXorf . 
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natural history, beyond the common line, and yet by no 
means give up other subjects. This has been done by some 
of the most eminent men in all branches — ^Milton, Newton, 
Locke, Coleridge, Goethe. If you read the works of Cole- 
ridge, for instance, you will find continual references to all 
branches of natural and political science, and will see that 
from these he has drawn many of his most admirable illustra- 
tions, and gained from them that breadth and unity of thought 
which must ever distinguish him, despite his many famts; 
and the great German is a still more strikinff instance. 

But the habit of general and systematic study is by no means 
common among either great or small men. We are very apt, 
if lawyers, physicians, or clergymen, to read upon no subject 
as we should read, except that belonging to our profession, 
and seldom upon that. Other subjects we take up for amuse- 
ment, and lay them down again to resume or not as occasion 
occurs. This I would advise you never to do. If a work on 
botany or biography falls in your way, do not touch it, unless 
you see that you can pursue that of which it treats to 
some purpose; and above all things, eschew the habit of 
standing about a library or reading-room, dipping for a moment 
into this book or that review, and then turning to another. 

Reviews are at times of great use, because they compress 
knowledge and give references, and also because they excite 
an interest in subjects that, but for them, we might never ap- 
proach; but they are, to the student, edged tools, to be used 
with great caution. 

I would say, then, let your reading be general, but by no 
means promiscuous or vague. You may learn enough of 
nature to have the God of nature always before you, to 
value all that He has made, and from His works, to learn 
the many lessons of mercy, faith, love, and courage that they 
were meant to teach, and yet be what men will call a smat- 
terer, for you need know few names, and may be ignorant 
of many standard authors: but I should think you far wiser 
to gain this smattering than to give the time spent in its 
gain, to becoming perfect and thorough in the dates of history, 
or the minute facts of statistics. 

But, while I advise a large field of study, I beg you 
to guard against the too current practice of makmg a 
very imperfect knowledge of a subject enough, whatever 
chances may occur for increasing it; I would be content with 
imperfection because general perfection is impossible, but be 
as thorough as you can be, and never think that you know 
enough of a subject when opporl\m\\i<^ o&i \.o mcrease youir 
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wledge of it. There is an essential difference between the 
1 that is content with a scant view of the whole now, 
ause he hopes to perfect that view hereafter, and the man 
: is content with it because he cares to know no more, 
hie more remark and I close; in choosing your subjects of 
ly, have your eye ever upon that creat truth that should 
)ur guide in everv pursuit, and a lull, ever-present, ever- 
lential faith, in which is the beginning, and body and end of 
•hilosophy — the truth that we are immortal spirits. Having 
in view, you will not, as some do, spend years in acquiring 
wledge that cannot have any influence, as far as we can 
upon the eternal interests of yourself or others: having 
in view, you will never narrow your reading to the news- 
srs and magazines of the day; nor yet despise them, for 
7 are your only means of communication with the great 
s of your fellows. It is for want of faith in this truth, 
the lawyer becomes a mere lawyer, the politician a de- 
!e to the small interests of the time, and the tradesman a 
iman of trade. Keep this truth then ever before you, by 
ndance on public worship, by private devotion,* by the 
y of scripture, by the study of nature, by reflecting upon 
r own powers, and going over again in thought your past 
in the opportunities and changes of which you may see the 
id of God schooling j^ou for the future, as clearly as you 
it in the stars of night, the clouds of noon-day, or the 
I and formation of your own body. 

Yours, &c. J. H. p. 



For the Western Messenger. 
TO THE REV. E. P. 

NOW ON HIS TRAVELS FOR HEALTH, 

May strength return to that manlj form, 
And a flow to that heart as fuD and warm 
As the spirit-deptha it was wont to feel 
MoTed, Siloa-like, for the human weal. 
For here is the field, and now is the hour. 
When heralds of light must assert their power. 
A voice is abroad from an iron tongue, 
A hand-like cloud in the heavens is hung, 
A rush is heard as of waves below 
In their dark and deluging overflow. 
O what shall the tide of corruption stay, 
If the salt of the earth dissolves away, . 
And the power that curbed the floods of Tore, 
From voices like thine resounds no more! 
CtMcmmUi, July, 18S6. 1^ ¥. 
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Akt. 5.— manners and HABITS OF THE 
WESTERN PIONEERS. 

BY MANN BUTLBB. 

HOUSE WARMING. 

The picture of a western or frontier wedding, painted in 
its native hues, contained in a former number, would be in- 
complete, without an account of the settlement of the new 
married pair in the duties of matrimonial life. "A spot was 
selected on a piece of land of one of the parents, for their 
^labitation. A day was appointed shortly after their marriage, 
for commencing the work of building their cabin. The 
fatigue party consisted of choppers, whose business it was to 
fell the trees and cut them off at proper lengths; a man with 
a team for hauling them to the place, and arranging them, 
properly assorted, at the sides and ends of the buildings; a 
carpenter, if such he might be called, whose business it was 
to search the woods for a proper tree for making clap-boards 
for the roof. The tree for this purpose must be straight 
grained, and from three to four feet in diameter. The boards 
were split four feet long, with a large frow, and as wide as 
the timber would allow. They were used without planing 
or shaving. Another division were employed in getting 
puncheons for the floor of the cabin; this was done by splitting 
trees about eigliteen inches in diameter, and hewing the faces 
of them with a broadaxe. They were half the length of the 
floor they were intended to make. The materials for the 
cabin were mostly prepared on the first day; and sometimes 
the foundation laid in the evening. The second day was 
allotted for the raising. In the morning of the next day, the 
neighbors collected for the raising. The first thing to be done 
was the election of four corner-men, whose business it was to 
notch and place the logs. The rest of the company furnished 
them with the timbers. In the mean time the boards and 
puncheons were collecting for the floor and roof; so that by 
the time the cabin was a few rounds high, the sleepers and 
floor began to be laid. The door was made by sawing or 
cutting the logs in one side so as to make an opening about 
three feet wide. This opening was secured by upright 
pieces of timber about three inches thick, through which holes 
were bored into the ends of the logs, for the purpose of pinning 
them fast. A similar opening, but wider, was made at the 
end for the chimney. This was built of log^^ and made large 
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to admit of a back and jams of stone. At the square, two 
end logs projected a foot or eighteen inches beyond the wall 
to receive the butting poles, as they were called, against which 
the ends of the iSrst row of clapboards was supported. The 
roof was formed by making the end-logs shorter, until a single 
log formed the comb of the roof; on these logs the clap-boards 
were placed, the ranges of them lapping some distance over 
those next below them, and kept in their places by logs, placed 
at proper distances upon them. The roof, and sometimes the 
floor, were .finished on the same day of the raising. A third 
day was commonly spent by a few carpenters, in levelling off 
the floor, making a clap-board door and a table. This last 
was made of a split slab, and supported by four round legs set 
in auger holes. Some three-legged stools were made in the 
rnne manner. Some pins stuck in the logs at the back of the 
louse, supported some clap-boards which served for shelves, 
or the table furniture. A single fork, placed with its lower 
nd in a hole in the floor, and the upper end fastened to a 
3ist, served for a bedstead, by placing a pole in the fork, with 
ne end through a crack between the logs of the wall*- This 
x>nt pole was crossed by a shorter one within the fork, with its 
uter end through another crack. From the front pole, through 
crack between the loss of the end of the house, the boards were 
ut on, which formed the bottom of the bed. Sometimes other 
oles were pinned to the fork a little distance above these,jfor the 
urpose of supporting the front and foot of the bed, while the 
rails were the support of its back and head. A few pegs around 
le walls for a display of the coats of the women, and hunting- 
lirts of the men, and two small forks or buck's horns to a 
>ist for the rifle and shot-pouch, completed the carpenter 
rork. In the mean time masons were at work. With the 
eart pieces of the timber of which the clap-boards were made,, 
ley made billets for chunking up the cracks between the 
»g8 of the cabin and chimney. The cabin being finished, 
le ceremony of house warming took place, before the ypung 
juple were permitted to move into it. The house warming 
as a dance of a whole night's continuance, made up of the 
ilations of the bride and groom, and their neighbors. On 
Le day following the young couple took possession of their 
3W mansion." 

SPORTS OF THE FRONTIER. 

From the settlement of a new married couple in their 
ontier cabin, the transition is easy to the sports of the 
luntryi which enlivened the solitary and dangerous life of 
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the back-woodsman. ^Let me compose the songs of people, 
and any body else may make their laws," was the saying of 
a shrewd observer of human nature. The amusements of 
any people are not only highly indicative of their character, 
but they exert an important influence in forming and foster- 
ing peculiarities of disposition. Sudi employments exhibit 
the human character, stripped of much of the disguise incident 
to artificial life. The gladiators of antiquity, me bull-fights 
of modem Spain, with the dances of the **vincf-clad hills of 
France," all illustrate this truth. Many of the sports of the 
early settlers of this country, were imitative of the exercises 
and stratagems of hunting and war. Boys were taught the 
use of the bow and arrow at an early age; but although they 
acquired considerable adroitness in the use of them, so as to 
kill a bird or squirrel sometimes, yet it appears to me, that 
in the hands of the white people, the bow and arrow could 
never be depended upon for warfare or hunting, unless made 
and managed in a different manner, from any specimens of 
them that I ever saw. In ancient times, the bow and arrov 
must have been deadly instruments, in the hands of the bar- 
barians of our country; but I much doubt whether any of 
the present tribes of Indians could make much use of the ^ 
flint arrow-heads, which must have been so generally used by 
their forefathers. One important pastime of our boys, was 
that of imitating the noise of every bird and beast in the 
woods. This faculty was not merely a pastime; but a very 
necessary part of education, on account of its utility in cer- 
tain circumstances. The imitations of the gobblings and 
other sounds of wild turkeys, often brought this keen-eyed 
and ever watchful tenant of the forest within reach of the 
rifle. The bleating of the fawn brought its dam to her death 
in the same way. The hunter often collected a company of 
mopish owls to the trees about his camp, and amused himself 
with their hoarse screamioff, his howl would raise and often 
obtain responses from a pack of wolves, so as to inform him 
of their neighborhood, as well as guard him against their 
depredations. This imitative faculty was sometimes requisite 
as a measure of precaution in war. The Indicms, when 
scattered about in a neighborhood, often collected together, 
by imitating turkeys by day, and wolves or owls by night 
In similar situations, our people did the same. 

I have often witnessed the consternation of a whole neigh* 
borhood in consequence of a few screeches of owls. An emy 
and correct use of this imitative faculty was considered as an 
indication that its possessor would become in due time a good 
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hunter and a valiant warrior. Throwing the tomahawk waa 
another boyish sport, in which many acquired considerable 
skill. The tomahawk, with its handle a certain length, will 
make a given number of turns in a given distance. Say, in 
five steps, it will strike with the edge, the handle downwards; 
at the distance of seven and a half, it will strike with the 
edge, the handle upwards, and so on. A little experience en- 
abled the boy to measure the distance with his eye, when 
walking through the woods, apd strike a tree with his toma- 
hawk, in any way he chose. The athletic sports of running, 
jumping, and wrestling, were the pastimes of boys, in common 
with the men. 

A well grown boy, at the age of twelve or thirteen years, 
was furnished with a small rifle and shoe pouch. He then 
became a fort soldier,, and had his port-hole assigned him. 
hunting squirrels, turkeVs and raccoons, soon made him expert 
in the use of the gun. Dancing was the principal amusement 
of our young people of both sexes. Their dances, to be sure, 
were of the simplest forms. Three and four handed reels and 
jigs, country dances, cotillons and minutes, were unknown. I 
remember to have seen once or twice, a dance which was 
called "The Irish Trot," but I have since forgotten its figure. 
Shooting at marks, was a common diversion amongi the men, 
when their stores of ammunition would allow it; this, however, 
was far from being always the case. 

ART OF MEDICINE ON THE FRONTIERS. 

This complex science, the result of so many centuries of 
painful thought and elaborate experiment, could scarcely be 
said to exist in the back- woods at the first settlement, v The 
professors of this curious science are rather followers, than 
the pioneers of civilization; they flourish as society flourishes, 
but seldom attend the first developments of society. Their 
counterfeit substitutes are conjurors and specific empirics. 
With such practitioners, remedies for almost all diseases are 
specifics: this too by a fallacy in reasoning not confined to the 
illiterate medical pretenders — making the induction broader 
than the facts from which it is supposed to be deduced, and 
confounding occasional coincidence with necessary cobnection. 
The following aflfords a popular account of the condition of 
this interesting science in the West. 

**The diseases of children were mostly ascribed to worms; 
for the expulsion of which a solution of common salt was 

e'ven. The dose was always large. I well remember having 
^n compelled to take lialf a table spoonful, when o^ti^ 
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small. To the best of my recollection, it generally answered 
the purpose. Scrapings of pewter spoons wag another remedy 
for the worms. The dose of this was also lai^e, amounting, 
I should think, from twenty to forty grains. It was commonly 
given in sugar. Sulphate of iron or green copperas was a 
third remedy for the worms. The dose of this was also 
larger than we should venture to give at this time. For 
bums, a poultice of Indian meal was a common remedy. A 
poultice of scraped potatoes was also a favorite with some 
people; roasted turnips made into a poultice were used by 
others. Slippery elm bark was often used in the same way. 
I do not recollect that any internal remedy or bleeding was 
used for burns. The croup, or what was then called the bold 
hives, was a common disease among the children, many of 
whom died of it. For the cure of thj§, the juice of roasted 
onions or.garlick was given in large doses. Wall ink was also 
a favorite remedy with many of the old ladies. For fevers, 
sweating was the general remedy. This was generally per- 
formed by means of a strong decoction of Virginia snakeroot. 
The dose was always very large. If a purge was used, it 
was about half a pint of a strong decoction of white walnut 
bark This, when intended as a purge, was peeled doumvxzrds; 
when intended as a vomit, was peeled vpwards. Indian 
physic, a species of ipecacuanha, was frequently used for a 
vomit, and sometimes the pocoon or blood root. For the bite 
of a rattle or copper snake, a great variety of specifics was 
used. I remember, when a small boy, to have seen a man 
bitten by a rattle snake brought into the fort on a man's 
back. One of the company dragged the snake after him by a 
forked stick fastened to its head. The body of the snake was 
cut into pieces of about two inches in length, split open in 
succession, and laid on the wound to draw out the poison, as 
they expressed it. When this was over, a large fire was 
kindled up in the yard, and the whole of the serpent burned 
to ashes by the way of revenge for the injury he had done. 
After this process was over, a Targe quantity of chesnut leaves 
was collected and boiled in a pot. The whole of the wounded 
man's leg and part of his thigh were placed on a piece of 
chesnut bark, fresh from the tree, and the decoction poured 
on the leg so as to run down into the pot again. After con- 
tinuing this process for sometime,, a quantity of the boiled 
leaves was bound to the leg. This was repeated several timeis 
a day. The man got well; but whether owing to the treat* 
ment bestowed on his wound, is not so certain. A number 
of native plants was used for snakebites: amcmg them the 
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^hite plantain held a high rank. This was boiled in milk, 
uid the decoction given the patient in large quantities. A 
kind of fern, which from its resemblance to the leaves of 
walnut, was called walnut fern, was another remedy. * A 
plant of fibrous roots, resembling the Seneca snakeroot, of a 
Uack color, and a strong but not disagreeable smell, was con- 
sidered and relied on as the Indian specific for the cure of 
the bite of a snake. A decoction of this was likewise used 
for the cure of colds." "Cupping, sucking the wound and 
making deep incisions, which were filled with salt and gun- 
powder, were amongst the remedies for snake-bites." Gun- 
shot and other wounds, were treated with slippery elm bark, 
flaxseed, and other such like poultices. Many lost their 
lives from wounds, which would how be considered trifling 
and easily cured. The use of the lancet and other means of 
depletion, in the treatment of wounds constituted no part of 
their cure in this country, in early times. i*he erysipelas, 
or St. Anthony's fire, was circumscribed by the blood of a 
black cat. Hence there was scarcely a black cat to be seen, 
whose ears and tail had not been frequently chopped for a 
contribution of blood." 

WITCH-CRAFT. 

It will not, the author trusts, be thought to be any inteh- 
tional derogation from the merits of the important and sanative 
science of medicine, to arrange the opinions of the frontier 
people on witchcraft with their ignorant prejudices on the 
subject of medicine. Both were alike the offspring of uncul- 
tivated minds, too much occupied by the physical wants of 
their condition, to investigate the phenomena of nature. 
"The belief in witchcraft was prevalent among the settlers of 
the western countrv. To the witch was ascribed the tre- 
mendous power of mflicting strange and incurable diseases, 
particularly on children; of destroying cattle by shooting them 
with hair-balls, and a great variety of other means of destruc- 
tion; of inflicting spells and curses on guns and other things, 
and lastly, of changing men into horses, and after bridling 
and saddling, riding them in full speed over hill and dale, to 
their irolics and other places of rendezvous." Wizards were 
men supposed to possess the same mischievous powers as the 
witches; but these were seldom exercised for bad purposes. 
The powers of wizards were exercised for the purpose of 
counteracting the malevolent influence of the witcnes of the 
other sex. I have known several of these witchmasters, as 
they were called, who made a pablic ptofeaftiou oH K3fsAss%*iiA 
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diseases inflicted by the influence of witches; and I have 
known respectable physicians, who had no greater portion of 
business, in the line of their profession, than many of these 
witch-masters had in theirs." "The diseases of children, 
supposed to have been inflicted by witch-craft, were those of 
the internal dropsy of the brain and the rickets. The symp- 
toms and cure of these destructive diseases, were utterly un- 
known, in former times, in this country. Diseases which 
could neither be accounted for nor cured, were usually 
ascribed to some supernatural agency of a malignant kind. 
For the cure of the diseases inflicted by witchcraft, the picture 
of the supposed witch was drawn on a stump or piece of board, 
and shot at with a bullet containing a little bit of silver. TJiis 
silver bullet transferred a painful and sometimes a mortal spell 
on that part of the witch corresponding with the part of the 
portrait struck by the bullet." The ^itch had but one way 
of relieving herself from any spell inflicted on her in this way, 
which was that of borrowing something, no matter what, of 
the family to which the subject of the exercise of her witch- 
craft belonged. I have known several poor old women much 
urprised at being refused requests which had been usually 
sgranted without hesitation, and almost heart-broke when 
informed of the cause of the refusal. When cattle on 
hogs were supposed to be under the influence of witchcraft, 
they were burnt in the forehead by a branding iron, or, when 
dead, burned wholly to ashes. This inflicts a spell upon the 
witch, that could only be removed by borrowing, as above 
stated. Witches were often said to milk the cows of their 
neighbors. This they did by fixing a new pin in a towel 
for each cow intended to be milked. This towel was hung 
over her own door, and by means of certain incantations, the 
milk was extracted from the fring^^s of the towel, after the 
manner of milking a cow. This happened when the cows 
were too poor to give much milk." 

The preceding account of customs was drawn from observa- 
tions made in the north-western portion of Virginia; but 
which, the author of this paper, from so confined local experi- 
ence and enquiry, believes, may be taken for a faithful piciare 
of early frontier manners in the western country generally. 
Their existence had not entirely ceased, in many parts of the 
country, when the present writer first migrated to Kentucky, 
thirty years ago. The stock of our people in the Sti.; of 
Kentucky is nearly homogeneous; the settlers of this portion 
of the West, were the migratory bands from the States nearest 
,to this action a[ the Republic* The eastern ^art of Virginia 
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furnished much the larger portion: nor was the removal dis- 
tant as it was, considered so much an emigration as a transfer 
of residence from one part of the great commonwealth to 
another^ It was much like the removal of our ancestors from 
one part of the British monarch's dominions to another, in the 
first European settleAnent of the country. 

The contrast of the present condition of the country with 
the preceding description, affords matter of great and just 
pride to the people of the Western country, as well as to all 
who boast of partaking the privileges of citizens in our noble 
republic; or take a pride in the energies and prosperity of our 
**generous plan of power." What a painful contrast to the 
brave and enduring hardihood of the people which have been 
described, does the character of the frontier people of Florida 
and the south present now; falling and fleeing in every direc- 
tion before inferior tribes of Indians. Undoubtedly this is 
mainly to be attributed to the absence of suitable habits, 
which can alone be generated by a life spent on the frontiers. 

But whatever may be the cause, the contrast in effect and 
reality, in the success of the handful of Western pioneers — ^and 
the terrible disasters of the Southern emigrants, at the present 
time, powerfully illustrates the energy and spirit of our fathers, 
Amenca may well be proud of their manly virtues, while the 
defects and the vices of their character ought to be forgot* 
ten, amid our modem light and civilization. 



Art. 6.— the BEECHERS and UNITARIANISM, 

Dr. Beecher has been so well spoken of by Unitarians, for 
having so far outstripped his sect in liberality of doctrine, that 
he has been looked upon with suspicious eye by his brethren, 
and seems to be considerably alarmed. His recent conduct 
shows, that whatever reasons Unitarians may have to speak 
well of his liberality of doctrine, they have no reason to praise 
his liberality of feeling. Let us remember, however, while we 
animadvert on his and his daughter's late dealings with Unita- 
rianism, that it is undoubtedly for his good in respect to influ- 
ence with his sect, to do as he has done. We will give him at 
least the credit of worldly wisdom. For surely he cannot be 
expected to take much pleasure in being called a Unitarian, as 
he is often called by the old-fashioned Presbyterians among us, 
npr can he probably see in this circumstance any good omen 
of his hierarchicaJ power. Without fattW ^xeSajcfe^ \&\ xa 
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comment upon a recent proceeding of the Poctor, and then . 
say a few words upon some passages in the daughter's late 
work: 

THE DOCTOR- 

At a meeting of the General Association of Ministers, re- 
puted Orthodox, in Massachusetts, held in the month of June, 
a report was read animadverting severely on the conduct of 
Unitarians in regard to their Calvini^tic brethren. It was sta- 
ted, that 81 Churches had been exiled chiefly by Unitarians: 
46 had been compelled to withdraw as Churches, and in 35 it 
had been done by individuals. The Report then went on to 
state at large the measures that had been taken '<to put down 
Orthodoxy.** The Report is very able,says the Orthodox jour- 
nal that records the proceedings of the Association, and will 
make a great sensation in the religious world. 

Now, certainly, it made a great sensation at the time in the 
Association. They were at a loss what to do with it. 

One Doctor moved that it should be accepted and printed. 

Another Rev. Brother feared, that if printed, it would ex- 
cite a disadvantageous opposition, and give the appearance, 
that the legislature and the judiciary leaned towards the Uni- 
tarians, or rather against Orthodoxy. 

Another Dr. thought the facts ought to come before the 
public. 

Another member thought the report had better be printed 
under individual responsibility. 

Dr. Humphrey did not know what to do. He did not wish 
the report locked up, and he was afraid to have it printed. 
At any rate, he was sure, that XJnitarianism toas going down. 

Another hoped the report would not be locked up. 

Another alluded to the choice of an Unitarian preacher by 
the united convention of Congregational Churches in Massa-^ 
chusetts, in May, and thought it very inconsistent to give 
their votes for an Unitarian preacher in "our associate capa- 
city, and yet refuse to exchange with Unitarians in our indi- 
vidual capacity.** 

Another moved the reference of the report to a committee. 

Mr. Steams begged leave to dissent from Dr. Humphrey in 
the opinion of the decline of Unitarianism. He thought there 
were no sjrmptons of a decline, but only a change in the mode 
of attack — an attempt to show, that all differences consisted in 
speculation or n<m-essentials, and to unite in prayer meetings^ 
Sabbath school operations, &Cm with tb& Orthodcou 
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The report was referred to a Committee, who offered areso« 
lution, that the publishiii^ Committee revise and print it. 

Upon this resolve, Mr.. Robbins, (we sincerely like him for 
his Christian spirit, for he was certainly decent,) stated, that 
he was opposed to the report, and was not prepared to say, that 
Unitarian^ are not Christians. He trusted, that the prayers 
of the Pilgrims had not been in vain, and that the churches 
would again be restored to the faith and purity of their an- 
cestors. 

Now uprises Dr. Beecher, the Achilles of the field, and says, 
•* it is too late in the day to doubt whether Unitarians are 
Christians. We passed the Rubicon, when we refused to ex- 
change with tliem, on the ground, that they are not Christians. 
He was aware, that they were endeavoring by their insinua- 
tions to induce the belief, that they differ little from the Ortho- 
dox, and to bring about a union." And now for his final wor^s 
— we would not believe he uttered them, were they not record- 
ed in an Orthodox journal. " Touch not, taste not, handIiB 

WOT, MUST BE WRITTEN ON UnITARIANISM, AS ON »UM." 

On these proceedings, we make the following remarks : 

1. Observe the inconsistency of these champions of the 81 
exiled churches. They complain of a conspiracy to put down. 
Orthodoxy, because in 81 churches, formerly Orthodox, a ma- 
jority have become Unitarian, and have chosen to have Unita- 
rian preaching, and at the same time given the * exiles' full 
liberty to remain, to listen to the preaching and abide in the 
communion. But no! These exiles are determined to go 
forth, and while they will not allow the Unitarians to be Chris- 
tians at all, they think, that they have been used unfairly, in 
not having the whole church left to themselves, with full liberty 
to excommunicate whom they will. Poor oppressed exiled 
churches indeed! because not sufferred to domineer over a 
majority of their brethren, who are willing to call them Chris* 
tians, but to whom they deny all claim to the Christian privi. 
lege. 

2. Mark the propriety of talking of the decline of Unita- 
rianism, when a report is under consideration, which declares 
81 churches to have been transferred to Unitarians. This 
seems to us like the conduct of some envious maidens, who 
when they see some beauteous belle receiving more, than what 
seems to them her share of notice, sometimes solace themselves 
with sayiDg, " How ugly she is ! How ilUdressed ! I wonder 
they can call her handsome ! But she is fast fading, is'nt she ?" 

3. But observe they differ as to the decline of Unitarianism* 
** Who shall decide, when doctors disagree ? " 

10* 
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4. Marie their very erroneous estimate of the reasons, that in 
have mduced Unitarians to change their mode of declaring 
their sentiments. These men are willing only to see sectarian 
selfishness in the recent endeavors of our denomination to 
show, that sectarian differences are only in non-essentials, and 
to bring about a Catholic spirit and union among Christians.— 
We are sorry, that our opposing brethren see through so evil 
an eye. We have indeed ceased the angry tone of controversy, 
but it is because we dislike the bitterness of the controversial 
spirit We have indeed talked less about doctrines of late, bi 
but it has been in order to build up our churches in spiritual x 
faith and love — it was moreover, because our doctrinal views ps 
have already been clearly stated — because we feel ourselves 
ablie now to dispense with the sword of war, and to build up 
the walls of our Jerusalem on that only foundation, whereon 
the Spiritual temple can be built. We have indeed laid down 
the broad principle, that controversy is chiefly about non-essen- 
tials — that spiritually minded men of all denominations do 
really agree in the essentials of religion, although they maybe 
unconscious of it — that in fact there is but one religion of the 
heart, although there are a thousand theologies; but we do this 
I from the feeling, that the human soul is one in its great 
features in all bosoms, its wants are one, the truth, which God 
has sent for its needs, is one and within the reach of all sincere 
hearts. And yet in this movement in which we might hope 
and pray to be aided by all friends of spiritual religion, our 
Orthodox brethren will see only the insidious course of a secta- 
rianism, that is too sneaking to use the direct weapons of sec- 
tarian controversy. We do not envy them their jaundiced eye- 
sights. Let any unprejudiced man take up the works of Chan- 
ning, Dewey or Walker, and try if he can by any effort, even 
of mncy, see in the spirit of Love and Faith, that breathes 
through their pages, the traces of a lurking and insidious sec- 
tarianism. We say again, that we do not envy these Orthodox 
controversialists their eyes. 

5. And lastly, we intended to comment on Dr. Beecher*s deli- 
cate language in which he compares Unitarianism to rum. — 
We can indeed see some aptness in the simile, in as much, as 
both articles are likely to have a wide diffusion. But we for- 
bear. The Doctor's words speak their own shame. They 
have drawn on him the severe censure even of literary and 
political journals, that are not wont to deal in religious pole- 
mics. We fear that the Doctor, while he was uttering these 
words, knew that he was doing wrong. He has seen too 
much of Unitarians and Unitarianbm npt to know better. — 
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But we turn away from this theme in disgust, to a fairei* and 
more agreeable subject. 

THE DAUGHTER. 

We have been much pleased with Miss Beecher's Letters on 
the difficulties of religion. Her remarks on Infidelity shbw, 
that she has had considerable experience of the world, that she 
has been willing to talk with unbelievers, and even rank them 
among her friends, and that she has studied and reflected well 
upon the subject, and although not original in any of her views, 
has given to us the arguments of Bishop Butler and others 
in an agreeable and taking dress. The book shews, that she 
is her father's daughter, although it may perhaps shew, that 
she has one more cell in the heart and one less in the brain 
than he has. But this according to Fontanelle is only making 
the proper allowance for the difference of sex. 

Your excellent correspondent, * J. H. P.' has reviewed these 
letters in part, and shewn how reasonable a thing is modem 
Orthodoxy, and how it does not differ from Unitarianism in any 
points affecting the moral and religious character. We take 
up the subject where he left it, and proceed to remark on some 
of the lady's strictures on Unitarian views. 

In writing apparently to an Unitarian friend, for many such 
and dear friends too she owns she has. Miss Beecher says, '* I 
think all the plausibility and success of Unitarianism may be 
resolved into two general causes, which you can judge without 
any very learned research; the first is unfairness in argument; 
the second is violation ofthelaws of evidence^ in regard to the 
interpretation of Scripture," 

To begin then with the first charge, unfairness of argument^ 
let us see how the lady manages that. She begins by dis- 
claiming any attempt to impeach the motives of Unitarians, 
and in fact the whole book is free from all such invidi- 
ous attack on character, or any uncharitable insinuations. 

She sets out fairly with stating, that the peculiarity, which 
distinguishes Unitarians from all other sects, is the denial of 
the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ and of the Holy Ghost. 
She selects this point to exhibit the alleged unfairness of argu- 
ment. 

The writer goes on to endeavor to show, that almost the 
whole controversy turns on the use of the terms otie^ only^ 
aloney and similar terms denoting unity, and maintains that 
we persist in giving a wrong sense to the term unity — that 
when we deny that God can be one and thxeev w^ ^txaci^ ^^^ool 
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own meaning to the term one — we persist in declaring that 
the Trinitarians do affirm God to be three, in that same sense 
in which he is one — that we forget that a thing may be one 
in a certain respect, and plural in another respect; that an 
army, for instance, may be properly called one body, while, in 
another respect, it may be called ten thousand bodies — and 
that there may be an unity, that is not contradictory to 
Trinity. 

Now we allow that there may be an Unity not contradic- 
tory to a Trinity, for we believe, we think, in the only Trinity 
that is reconcileable with an Unity — that is, we believe in 
one God the Father, and in Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, 
as two modes of his agency or manifestation. We deny that 
our denomination do, in their definition of the Unity, assume, 
that it is necessarily opposed to a Trinity in all senses of the 
words. But we do maintain, that the kind of Trinity in 
which the Trinitarians profess to believe, is contradictory to 
the Unity of God. Let Miss Beecher refer to the most remark- 
able book that has appeared of late years on the Trinity, I 
mean "Norton's Statement of Reasons," the production of one 
of our best names in American letters, and perhaps our first 
Biblical scholar — and there she will find no such assumption. 
Mr. Norton allows, that there may be an Unity, not contra- 
dictory to the Trinity, but denies, that there is any sense, in 
which a being can be radically and essentially one, and 
at the same time three. He denies this, and endeavors 
to prove his position by a statement of all possible cases, in 
which a being may be one and three. From this book. Miss 
Beec'ier would learn her great error in thinking Unitarians so 
weak, as to err on the very threshold of the argument — the 
very definition. 

Miss Beecher's apparent candor, therefore, must not lead 
the reader into mistake, when he finds her telling him, "Go 
to the fairest, most intelligent, best informed Unitarian you 
know, and ask him for the best argument against Trinitarian- 
ism, the one he deems unansioerable^ and see if you will not 
find the following exhibition of unfairness." 

"First, assuming that the Unitarian sense of Unity as the 
correct one, without proof. Secondly, assuming that Trinita- 
rians allow the same sense to the Word. And then they go 
on to exhibit the methods employed by some few Trinitanans, 
who, in explaining their philosophy contradicted their doctrine. 
If you can shew me a single Unitarian writer, who is not 
guilty of this unfairness, I shall see something new to me." 

We can shew her many such new things, if it be indeed a 
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novelty to her to see a logical Unitarian. We point not only 
to the book alluded to above, but to all our standard authors, 
as exceptions to the absurd reasoning which she has put into 
their mouth. Our writers maintain, in contradiction to her 
first charge, that there is a sense of Trinity not contradictory 
to Unity, and that Jesus was, as he declared, one with the 
Father, while the Father is the one only God: they maintain, 
however, and this remark refutes the second and third charges, 
that any sense of the Trinity which delares Jesus personally 
and essentially the same with God is absurd. But at the 
same time they are perfectly willing to waive all philosophising 
on the subject, and to appeal to "the law and the testimony:" 
they are willing to adopt the Trinitarian dogma into their 
creed, unintelligible as it may seem to them, if they find it 
unequivocally revealed in the scriptures. 

To the law and the testimony therefore we go, and when 
vre find Jesus Christ there spoken of as being bom a man, 
communing with his disciples as a man, professing ignorance 
of some future events, as a man, and dying a human death* 
we believe him to be a man. When, on the other hand, W0 
read of his being one with the Father, when we read in the 
scriptures of his being filled with all the fulness of the God* 
head bodily, and having all power in heaven and earth com- 
mitted to him, we are blessed in the belief, that God's Spirit 
did dwell with him in its fulness, and that God has given him 
a place and name beyond all his creatures, we fully believe 
that he was "God manifest in the flesh." 

One word as to the charge of Unitarians violating the laws 
of evidence in the interpretation of language. The writer's 
illustration is a common, and, we think, a very unfortunate 
one for her cause. 

"Take John 1. i: "In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God." 

**This is a passage," she remarks "free from all dispute as 
to the record: it is safely preserved in all the manuscripts of 
any authority, and in all the ancient versions. The Unitarian 
says, Oody in the first case in that sentence, has its usual 
primary meaning — the Being, who possesses all the attributes 
of the Divinity, viz. — Creative Power, Eternity, Omniscience, 
Omnipotence, and Omnipresence. Then they take the word 
Grod in the phrase, **And the Word tuas God. Here, they 
say, the term has not its primary, ordinary signification* 
But why not, is it contrary to reason," &c. &c. 

And here follows a mass of idle declamation on Unitarian 
presumption. Unitarians do judge this paasagj^ b^ \.V\^ ^^ 
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laws of interpretation. Their interpretation is justified botk 
by common sense and philological and historical research. 
Take common sense. What does that say? What does 
Word mean or logos? It means wisdom or rather the car- 
pression — in this connection, therefore, it means the expression 
of the Deity's wisdom and power. Thus the passage reads, Jj 
"In the beginning was the Deity's wisdom and power, and 
the wisdom and power were with God, and were God." 
Now then, when the Word is identified with Christ, we are 
to consider him as the expression of God's will, of God*s 
wisdom and power. So says common sense. 

If we interpret the passage by the aid of Biblical learning 
and history, we shall find that there was a sect of philosophers, 
called Gnostics, who personified the Logos or Word, and 
called it a distinct being or eon. The Evangelist seems to 
oppose the Gnostics, and to declare that the Logos was no 
separate being, as they idolatrously imagined, but was God 
himself, or an attribute or expression of God. Thus do com- 
mon sense and right learning justify the Unitarian rendering 
of the passage. So much for our lady's alleged violation m 
the laws of mterpretation. 

We have a few remarks to make in conclusion, upon Miss 
Beecher's excluding Unitarians from a right to the Christian 
name, in her Eighteenth Letter. This letter and the succeed*^ 
ing, are unworthy the book. They are very weak, illogical, 
and unworthy her head or heart. 

She remarks, that the term Christian is applied in three 
ways, — 1. To those who belong to a nation where the Chris- 
tian religion predominates: and in this sense no one denies 
Unitarians the right to the Christian name. 2. The name is 
applied to the pious in distinction to the worldly and not 
pious. In this sense she will not undertake to say, that an 
Unitarian cannot be a Christian, although she inclines to 
doubt that many of them are so. 3. The term is applied to 
those, who believe in the doctrines of Christianity, and in this 
sense of the word, she denies Unitarians the Christian name, 
and says in this sense, they have no more right to the name 
than Mahometans, Deists, or Jews, since the same doctrines 
are common to them all. 

Now I remark, in the first place, that this division is 
deceptive, leaving. out of view the common sense principle, 
that they have a right to be called Christians who take Jesus 
for their master. All followers of Christ, says Robert Hall, 
are called Christians, just as properly as the followers of 
Plato, are called by his ixame. But not to insist on thb 
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wnt, let us only consider by what miserable quibbling the 
iithor maintains her own position, that Unitarians do not 
jach the distinctive doctrines of Christianity, but only those 
^hich are held in common with Mahometans, Deists, or Jews* 
She says, that Unitarianism teaches there is but one God, 
3 do Mahometanism, Judaism, Deism. But what, we ask, 

they teach of the attributes of God? She says, moreover, 
lat Mahometanism, Judaism, Deism, teach a future state of 
swards and punishments; and Unitarianism in this does not 
irpass them. Miserable quibbling! What sort of a future 
fe does Mahometanism teach? How positively does Judaism 
3ach immortality? What enlightened theologian will say, 
[lat before the captivity and their great ensuing calamity, and 
he intercourse of the Jews with foreign people, there was 
mong them any belief of immortality, -^ny thing more than 
he hopes and aspirations after immortality natural to the 
uman soul. And Deism, what are its vague conjectures 
fter immortality, compared with that faith in life and immor- 
ality which the sincere Unitarian derives from his Savior — 
lim who on earth had the sanctions of Divine power in proof 
f his teachings, and whose resurrection sealed his mission 
vith the seal of God's truth. But we are getting out of pa- 
ience with such ignorance and quibbling, and had better stop. 

We advise the fair author to confine herself to those illus- 
rations of practical piety, and lessons of Christian duty, and 
K)rtraitures of moral and spiritual goodness, for which she 
las so decided a talent. But she had better let polemic 
theology alone. It requires more learning than she has, or 
probably will have. We like her vastly, when she stands 
upon her own proper ground; but when she intrudes into 
the fields of controversial dignity, she is out of placid 
Meanwhile, we must heartily join in her prayer, with which 
she closes her work, and with the spirit of which the book is 
generally imbued. 

"May that happy day come, when Christians can differ in 
opinion, and yet dwell side by side in peace and love." 

CincinTiaii. 

Note. We are surprised to find in Miss Beecher^s work such singular misstate^ 
^«nt8 in regard to the Old Testament — ^not only in regard to the nature of the 
elief of the Jews, in a future state of rewards and punishments, hut in regard to 
H morality of the Old Testament, as compared with the new. She most 
ttsngely says that Christianity is not pecuUar in revealing the duties of mankind, 
iimerefore, they who helieve only in the sanctity of Christian moral duties and 
Halities, are not peculiarly Christians. How can she read the Sermon on the 
bnmt with such an idea in her head. She maintains that Cluia.t.v'a.mt*} \% \c^\:^^^3hx 

1 jreFealing new and atronger motivea to produce obe^ence. l^e%Ci moNiiN^^ via 
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love, on account of a fresh display of Grod*s grace, and fear, on aecoont of tht 
certainty of the punishment of sin. Now we on her own ground iniu'ntain, thtt 
she holds no doctrines peculiar to Christianity, since the motives of love and fear 
are appealed to in the Old Testament: the one on account of God's grace, tie 
other on account of future punishment. Thus on her .ground, the Unitarians are 
peculiarly Christians, as well as she. They think their doctrines of immortali^, 
duty and punishment are peculiar, because revealed with all fulness and proof n 
the New Testament. She does not believe any new motives are appealed to in 
the New Testament, but old motives are appealed to more strongly and by i 
revelation of greater certainty. In each case, it is not the novelty or peculiuity 
of doctrine or motive, which makes the gloiy of the religion, but the greater cer- 
tainty with which the doctrine is stated, and the force with which the old motiYet 
^are appealed to. For further remarks on this point, we refer the reader lo 
J. H. P's article in the July number. 



Art. 7.— remarks UPON REMARKS, 

ON EASTERN UNITARIANS. 

SL LouiSf Aug. 9. 

You tell me that some persons have been displeased at the 
remarks made about Professor Palfrev, in our June number 
of the Messenger. That they have been considered "unusual, 
unwise, unkind, and unjust." For this I am very sorry, but 
do not much wonder at it. I thought at the time that your 
remarks were severe and unqualified, and almost wished that 
you had omitted that part of my letter which gave occasion to 
them. I still think that it was wrong in Mr. Palfrey not to 
preach for you, if it was in his power, even at some sacrifice 
to himself; but we know that his duties as Professor, and 
especially as Dean of the Theological school of Cambridge, 
leave him less liberty than most clergymen have, and very 
possibly the circumstances were such that he could not, with- 
out doing wrong, delay in his journey. — which was not, by 
the way, a journey of pleasure so much as of duty. Besides, 
my own respect, and I may say, affection, for that gentleman, 
are so great, and I know that herein you agree with me — that 
nothing would induce me wantonly to injure his feelings. I 
am very sorry therefore that he is aggrieved. Yet I cannot 
say that I altogether regret your remarks. Even if we are 
wrong in this particular instance of complaint, upon which 
point I know nothing, it is neither "unwise, nor unkind, nor 
unjust," in us to speak plainly of the general indifference of 
"all eastern Unitarians," in regard to the welfare of our small 
societies. I have been personally cognisant of many iti* 
stances of the same^ and was neyer acK^aainted with any 
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:small society in our connexion who have not joined in our 
complaint. It is a crying evil amon^ us. It is this which 
makes it so hard for us to build up societies — they are formed, 
do well for a time, and languish for uxint of sympathy — not 
such sympathy as can be easily expressed at a meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association — but living, active sympathy. 
They feel for us, I dare say, but we want them to feel with us. 
I know individuals who can speak eloquently about Unita- 
rianism, when in the midst of its advocates, who will not go 
to a Unitarian church, if they happen to be in a southern or 
western city, where their countenance to the cause would do 
some good. Whether this be from fear or worldliness, no 
matter what — ^it is shameful; and if I name no names, it is 
perhaps because I have too much fear of making enemies. I 
know also more than one small parish, within two or three 
days' ride from Boston, which have been, in the time of their 
greatest need, entirely neglected, or given over to some young, 
inexperienced man, {like ourselves,) who is left from that 
time forth to manage as well as he can against every kind of 
discouragement. No wonder that the young man dies from 
over-work, and the young society languishes, the victim of 
repeated experiments. You mention Pittsburgh and Roches- 
ter as instances. I fear that Washington will be added to 
the number. God forbid that it should be sol We ought not 
to expect too much. And our circumstances may make us 
unreasonable in our demands. But we will exclaim, at the 
top of our voice, ''Awake thou that sleepest and arise from 
the dead!" Now if your remarks are effectual in partly re- 
moving the apathy that we complain of, in God's name, I 
say, let them stand! Do not expunge them! You and I owe 
too much to Professor Palfrey, and love him too much — ^for he 
has b€>en to us a good teacher and a good friend — to use rash 
words in regard to him. I firmly believe, that a more con- 
scientious man than he, does not exist. But he does not need 
my testimony in his behalf, and I am sure that even if we 
have done him injustice, he will acknowledge that we are 
not without excuse. Yours, w. o. e. 



Art. 8.— SPIDERS AND THEIR MORAL, 

"Let him live," said my cousin, "What! a nasty spider?" 
answered the maid. "Yes, let the spider be." " Wdl," said 
Dolly, "if all the spiders there be about the house is going to 
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live, there wou*t be no room for me, I guess:" and she l^id by 
her broom with the air of a martjnr to cleanliness. 

'<It is not that I care for the oreatur^," and as he spoke my 
cousin turned to me, — ^**but t will rule in my own rop'm. Let 
but that girl get fairly at work here, and 1 could not tell a Inli 
of lading from an invoice," i^d so saying, he lifted an old 
letter book to annihilate the poor spider, who stood by at the 
desk listening to the conversation with much interest. It wns 
now my turn to interfere,-r"Stay," said I, "have you consid- 
ered that ore^tur^ well, ai^d learned al) that he can teadi?^ 
My cousin opened his eyes as wide as Dolly h^ hers,-: 
"liieamedl Teach!" said he. 

I took hiin by the arm, and we went down intq the garden 
together, In one crotch of the old peach-tree, just by the 
wall, ss^t a second cousin of the little eightr^yed fellow, we 
had left up stairs, with her web spread on the most geometric 
model, and a young and promising family of spiders and 
spidere^ses practising gymnastics in the fairy ri^ng; "Let 
us stop, and call on her ladyship," said I, and w^ turned to 
the tree. At that moment, as it chanced, a wasp, whose 
home was dose by, very inconsiderately, i|i taking s^ short 
cut, pounced into the midst of thp family circle. What a 
terrible time they had of it, those little fellows, hefUi over 
heels they went, jumping and swinging and racing — some 
into the face of the foe, and some into the citadel wbich lay 
just beneath the y^eb. But not so the mother; shp had seen 
something of the wprld in her day, £^id knew that coolness 
was very essential in time of danger; with legs outstretched 
and head erect, she waited the first lull of the epemy's wines, 
and then, quick as thqugjit, whipped a strong thread^about &e 
end of his dangerous flappers,' ^d buried her envenomed 
teeth in his neck: another terrible buzz, th^t loosed but did 
not break the cable she h^ cast over him; and then another 
fit of exhaustion, during which a second line w^ thrown 
over the assailant, drawn tight and well secured; a third 
struggle and a third band, and the wasp was rendered power- 
less; one by one, his legs were tied up', and his wingst cased 
in threads, and as the venom, which at safe moments had 
been liberally supplied, began to operate, and the efforts of 
the manacled wretch became more and more feeble; the 
countless descendants of this giant killer peeped cautiously 
out from their hiding places, at length, and scrambled over 
one another to have a look at the de^ lion. 

"What coolness, what courage! How she fights for her 
youngi but from iWijipt, not affection." 
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**t thihk it is Reaumer," said I> "that tells us he once saw a 
Spider, with hter bag of eggs upon her back, fall into an ant- 
lion's trap; th« litSe sand thief seized the bag; the mother 
struggled up th^ bank| thtee times did her footing fail, and 
three times did h^t foe drttff her under the loose sand, but she 
was not a whit discouraged; at last the threads by which she 
held the bag gave wayv but she would not abandon her 
treasure^ and, turning, seized it with her mouth and resumed 
the struggle; in this position she was again several times 
drawn head foremost under ths sand, but would not leave 
her hold: finally, the ant-lion wrested the bag from her and 
carried it out of sight, but not Out of remembrance, for she, with 
a constancy that would put some of o}ir sentimental parents 
to the blushv still lingered round the place> seeking for her lost 
ones; refused all food, and at length died of a broken heart." 
Though the man of business smiled a little at the idea of a 
spider dying of grief, I could see. that my story had turned his 
thoughts into the right channel* **I remember the story of 
Bruce," said he, "and understand what you meant by I>eing 
tauffht of a spider. I h^ve already learned a lesson of courage, 
coolness, and devoted affection.'* 

"And notice any things of the race,^' I answered, "as they 
sit day after day^ waitmg their food, and you may learn 
another lesson of theiA; without anxiety, doubt, or impatience, 
they follow the course that their maber has made instinctive, 
and in perfect faith wait the result. Nor is this because they 
are unable to feel doubt; for in pcdring time, when every 
spider declares war against all of its own sex, they show 
doubt, suspicion, and cautiousness that might teach wisdom to 
many of the heedless children of Adam. Their faith is in- 
stinctive, to be sure> but as we may and should learn of those 
of our fellows, that never doubt the result of what God has 
told them to be rights so we may and should learn of this 
poor insect. We need to be reminded often of our duties, 
bdt, alasl we see pure examples among our fellows too seldom: 
why not then turn to the dumb but active world about us, to 
be reminded, not alone of God^s might and goodness, but also 
of our own weakness and wickedness? We study nature to 
some purpose when we examine the eye, the frame, the curious 
adaptation of every living thing; but if we stop here, we 
lose the better half of the lesson, for the same Being that 
gave it its strength and its limbs, gave it love, and courage, 
and patience, and faith. "Go to the ant, thou sluggard," says 
the sacred book, and it is but wisdom for us to learn some 
truth from even the contemned and hated sip\^<^t. jw -a* ^* 
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Abt. 9.— yellow springs, OHIO. 

Yellow Springs, Ohio, July, 1836^ 

My Dear Friend and Brother: 

I wish you were here to enjoy the quiet, the coolness, the 
beauty of this delightful watering place. While I am ranging 
these free fields and forests, you are perchance treading the 
dust of the city. While I, on the borders of pleasant streams, 
am handling the fishing rod, you probably are driving the 
editorial quill in the prison house of your study. Amid all 
my pity for you, I feel something of the truth of Rochefou- 
cault's oft quoted maxim, that in the misfortunes of our best 
friends there is something, that does not displease us. For 
comparing the happy freedom of this my play-day with your 
confinement, I cannot but feel a little happier by the contrast. 
So depraved is man and your humble servant. 

Considering the quiet beauty of the outward aspect of thfe 
place, one may be well surprised at the abundance of diversi- 
fied scenery which lies within it. Beneath those gently 
waving groves you may find the high and rugged rocK, the 
gushing spring, the flowing stream, the leaping cascade— all 
these beauties, too, hidden, as it were, under the smooth forest 
plain, like so many bright and glorious^ thoughts beneath the 
placid brow of meditation. 

This region struck me at once as bearing more resemblance 
to New ^gland scenery than any that has met my eye in 
the West. I have seen no other place in the West to remind 
me of the rocks and cliffs of New England. The western 
country generally lacks the romantic interest that rocks 
always give. The soil is too uniformly good — the land too 
uniformly leveU to allow the romantic variety of eastern 
scenery. Yet we must not expect to have all excellencies 
united in any one region. If the western man sighs fcwr 
mountains and rocks^ let him turn his eye back to the granite 
hills and even granite corn-fields of New Hampshire, and 
of Massachusetts. He will turn with new gladness to the 
rich plains of the West. 

There are a few lions around this spot. The spot itself is 
a lion. It is the highest land in Ohio, although it seems a 
plain, and there is no perceptible ascent on the road from 
Cincinnati, it is yet 250 feet, I believe, above the level of the 
O/jio. 
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Pompey's pillar is one of the curiosities of the place. This 
is a rocky column about 15 or 20 feet high, and swelling out 
at the top. It may be compared to a wine-glass, or to one 
of the old fashioned wine-glass-like pulpits, or perhaps better, 
to a monstrous toad-stool. This freak of nature looks re- 
markably like a creation of art. It stands in the ravine by 
the borders of the stream, into which the springs flow. The 
waters of the spring are strongly tinctured with iron, and are 
said to possess some other medicinal qualities. The water is 
very pleasant to the taste, but does not seem to have any 
more medicinal effect than common well water. But no 
matter. People do not visit springs for the water, although 
the water is the pretence. 

About a mile from the spring, is a beautiful spot called 
"Blue Hole," or more sentimentally, "Cerulean Lake. A 
stream flows through it. It is supposed by many, that this 
is the opening of a subterranean lake, as aU attempts to 
fathom it have proved unavailing. 

On the beautiful lawn behind the row of cottages attached 
to the hotel, are the remains of an Owenite settlement. Its 
particular history I do not know. I only know, that it is 
now deserted and in ruins. Such must be the fate of every 
institution, that sets itself in opposition to the great God- 
ordained laws of nature and society. In the weeds and flowers 
growing over the decaying walls, we may see an emblem of 
the reign of nature over me machinations of man against her 
laws. 

About three miles from the springs is the village of Clifton. 
We rode there to view the falls of the Little Miami, and 
were well paid for our trouble. The river runs for a long 
distance through a deep chasm in the solid rock. In the 
chasm, there is a fall ^^ 15 or 20 feet. But alas! how the 
wicked inventions of man are spoiling the beauties of nature. 
Ob! these day^ of turnpikes, rail-roads, and saw-mills. Just 
in front of che fall, just where the spring is dashed upward, 
and where we should hope to see the setting sun painting the 
rising spray vnth rainbow tints, and to feel some realization 
[>f the meaning of Byron's transcendant description of the 
Falls of Temi* 



•"On the verge, 



From side to side beneath the glittering mom, 
An Iris sits amidst the infernal suige. 
Like hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

11* 
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By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues, with all their beams unshorn; 
Resembling, 'mid the tortures of the scene, 
Love watching madness with unalterable mien." 

There instead of the Iris, sat stretched from side to side a 
cotton mill! A legion of spinning jennies were whizzing and 
and yelling in delirious triumph on their usurped throne — the 
native anH rightful seat of the Iris. But we must not quarrel 
with the utilitarianism of our day. 

There is much more good to be derived from a cotton mill, 
than a rainbow. Shirting and sheeting are more needful 
than rainbow and sentiment. May it not be that there is as 
much poetry too for a right imagination in the cotton mill as 
in the Iris. Would to Heaven tnat some gifted spirit would 
arise, who would carry imagination into the utilities of life, 
and make the realm of the useful, the realm also of the beau- 
tiful ! Perhaps the hope is foolish; perhaps the task is beyond 
poetic power. But we still hope. Is there not beauty in all 
the works of God? Is there not beauty in all the operations 
of his laws, both of those laws that minister to the ornament, 
and of those that minister to the conveniences of life? All 
is fitness, all is beauty. Modem poetry has done wonders in 
beautifying the humble scenes of daily life and common feel- 
ing. May it not go a step farther, and carry the idea into 
the realm of the useful? Yet, for the life of me, I cannot see 
how it is, that the ideal muse can have much to do with rail- 
roads and the factory system. 

I fear, my friend, I have wearied you with prosing, and 
therefore will say "good-bye." I must soon leave this cool 
and quiet cottJ^e, and retura to the city. A happy ride is 
before us; our horses — a pair of ais noble animus as ever came 
from the Green mountains, across the Alleghany, are ready 
and impatient to start. I hope, in returning, we shall not 
see so much frolicking on the road, as in coming up. At one 
place a caravan was encamped, and the lads and lasses had so 
thronged in from the neighborhood, that we could neither get 
stabling for our horses, nor dinner for our lordly selves* At 
another place, where I attempted to sleep, two strolling play- 
ers were giving a concert and display of waltzing, much to 
the annoyance of the wearied traveller, who wished to refresh 
himself from the day's fatigue, and rise in the morning before 
the sun. But these scenes are so much "life" — human life 
and nature. Good-bye to you. Hope to find your "Messen- 
ger" awaiting our return. Yours, s. o. 
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Art. 10.— letter, 

To the Unitarian Clergy, on Preaching the Law and GrospeL 

Dear Brxtthren: 

Oae of the youngest among you ventures to address you on 
a subject of deepest interest to him, and greatest importance to 
all who are ambassadors of Christ, Our business is to beseech 
men, in Christ's stead, to be reconciled to God. Our object 
is to bring men into habitual communion with God, by a vital 
union with Christ. Till this is done, we have done nothing. 
This is the only way we have to rescue men from the domin- 
ion of sin, and save a world lying in wickedness. We know 
that he who is living a life of repentance and prayer is safe— 
we know that he who is walking in his own strength is not 
safe, no matter how great his outward show of virtuous habit. 
Thus, I suppose, we all believe. We understand the scheme 
of salvation to be simply this — that the man who is brought 
to see his own weakness, and place all his dependence on the 
Almighty 9 is safe from sin, and no one else is so. But now 
the question is, how is this to be brought about? What is 
the true and easiest way of producing vital piety in the bosom 
of a worldly man? Mtist toe preach only the Grospel to him, 
or only the Law, or both together? . I wish for information 
here, and if I now proceed to offer my own reflections on it, 
it is only with the hope that others will be led to think of it, 
and communicate their views by letter or otherwise, to the 
Messenger. 

There are some who say, "Preach only the gospel. We are 
not. under the law, but under grace — Christ came not to con- 
denm, nor to judge the world, but to save it." 

The argument of those who speak thus, seems to be this. 
Christ is a manifestation of the love and goodness of God — 
his ntessage is only glad tidings. He proposes to save us by 
the principle of love which the sight of so great goodness in 
the Almighty kindles in our hearts. It is goodness which ex- 
cites love — threats do not excite it, punishment does not ex- 
cite it, the commanding of arduous duties does not excite it. 
But the mere contemplation of the goodness of God tmll excite 
a holy love for him, stronger than death, and which will make 
all duties easy. Th^ Universalists appear to me very gen- 
erally to adopt this view. And many Unitarians, who are not 
Universalists in theory, do yet practically act upon it by 
dwelling chiefly on the goodness of God. 
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But there are others who say — ^**Not so. Christ came not 
to destroy the law, but to fulfil it. All are under its condem- 
nation, and the wrath of God abideth on them, and they must 
be told of this in order to flee to him as a Savior." 

The argument of those who speak thus, seems to be this. 
You can never make a man love God by a mere exhibition of 
his mercy, because he cannoi see this mercy until he sees his 
sin. Suppose a physician should go to a man who thought 
himself in good health, and say, "My friend, I will cure you 
of your terrible disease." Would that man be grateful and 
thank him? I trow not. But let him first point out the 
symptoms of the horrible disorder which is secretly gaining 
on the springs of life, and when his face has become pale with 
terror at the inward corruption so suddenly revealed to him, 
let the good man say, "I have with great toil and study pre- 
pared a certain remedy for this very disorder, and if you will 
believe in me and try it, I can cure you." Then his love and 
gratitude gushes forth. So it is with sinners. Tell them 
their sins are atoned for and forgiven — tell them they will be 
sanctified and washed in redeeming blood— and they have no 
feeling of the benefit, they do not know they are sinners— 
they think they are already holy enough to enter heaven. 
They must see their pollution in the sight of God, and that 
they are hanging over the gulph of destruction before they 
feel the need of salvation. Such are the opinions of the class 
called Calvinists generally; And there are many Unitarians 
who seem virtualfy to adhere to this opinion; for thotigh they do 
not preach hell-fire, they are always dwelling on responsi- 
bility, accountability, duty, and contend that no sm shall 
escape its just punishment. 

Now, dear brethren, is not there some truth and some error 
in both these views? Certainly, the main business of a Chrb- 
tian preacher is to preach the gospel, to set forth Christ visibly 
as the Savior, and announce glad tidings of great joy. We 
have not come to the mount of Fire, but to Mount Zion, the 
city of the living God. It is true that a sight of Grod*s love 
is the great vital principle of Christian action, the germ of 
religious life. It is what first leads man to repentance. No 
sincere repentance has any other foundation. But then it is 
equally true that we see Grod's love only by a moral vision. 
It is spiritually discerned. A moral preparation is needed to 
comprehend it, a moral experience alone enables us to tealiie 
it. It is always so— there is nothing peculiar or mysterious 
about this. It is human nature. To talk of love to a sel&h 
man, or of pardon to an impenitent man, is like talking of 
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<!)6lor to a blind man. He has no organ by which to perceive 
it. Tell a bad man God will give nim the joys of heaven, 
will that excite love or gratitude? By no means. He does 
not wish for heaven, if heaven is a spiritual place, and what- 
ever it be, he had rather stay on earth. The enjoyments of 
earth, low as they are, are the only ones he knows any thing 
about. The higher joys of disinterested goodness, love, hu- 
mility — he is utterly ignorant of, and has, of course, no desire 
for. 

The problem then seems ttf me only this. How shall a man 
be brought to see and realize the love of God in the Gospel of 
Christ? And I conceive it is by preaching the law fo him^ 
that this is effected. The law is our schoolmaster to bring us 
to Christ. But I do not understand by thfe, pfeaching future 
punishment, nor preaching the ten commandrnents — but the 
moral law of Christ — the law of love to God and man — th^* 
law of brotherly and neighborly love^— the laws of the fifth 
chapter of Matthew. I do not see what right Christian 
preachers have to preach any other law than this. 

We have been accused of prieaching moral essays- — and 
nothing is more common than for one of another denomination^ 
after visiting one of our churches and being asked an opinion 
oft the sermon, to reply, "Oh! it wafs a very good moral dis-^ 
course J*^ Sometimes, to be sure, applying this pet phrase* 
without discrimination — they call a discourse moral tvhose* 
topics are God and Christ, Death and Immiortality'-^and which 
tefers but incidentally to present duties. All is mere morality 
in their eyes which does not treat of the Trmity, the Atone- 
ment, total Depravity, or everlasting Punishment. I grant 
that these last themes are not always moral in their character, 
and if a moral discourse is one in which they are never found, 
I ^ilcerely trust my own will be always merely moral. But 
in truth, using the term in it^ real sense, as expressing present 
human duties— the duties of our earthly condition — I would 
not be ashamed of making them the burden of a large part 
of my preaching. How did Christ commence his preaching? 
By a discourse from the mount, which, if first delivered now, 
in a Unitarian church, would certainly be called "mere moral- 
ity." Human duties are its prominent theme. I therefore 
Would attempt, in imitation of the Savior, to preach morality, 
or human duty — not an outward morality, but one of the 
heart — connecting it with the hope of gooid and the fear of 
evil, and showing it to be a reasonable service which God has 
a right to demand of us. 

And by such preaching, I should hope to ipte^ai^ \.Vv^ ^vj 
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for that spiritual union with God whidh is the life and soultl^ '.^ 
piety: Let us suppose, for exaimple,. that I Sxid an individoiL 
not under the control of religions principle. Let us suppoB 
that it is a young person, not y&i fettercfd by any sinful halit) 
or bound to the citr of the world. Speak, to him of his duties; 
not in gener£(l; but of those particular dutiesf ^hich he fails of 
performinff well or whifeli he does in a wrong spirit; . Speak 
to him ctf nis faults. He will probably admit tft once, if yoa 
speak kindly, that he has faults and heeds to itirprove. Be 
satisfied liVith this, and, do not attempt to convince him tha{ 
he is totally depraved. To bfe sure, he oven^tte his own 
power of correcting his faults — He ddes not sefe how deep 
their roots are* in his character. But let him leslm thfc W 
experience. Only let him set to work immediately, and l^ 
the use of specific rtieans, to reinove the evils, whatever ihcy 
are, in his tamper and conduct. Make him promise to watoi 
himself arid correct each failing. 

What will be the' result? Inevitably that he v^lll find his 
resolution insufi[itiieiit to produce the effect he expected; He 
will find himself slipping back upon his old ground. If he is 
is left to himself he can go nro fai'ther. He has resolved, he 
can make another resolu^ioii-^he can go on {brming thein 
iiritil he is tired of the wdrky and gives it up. Sooner or later 
it will conie to this if he is left to Himself!: Now; then he needs 
the Gospel, for the law has been fodnd weak through the 
fiesh. He needs encouragement based on other grounds than 
his own resolution. Speak to him therefore of the love «f 
Christ—- speak of the promiis^s of Gk>d through him, aclvise him 
to read the Bible, and learn what th6se promises are — ^tell 
him to make his resolutions again,* but to pray 'tvhile he 
makes them'>— to make them in the presence oi* God, and 
leaning on the hcilp of Christ. Now new hope dwakeiis, fnd 
he can again go forward. The principle of love is Jbrought 
in aid of the sense of duty. As long as this feeling lants he 
will do well. But now he makes a new discovery«-^that he 
cannot read the Bible regularly, or pray alWays---or that hO 
does it in a heartless and formal madneri The reason he 
will learn is, that he had lost the spirit of depetidancef and 
w£ls going on in self-reliance* Thus he seels in a more striking 
light how weak he is of himself. Ndw he will again despair, 
or find hope oiily in the revealed promise that Christ shall 
save to the uttermost all who come to God through him — ^that 
those who come to him, he ivill in no wise cast out. So en- 
couraged, he goes forward again, and thus step by step« 
reaches to the conviction that out of Christ he can do nothing'^ 
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hat the only support of his virtue is to be found in a daily 
ibd hourly injtercourse with God-^th^t only by walking in- 
liie Spirit, can he be saved from yielding obedience to the 
.HBts .of the flesh. 

Here we see that the law is the school master to bring him 
to Christy as the apostle declares. And thus I wbuld explain 
that rem^kable passage in the YI. chapter of John, where 
Christ says that no one can come to him except the Father 
draw him. That by the Father drawing him, is not meant 
tfale influen^ce of the Spirit, appears plainly, from the fact that 
the Holy Ghost was not yet given. Christ therefore means 
to assure the Jews, that they could not come to him because 
they had not earnestly sought to perform the duties which the 
^ther had imposed on them. For, says he, "every one who 
lias heard and Ijearned of the Father cometh unto me,** and 
>^if any man will do his will^ he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God." The tendency of every man striving 
to do his duty, is toward Christ. Such a man feels his need 
.of help and strength, and sees the worth of Christian salvation. 
A selfish, worldly man cannot see or feel this. His tendency 
i8/n»i^ Christ. ^ ^ 

'We tb^erefore see very easily how it should happen that 
the "biographies of eminently pious Christians should so often 
describe them as having commenced by earnest efforts at ful- 
filling their duties — efforts at first self-relying, and of course 
aobompanied with painful relapses — ^how sometimes such re- 
lapses produced the stupor pf despair through ignorance of 
the pronuses pf the Gospel, and from want otfaith in Christ. 
These biographies tell th^t when at last these Christians saw 
that Christ invited them to trust in him> and be confident of 
salvation as long as they remained under his protection, a 
burden seemed to fall from th/sir shoulders, care was taken 
from their hearts, and new strength was imparted. Thus the 
Law prepared the way fop the Gospel — ^the Father drew them 
to the Son — their own ineffective efforts and resolutions 
shewed them the need of help from above. But it is singular 
that these biographies frequently disregard this fact, and 
speak of all the efforts after goodness as tmie jbhrpwn away — 
as even sinful — that they should have come to Christ at first. 
And so they should, iqis &r as they were able— but they could 
Bot have come to him until they had endeavored to perform 
their duties — ^it was the;attempt to do tl^ir duty which showed 
diem the need of a Savior. . It is singula too, and seems a 
(NNxrf' of the influence of words to tvrannize over things, that 
90 dear sighted a mjan as Mr. Abbott shguMl hax^ tsv^^ ^ 
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similar mistake in his last work — "The way to do good* 
In the first chapter he tells the story of Alonzo and paints 
with beautiful truth and distiuctoess the iuefficacy of self-rely- 
ing efforts after virtue, and the practical influence of faith in 
Christ. But it is Strang that he should not have perceived 
and stated that by his own way of telling the story, Alonzo*i 
efforts to do right were a necessary preparation for that faith. 
If he had not tried to become good by himself, he would never 
have learned his need of a Savior, And is it not the case with 
all who are practical infidels, and make light of Christiaii 
salvation, that engaged in their farms and merchandize, they 
have never sought to do their duties earnestly, and feel not 
their imperfection and sin? They have a kind of feeling that 
they are not quite as good as they ought to be, but they do 
not realize at all that they are servants of sin. They are 
like Thalaba, fastened bv the silken web of the fair sorceress— 
it is not till they attempt to break away, that they find what 
a despotic power there is even in those sins which seem like 
mere cob-webs. 

Now, dear brethren, if this view be correct, it seems 
to me our business is a very simple one. As we look around 
our church from the pulpit, what sort of people compose our 
congregation? Perhaps a tenth part of them have withi& 
them a principle of religious obedience, and are living n life 
of faith and prayer. Perhaps another tenth are so worldly, 
or so hardened by some evil habit, as to be set against religion, 
and incapable at present of being operated upon by exhorta- 
tion and in treaty. The other four-fifths, on the whole, desire 
to do right, to obey God, and be saved from sin. But this is 
a mere wish; laot a mUj not an efibrt, not a determination nor 
a resolve. It is not a living, working, active principle — ^not 
the ruliqg purpose of life. Though sincere, it is not thorough; 
though genuine as far as it goes, it is weak through the mighty 
influences of the world, of temptation, of habits of temper and 
disposition, which press like the current of a never ceasing 
stream upon the poor child of mortality.. But this desire is 
what we have to act upon, and our object is to change it 
into a steady purpose. How shall this be done? 

Preach the Law. In a plain and strong light, but with* 
out exaggeration, lay before the conscience the moral requisi- 
tions of God. Shew their justice, their reasonableness, their 
excellence — that they are for the good of the whole world — 
that universal happiness and peace, would result from obedi- 
ence to them. It requires no great talent to do this — ^it re- 
quires only fidelity. What human being can (l^ay that it is 
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lis duty to love God with all his heart and his neighbor as 
limself. Let your whole effort be to make duty plain and 
sonvincing. Deal not in abstractions and high flown general- 
ities, but point out the daily duties of the men, women and 
children sitting before you. This will reach the conscience. 
A picture of hell-fire does not reach the conscience. To teli 
me I shall be burned for ever and ever, does not convince me 
of sin. But without doing this, ) ou should be careful to show, 
that sin is essentially misery now and eternally. 

When you have got thus far in your sermon what will be ' 
the effect? The impression on the minds of a part will be 
more or less definite, that they are not now doing as they 
ought — that they ought to improve, and they are willing to 
try to improve if they knew what to do. But as this cannot 
well be told them in public, you ought to see them in private 
and point out to them particular duties which they should 
perform. They will not perhaps come running like the young 
ruler, with the enquiry — "What shall I do to be saved?" 
But if you take pains to get at their real feelings, you will 
find an anxiety to know what they ought to do to become 
better. It is your business to point out to them these duties. 

But there is another class in your church, on whom your 
preaching of the law has not produced altogether the same 
effect. These are they who have before heard these same 
duties explained to them, who have already determined to 
perform them, and have endeavored to do so. But in vain, 
lor they find in themselves little sensible improvement. Their 
resolutions have all been broken — their faults remain uncor- 
rected, as before. At your new exposition of duty, sin re- 
vives within them. They feel troubled by finding themselves 
still, under the dominion of sin, but what to do, they cannot 
tell. They may resolve to do better, but they did that before 
without growing better. What will you do to help these? 

Preach tiib Gospel. Preach faith in the son of God as 
the foundation of hope. Set before them visibly Christ — 
living, laboring, dying, raised— and all to bless sinners. Show 
them that it is not by their own strength, not in their own 
power, nor through their own goodness, that they are to be 
redeemed, sanctified, and saved. Show them that God knows 
the depth of their disease, and has sent them a physician. 
Their business is, to put themselves under his care, and leave 
the result with God. As for their past sins, they shall be 
remembered no more against them. As for the future, let 
t^m not fear; for as long as they remain united with Christ> 
they are in no danger. When they leave Vam, xJwet^ \^ 
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danger. But while through him they have daily and confi- 
dent access to the throne of God, the divine Spirit will be 
breathed into their hearts in sufficient power to nourish and 
sustain them. 

It is evident to any one who understands human nature, 
that if they really believe this to be true^ a load will be taken 
from their minds, and that when their anxiety is thus relieved, 
they will be able to make efficient resolutions of improvement. 
What unnerves man like anxiety? what strengthens him like 
hope? By faith are they saved from the weakening influences 
of aoubt, anxiety, remorse, despair. By faith are they 
strengthened to go forward once more to the work of duly. * 

It appears to me, that a discourse like this, containing the 
Law and the Gospel, would contain something for every one 
in the congregation. I have granted that there might be a 
small class who were so sunk in worldliness or sin, as to be , 
insensible to the truth. But I do not really believe that there ^ 
are many who could not be brought to admit, that in some 
one point they ought to change their conduct. Out of that 
small admission the whole river of penitence $ind faith might 
.flow. 

I have been endeavoring to make plain to myself, dear 
brethren, an idea which seems to me important and practical. 
It might be developed into a volume with great ease. 1 
wish to make it my single object to bring men to God, and 
this appears to me the true way. Not that mv object is thus 
single. In sadness and contrition I must confess that I often 
preach myself— that my object in preaching is sometimes to 
make a fine discourse, sometimes to make a profound disquisi- 
tion, sometimes to draw many people to the building, some- 
times to make my hearers Unitarians in opinion, sometimes to < 
deliver a satire against bigots, hypocrites and formalists. But 
I am convinced that we have no right to allow such purposes 
to contaminate and corrupt the services of the sanctuary. 
May it be our effort and our prayer that our eye may be 
single, and our whole body full of light. 

A UNfTABIAN PrEACHBK. 
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Art. 11.— the ASSASSINS. 

[From the French.] 
BY WILKINS TANNEHILL. 

To those who are conversant with the hbtory of the times, 
it is known that during the crusades, a singular people, known 
by the name of Assassingj inhabited the mountains of Syria, 
The history of this people is but little known, but they were 
celebrated at the period alluded to, not for their virtues, but 
for their mad career of murder. In their religious belief, at 
least in the outward practices of religion, they professed to be 
Mahometans, and constituted one of the numerous sects, into 
which the followers of Mahomet were divided soon after the 
death of their prophet and law-giver. 

The death of Mahomet was the signal of discord and division 
amongst those who had embraced his doctrines and followed 
his victorious standard, and they were soon separated into 
two great divisions, and subsequently into numerous sects, 
who hated each other as cordially as any of the rival sects 
of the present day. One of th^se divisions, which embraced 
no inconsiderable number of the faithful, acknowledged as a 
leader, Ismael, disciple of Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet. 
From these divisions arose the sect of the Asstzssins^ whose 
founder was Hassan-Ben-Saba, a descendant of Saba, son of 
Ali, bv Fatima, and consequently a descendant of the prophet 
himself. 

Hassan, like all his tribe, was a warrior. After a number 
of warlike expeditions, he made himself master of Alamut, 
a strong fortress situated in Ancient Parthia, where he 
established the seat of his power. This event occurred about 
the 483d year of the Hegira, or 1090 yeara after Christ. 
From the situation of Alamut, on a high mountain, Hassan 
was called the "Old man of the mountain," by which title his 
successors were also known in the history of the times. 

To perpetuate his authority, and give greater stability to 
his power, Hassan founded an order which became formidable 
throughout the East, from the absolute devotion of its mem« 
bers to the commands of their chief, from their numerous 
assassinations, and the secresy with which their designs were 
executed. This order, although not properly an order of 
knighthood, bore some resemblance in its constitutions and 
i^egDlatioQs to the oelebr^ted orders of knighU \ftx»:^\3aic%^ ^^xv^ 
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knights of St. John of Jerusalem, which bore so conspicuous 
a part in the romantic expeditions called the crusades, and 
which founded the chivalry of Europe upon the shores of the 
East. The members of the order were at first called Has- 
chischim, from their immoderate use of henbane, called in 
Arabic, haschischah; this name was afterwards corrupted by 
Europeans into that of Assassins — a name which aptly desig- 
nated their extraordinary profession and singular course of life. 

The fundamental dogma of the order inculcated, that to the 
initiated every thing was permitted, and that murder itself 
was no crime. The moral doctrines of the Koran, although 
professed, were secretly disregarded. Their creedv granted 
perfect license to all who were admitted into the secret 
mysteries of this fraternity of murderers. There were cer- 
tain doctrines, however, that Hassan was careful should only 
be communicated to a few, upon whose fidelity he could rely. 

The order at first consisted only of the grand master, 
prince, or chief, and the masters and companions, to which 
was afterwards added a third class, called devotees^ who were 
not admitted into the higher mysteries, but who were bound 
under the most sever© penalties, to obey implicitly the 
orders of their chief. Instructed in the doctrine that murder 
was not a crime, but a virtue, when committed against the 
enemies of the order, they were constantly armed with poig- 
nards, ready to be used in the service, or at the command of 
the grand master. They were his body guards, the executors 
of his orders, the sanguinary instruments of his ambition or 
his vengeance, whom "no compunctious visitings of con- 
science," ever restrained, and whose hearts were never 
softened by the emotions of pity. Their perseverance was as 
remarkable as their vengeance was certain; they entered the 
service, and insinuated themselves into the confidence of their 
intended victims, and they would even dissemble for years, 
concealing with consummate art their horrible purpose, until 
a fit opportunity presented itself for fulfilling the injunctions 
of their chief. In the execution of his orders, they braved 
every danger: they were not turned aside from their purposes 
by the certainty of a sudden or violent death, confident in the 
belief, that if they lost their lives in the service of their 
chief, the gates of paradise would be thrown open to theni^ 
and they would be admitted to participate in the enjoyments 
of the blessed. With followers thus devoted to his will, the 
prince of the Assassins wielded a power which was most 
severely felt throughout the East; and as the number of- his 
partisans daily increased, it was scarcely possible that any 
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one who contemned his power, or stood in the way of his 
ambition, could escape his vengeance. Princes and nobles, 
although surrounded by their vassals and dependants, and 
men in the common ranks of life were alike the victims of 
the dagger, or the poison of the devotees. 

The grand master was called Sidna^ (our Lord,) and 
although he exercised extensive powers, he was not a prince 
or king, in the sense we attach to these titles of power and 
dignity. He called himself sheik, a title borne by the chiefs 
of the Arabian tribes, and of the religious orders of Sofis 
and dervishes. His authority was rather that of the chief of 
a fraternity. The dignity of grand master was not hereditary 
in the original institution of the order, but it became so on 
the death of the successor of Hassan, the founder, who on his 
death-bed designated his son Mohammed as his successor. 
The dignity of grand master remained in the family of Hassan 
until the final subjugation of the Assassins, and subversion of 
the order by the Tartars. 

Admittance into the order was attended by certain ceremo- 
nies, intended to strike the senses; and impress the novice 
with the force of the obligations by which he was about to 
bind himself. He who was considered worthy of admission, was 
introduced into the presence of the grand master, and ate 
with him at the same table. After being intoxicated with 
the juice or an infusion of henbane, he was transported into 
one of those delightful gardens which poetry and romance 
have pictured in the East, where verdant lawns, murmuring 
streams, beautiful groves, and bowers of roses and vines, 
filling the air with the perfumes of Arabia, captivated the 
senses. Black-eyed virgins, beautiful as the bouris who peo- 
ple the paradise of Mahomet, served the novice with wine, 
and lent their aid to the fascinations of the scene. The sound 
of enchanting music mingled with the melodious songs of a 
thousand birds, filled him with extacy, and all his senses 
were lost in wonder and delight. After enjoying for a time 
this scene of sensual pleasure, he was again stupified with 
opium, and on recovering, found himself near his superior, 
who persuaded him that corporeally he had not left him, but 
in spirit he had been transported to paradise, and had thus 
enjoyed a foretaste of the happiness that awaited those who 
were faithful to the order and implicitly obeyed the commands 
of their chief. He was then clothed in white garments the 
distinctive mark of the order, and henceforth became a 
devotee^ bound to implicit obedience under all circumstances, 
and in all places. 

12* 
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The foUowihg facts present terrible examples of the blind 
submission of the Assassins to their superiors. The Count 
of Champagne, during his travels in Armenia, passing through 
the territory of these murderers by profession, was invited by 
the grand master of the order to visit his principal fortress. 
The count accepted the invitation, and the crand master met 
and received him with great honors. He visited several 
castles and fortresses, and was at length conducted to a castle 
having two elevated towers. On each were stationed two 
guards, clothed in the distinctive habit of the order, and who 
had^consequently been initiated into all its mysteries, and who 
were bound by its rigid rules. The grand master having ex- 
tolled their fidelity, told the count that these men would obey 
him better than Christians obeyed their princes, and at the 
same time making a signal, the guards threw themselves from 
the towers and fell dead at their leet. "If you desire it," said 
the grand master, "all my whites will throw themselves from 
the battlements in the same manner." The count expressed 
* himself entirely satisfied with the proof of devotion and fidelity 
he had already witnessed, and acknowledged that he could not 
exact such obedience from his servants. Having remained 
some time in the castle of the chief, the count, at his departure, 
was loaded with presents, and the grand master remarked, 
that with such faithful servants he defied the enemies of the 
order. 

In exhibiting this striking and horrible example of submis- 
sion, the grand master showed, that he closely followed in his 
discipline the founder of the order, who had given to the am- 
bassadors of M alekshah, a similar proof of the devotion of his 
faithful partizans. leledden Malek-shah, sultan of the Seljuks, 
having sent an ambassador to demand of the son of Saba 
homage and obedience, the latter caused a number of the 
initiated to be introduced to the audience chambers. Making 
a sign to one of them, he said, "kill thyself," and he immedi- 
ately stabbed himself to the heart; to another he said, "Throw 
thyself from the rampart," and in a few moments, after his 
mutilated body was taken from the fosse. The grand master 
then turned to the ambassador, who trembled with fear, and 
said, "Sixty thousand subjects thus obey my will. Go! this 
is my reply to the demand of thy master." The ambassador 
departed convinced that the power of his master was not 
suflScient to reduce to obedience a prince thus surrounded 
and protected. But the day of their subjection came. The 
celebrated order was finally destroyed by the Tartars under 
Mangu Khan, the third in succession from Genghis Khan, who 
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>k the fortress of Alamut, and drove thence the grand 
,ster. For some years after the reduction of Alamut, the 
sassins maintained themselves with their slaves, in the 
luntains of Syria, and some of them are still to be found in 
rsia and Syria, where they are considered as forming one 
the numerous sects of Islamism. 



Art. 12.— sermons IN STONES; 

RITTBN NEAR SWALL0W»8 CAVE, NAHANT— AUGUST, 1884. 



I. 

The rocks which to the waves oppose 

A stubborn front, are rent and torn; 
While the green billow smoothly flows 

Over the gentle slope, unworn. 

II. 

This raging sea, and dark-browed stone, 

Mirrors that scene of mental ill, 
When passionate desires are thrown, 

Against stem pride, and selfish will. 

TIL 

Then, sister, from this conflict learn, 

(A needful lesson for a bride;) 
Still to each dashing wave to turn. 

The sloping front, and smoothest side. 

IV. 

The wave rolls back — ^the rock remains 

Unmoved amid the tumult wild; 
That doubtful problem this explains, 

A purpose firm, a mdnntr mUd. J. F. C. 
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Abt, 13.— monthly record, AUGUST, 1836. 

CHICAGO, IliLKNOIS. 

The following account of proceedings in this enterprising 
and active place will show that our friends there are taking 
up the work in earnest. We have for a long time been 
looking atChicago as the point where active measures must soon 
be taken in behalf of liberal and rational views of Christianity. 
The time it seems has now come to act, and the first blow 
struck. The comer stone is laid in Illinois of that faith which 
the age demands. Under that or some other name, Unita-, 
rianiism must become in the next fifty years, the prevailing 
faith of the West. Calvinism is worn out — its mission is 
nearly fulfilled. It has done a good work, but its work is 
over. When we become men, we put away childish things, 
and the man in understanding cannot receive the numberless 
contradictions and inconsistencies which are woven into the 
texture of that venerable faith. "The bed is shorter than that 
a man can stretch himself, and the covering narrower than 
that he can wrap himself in it." Neither will new ideas put 
into the old Presbyterian forms, as Dr. Beecher and the "New 
School," propose, answer. The new wine will burst the old 
bottles. A new spirit demands a new form, and the religious 
spirit of the coming generation needs something more than the 
Assembly's catechism can supply. Therefore, we say to our 
Chicago friends — ^•'Go foi'ward" — the Lord is with you — the 
spirit of the age is with you — the wants of the human heart 
are with you. Go forward boldly, in humility and faith, and 
you will say a word, the echoes of which will not have 
ceased ringing in the rich forests and on the fair prairies of 
your beautiful State, when the tomb-stone has crumbled from 
your graves." 

*^\t a meeting of the citizens of Chicago, friendly to Unitarian Christianity, 
convened on the evening of the 29th June, A. D. 1836, for the purpose of organ- 
izing and incorporating, pursuant to the statute, *The first Unitarian Society of 
Chicago,* on motion of Mr. Henry Moore, J. C. Goodhue, was called to the 
chair, and on motion of Mr. J. N. Balestier, Henry Moore, Esq, was appointed 
Secretary. 

The chairman having briefly stated the objects of the meeting, Mr. J. N- 
Balestier offered the following preamble and resolution:— 

Whereas it is the birthright and privilege of every American citizen to worship 
Ood according to the dictates of his conscience, as well as the sacred duty of 
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eveiy freeman and Christian fearlessly to asaert his religious principles: And 
whereas we, the persons here assembled, setting aside all human creeds as fallible, 
take the Bible only for our guide; and whereas the doctrine of the Unity and 
indivisibility of Grod (among other things) appears to us to be founded in scripture 
and in reason; therefore, resolved that it is expedient to organize a religious 
society in this place to be called *The First Unitarian Society of Chicago.' 

Which resolution was seconded by Mr. H. Moore, and unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Moore, seconded by Mr. Balistier, it was 

Resolved. That three persons be appointed by ballot Trustees of this Society. 
Whereupon Messrs. J. C. Goodhue, Henry Moore, and Horatio G. Loomis were 
duly elected Trustees for the ensuing year. Mr. S. F. Gale was then unani- 
mously elected Treasurer. 

On motion, Resolved, that the Trustees be authorised and instructed to pur- 
chase, at the present sale of Canal lots, a lot of ground for the erection of a 
Church thereon, and that this meeting now proceed to collect funds by subscrip- 
tion, sufficient to meet the first payment of one-fourth of the purchase money. 

Whereupon the sum of Eight Hundred Dollars being the requisite amount, 
was immediately subscribed and paid over to the Treasurer. 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet on Friday evening — ^when, having assem- 
bled, R. K. Richards, Esq. was called to the chair, and H. Moore, Esq. appointed 
Secretary. 

Dr. Goodhue stated that one object of the meeting was to ascertain what amount 
of funds could be raised to support a clergyman, in part, for six months, and 
offered a resolution that a subscription for that purpose be now opened — ^which 
resolution was adopted . 

The meeting then balloted for a Corresponding Secretary — and Mr. Henry 
Moore was chosen. Mr. J. N. Balestier was then elected Recording Secretary. 

The subscription having proceeded, it was resolved, that the Corresponding 
Secretary be authorised to state to the Secrecary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, that the sum of $600 will be contributed by this Society for the purpose 
of defraying the salary of a clergyman for six months. 

Some further business was transacted, and the meeting then adjourned. 

LOUISVILLE. 

It is always paibful, though sometimes necessary, to speak 
of narrow and intolerant conduct on the part of those toward 
whom we desire to cherish only feelings of sympathy and 
rsspect. Such was our duty last month. But now we have 
the pleasanter task of narrating labors in which sectarian 
feelings were merged in interest felt for a common good. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

We attended a very interesting examination of the schools 
of this city, at which prizes were awarded to the best scholars 
in each department. These prizes consisted of books to the 
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amount of $150, voted by the city council for that purpose. 
The city of Louisville has not been niggardly in its appro- 
priations for these schools. There are at present seven 
schools — ^four for boys and three for girls. They are con- 
ducted on the monitorial system. Eacn school contains about 
140 children, affordinff the benefits of free instruction to 
more than a thousand cnildren. 

EDUCATION CONVENTION. 

A series of meetings of teachers and friends of education 
has taken place during the past month, with the purpose of 
making arrangements for calling a general convention at this 
city, in November next. The specific object of this conven- 
tion is to consider the subject of Legislation with respect to 
Education, especially to memorialize the Legislatures of the 
different States as to the best mode of devoting a portion of 
the . surplus revenue distributed among the States, to the 
cause of popular educ^ation. A committee is now engaged in 
making preparation for this Convention, and our next number 
will probably lay the plan more fullv before our. readers. 
This committee consists of the followmg gentlemen — ^B. 0. 
Peers, W. L. Breckenridge, H. A. Griswold, Mann Butler 
and J. F. Clarke. 

COLONIZATION MEETINGS. 

Much interest has also been taken in the cause of African 
colonization, during Mr. R. R. Gurley's stay in this city. 
Three public meetmgs were held, and the last was a very 
crowded one. We trust also that there will be a handsome 
subscription taken up by the committees appointed for the 
different wards of the city. Eight gentlemen had contributed 
$50 each, when we last saw the subscription book. It ap- 
peared at these meetings that a strong interest was taken in 
the society by the friends of gradual emancipation, who con- 
stitute a large majority of the citizens of Kentucky. Slavery, 
as a system, has no friends in our State, or very few. 

CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS. 

These two cities have been disgraced during the last month 
by riots, both having relation to the subject of abolition. 
Presses and buildings were destroyed in both cases, though 
fortunately no lives were injured. We have fallen upon evil 
times. Mobs take the law into Iheiv hauds^ and no one oj^nms 
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them. They call themselves the people, and judges on the 
bench read grave justifications of the principle that they are 
the people and above the law. 

A friend writing from Meadville, says — ^**I wish you would 
stir up some good man to write an article for the Messenger, 
on the moral aspects and tendencies of the times — tendencies 
to proceed on principles of temporary expediency, and espe- 
cially to throw from its pedestal the majesty of law, combined 
with a spirit of interest and worldliness; which last I have no 
doubt is the source of much of the atheism and social madness 
which prevail. With how much force might one use the 
text [from Ta.citus — ^**Is habitus animorum tuit ut pessimum 
facinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes paterenturJ*^ 

MOBILE, Khk. 

We have not heard how our friends in Mobile are coming 
on with their church. Will some one of them write to the 
editor of the Messenger and tell us what they are doing, 
thinking, and feeUng. It would be very interesting to our 
readers to find letters in our monthly Kecord from all the 
principal places* in the West and South, giving intelligence 
with respect to their religious doings and other matters of 
value. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 

The following interesting notice of the dedication of an 
Unitarian church in this place we copy from the Christian 
Regbten 

Mr. Editor, — I have latelv attended at the nolemn Dedication to God, for the 
purposes oi public worship, of the First Unitarion Church in Newport. The order 
of exercises was as follows. Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence. 
Reading of Scripture by Rev. Mr. Bri^, of Fall River. Dedication Prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Briggs, of Boston. Dedication Sermon by Rev. Dr Channing^ from 
John iv. 23, SI. Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Farley, of Providence. 

Of Dr. Channing*s Sermon I would give ^ou a particular account; but, as it will 
probably soon be published, it will be sufficient to advert to some portions of it, 
and speak generally of its effect. His thoughts were embraced under three 
divisions. 1. Worship m generaL 2. The peculiar worship to be offered in this 
place. 3. Persona] and local allusions. Under the first division he spoke of the 
Foundation for worship which History bears testimony is laid in the human soul. 
UpdNBr the second, he npoke of the Unit^ of our object of worshi]^ — and developed 
with great beauty and force the idea of God as a paternal Divinity, and of the true 
lipiritoal worship that should be offered to Him. 

Of the third general topic, personal and local allusions, I will give a more ez« 
tended account. This was by fiur the most eloquent and moving portion of UkK 
Diaeourse. The Preacher was neaking in the place of his nativity,— and in the 
xeiy building to which his infant net were kd, — the building in which he had seen 
the stem theology of Calvin fastened on men's hearts and conacienee#,— nrnd In 
which doubtless nis youns spirit felt the birth of many a thon^t which aifterwarda 
grow op to stren^ and ^ory, and formed resolutions which ms strong expositions 
0f ft better doctmift 1mt« in do wist diaappointed. 
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The experience of long gone years seemed to have flowed back into his soul 
wiih all its fulness, and energy, and life. Tho causes that had wrought most pow- 
erfully in moulding his youthml soul, came and stood once more in bright revelation 
before him. With strongly rising, yet ever strongly subdued emotion he went 
on to describe them. He spoke of tho old Library, in which he had spent days, 
and sometimes weeks, uninterrupted by a single visitor. How does the majesty 
of this inward spiritual action surpass that of all outward action! The motion of 
cars and ships, the rushing of the storm, the marching of- great armies, how far 
do they fall below in the comparison! 

He spoke also of the near Island-beach as an important instrument in his educa- 
tion. In language, which only the deepest emotion could have chosen, and 
none could hear without feeling their own hearts moved and melted, he told of the 
prayer and praise which in childhood's years he mingled with the roar and foam 
of the ocean. The dash of the waves woke his devotions and the winds wafted 
them to Heaven. 

The Preacher passed from personal to local allusions. He remarked that the 
spirit of reUgious liberty had never been wanting to the Island. He spoke of 
Calender, a Baptist clergyman, who, a century ago, preached a sermon still 
extant, which breathed inspirations of spiritual freedom that might, even now, 
still more excite the free man in Christ, and terribly rebuke the willing slave. Of 
Dr. Styles, also, once settled over the Second Congregational Church in Newport, 
and afterwards President of Yale College, and one of whose descendants is Dr. 
Channing's present colleague in the ministry, he spoke with the highest reverence 
and warmest love. 

Again, he mentioned Dr. Hopkins, (formerly Preacher in the very Church now 
repaired and re-consecrated,) as having, in important respects a free mind, and 
thought that Hopkinsianism might be considered an effort of Reason to reconcile 
Calvinism with its own essential Truths. In the course of his remarks upon Dr. 
Hopkins, he gave an anecdote of singularly beautiful interest. Dr. Channmg 
himself, then a young man, had preached for him, — and when the services were 
over, the old man turned to him with a smiling animated countenance, and said to 
him — "Theology is imperfect. I hope you will live to carry it on tovrards its 
perfection.' The Preacher remarked,, that though strength had not been given 
for the accomplishment of such a hope, yet it could not but kindle fervent desires. 
But who, besides the Preacher himself, will fail to consider this hope as a wonder- 
fully uttered and most wonderfully fulfilled prediction! 

In conclusion, the great general topic of the Discourse was reverted to. We 
were earnestly called to the true spiritual worship of the Father. There is a 
voice our nearest neighbor cannot hear, which yet pierces the skies. Our nearest 
relatives are unknown to us, are strangers and foreigners compared with God. 
God is very deep in our souls, so deep that we cannot distinctly recognize Him 
through our present imperfect consciousness. 

The whole effect of the discourse was to stir the very depths of the spirit, to 
stir them as the depths of the ocean are stirred when no surface ripple tells the 
inner movement. The soul wanted to be alone. To talk, or even to sing was a 
trouble to it. The Holy Spirit was in it, and it was indisposed to suffer the 
approach of any inferior agent. 

On the evening of the same day a discourse was delivered in the newly conse- 
crated Temple by Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence. The Text was, *Je8US Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone.' The sermon was peculiarly apprc^riate as 
a supplement to that of the morning. And the Text had a special aptiMss, on 
account of the comer-stone of the building, laid in 1729, having on it this inscrip- 
tion: *For Christ and Peace.* Mr. Hall set forth in great distinctness and frith 
great force the sense in which Christ is the comer-stone, and the way in which 
we build on him, — and closed with a fervent exhortation, dravm from tne woid»— 
*For Christ and Peace.' 
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In a former essay (a) I have endeavored to establish that 
the Christian Church was Unitarian during the lifetime of 
the Apostles: I shall now proceed to prove that it remained so 
during the first three centuries after the birth of our Savior, 
and close with a brief reference to the causes which led to the 
establishment and almost universal prevalence of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

My proofs for the Unitarianism of the church during the 
first three centuries, shall be drawn from two sources, namely, 
1st, from the writings of the Christian Father who lived 
during that period: and 2dly, from the different creeds which 
then and shortly afterwards prevailed in the church. Before 
I proceed, however, to adduce this evidence, I shall make a 
few prefatory remarks, which I beg the reader to bear con- 
stantly in mind while examining my proofs^ as thejr are in- 
dispensably necessary to a correct understanding of the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

1. We must not mistake proofs of a belief in the pre*ex- 
istence of Christ, for proofs of a belief in his proper Deity. 
Most of the early fathers held, that, previous to the existence 
of the universe, God had created or begotten a super-angelic 
being, whom they designated by the name of Logos ^word,) 
and Son, and whom they supposed to have been fin;t the agent 
of God in the creation of this universe, and to have afterwards 
become incarnate as the Christ. The doctrine of the pre- 
existence of Christ is still held by a large portion of the Unita- 
rian church. But surely the belief that a being has existed 

' {a) See the Western Messenger for Jaxnuurf, 1836. 
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previously to the material universe, does not necessarily imply 
the beliei that such being is the Self-existing God. Most of 
us hold that angels thus pre-existed, and yet all consider them 
as finite, subordinate and dependent beings. 

"2. By the term God, we, in this age and country, constantly understand the 
Supreme Being. But during the first three centuries, in Heathen cduntries, 
where gods were numerous, and where almost every Emperor on his death 
became a god, this term must have had a much more loose and indefinite meaning; 
and hence though we find the title God very fireely applied to Christ, by the 
i christian writers of that era, it does not follow that they believed him to be the 
Supreme God. This use of the term God in a qualified or subordinate acceptation, 
prevailed also among the Jews; in proof of which we refer the reader to Ezod. 
22. 28. where we read, **Thou shalt not revile the Gods (meaning the judges) nor 
curse the ruler of thv people;" and dlso to £xod. 7. 1. Ps. 45. 6 and 7. Ps. 82. 
1. J<to 10. 35. ' 

**d. The same remark applies to the term worshipping. This term amongst us 
Protestants, is almost exclusively used to designate that religious homage and 
deration, which man pays to his Maker. But the word in the original Greek, 
which has been thus translated, has a much less definite meaning. It generally 
' expresses the reverence or salutation, paid by any inferior to a superior, leaving 
the degree of the homage in each case, to be determined by the kno¥ni relation 
between the parties; and if the translators of the New Testament, in all cases 
where Christ is concerned, have deemed it proper to render ihe original Greek 
by the term toorshipping, this only proves the bias of their own minds, but nothing 
further. On this subject we refer the reader to 1. Chron. 29. 20. where it is said: 
*'and all the congregation — worshipped the Lord and the King;'' and to Matt. 18. 
26, where the servant is said to have worshipped the King." 

4. When in the writings of the third century we meet with 
the term Trinity ^ we must not attach to it the meaning 
'which it now has. The Trinity of that age was composed of 
the Supreme Self-existent God, and of two other Beings, per- 
fectly distinct from and subordinate to him^ called the Son and 
the Hdy Spirit 9 who were considered as acting as ministers 
of the Supreme God, and whose ministerial co-operation with 
God, was expressed by the iermEconomy. Of this we have 
abundant proofs in the writings of all the ante-Nicene fathers, 
and the reader will find some of them in the extracts I am 
about to give. With these prefatory remarks I shall pass to 
the consideration of my subject. 

Of the writings of the first century, there have none come 
down to us, (with the exception of those of the Evangelists 
and Apostles,) on the genuineness of which implicit reliance 
can be placed. Still we are not without evidence as to the 
sentiments held by the believers in that early age. 

^^The first conTerts to Christianity were Jews. They were called after Jeras of 
Nazareth, Nazarenes. By this name the Jewish Christians are most commonly 
designated in church history. That these Nazarenes or Jewish Chzis|^ans were 
Unitajians, spfeaxB dearly from the AjM oC the A^tlet. We learn firom tU* 
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book, that doring the whole period whose history it contains, that is, for more 
than thirty yeare after our Lord's ascension, these Christians and the Jews vrete in 
the constant habit of worshipping peaceably together in the same synagogues; a thing 
which would have been totally unpossible if the former had addressed their wor- 
ship to a God consisting of three persons, while the latter continued to adore the 
Goid of their fathers in the simple unity of his Being. But the Unitarianism of 
the Nazarenes does not rest merely on inference. It is expressly admitted by the 
Trinitarian Mosheim in his valuable Ecclesiastical history. See vol. I. p. 212. 
And what appecurs to me to be entirely decisive of the subject under consideration, 
this writer states that the Nazarenes were not considered as heretics by the ancient 
Christians. 

Of the Gentile Christians of the first century we have but little information that 
can be depended on; but so far as the writings of the Apostolic Fathers which 
have come down to us, appear to be genuine, they are evidently ^e works of 
Unitarians. 

In the second century we have first Justin Martyr, A. D. 140, who says, speaking 
of Christ: "than whom we know no prince more kingly and more righteous, afler tho 
God who generated him; (a) and again speaking of the Grod in heaven, and the 
God upon earth (Christ) who conversed with Abraham, he says: "The former is 
the Lord of that Lord who was upon earth, as his Father and God^ the ca/use of 
his existence, and of his being powerful, and Lord and God. (ft) 

We next have Athenagoras, A. D. 178, who does not consider Christ as the one 
God, but as one employed by the one God. He says: "our doctrine teaches us 
that there is one God, the maker of all things, who made all things by his own 
Logos,** (c) Clemens Alexandrinus, who lived A. D. 194, says: "The Mediator 
performs the will of the Father. The Logos is the Mediator, being common to 
both, the seal of God, and the Savior of men. Of the one he is the servant, but 
OUT Instmcter.** {d) And again: "There is one. unbegotten Almighty Father, 
and one First begotten, by whom all thmgs were, and without whom nothing was 
made. For one is truly god, who made the origin of all thmgs,** meaning his . 
first begotten Son. ie) ' < 

In the third century we meet with Origen, the most learned of all the fathers, 
who flourished about the year 225. He says: "The Father only is the Good^ 
and the Savior, as he is the image of the invisible God, so he is the image of hii 
goodness.** (/) "The Logos did whatever the Father ordered.** (g) Again he says:' 
"The Savior and the Holy Spirit are more excelled by the Father, than he, and. 
the Holy Spirit excel other things, &c. and he (the Savior, though excelling such an4 
such great things, (viz: Thrones, Principalities and Powers) in essence an^d office, 
and power and Godhead, is by no means to be compared with the Father." (A) 
Speaking of the difference between the Greek prepositions nii and hupo, the formen 
denoting instrumentality, and the latter proper causality, he says: "If all things 
were made (dia) by the Logos (that is, as the instrument) they were not made 
(hupo) by the Logos, (that is, as the cause) but by one who is better and greater 
than the Logos, and who can that be but the Father?' (t) The next father I shall 
produce }» Novatian, who flourished about the year 240. He says: "The Father 
only is the only good God.** (j) "The rule of truth teaches us to believe, aiter 
the Father, in the Son of God, Christ Jesus, our Lord God, but the Son of (jod, 
of that God who is one, and alone the maker of all things. 'X^) Though he was in 
the form of God, he did not attempt the robbery of being eqtuU vfith God. For 
though he knew that he was God of God the Father, he never compared himself 
with God the Father; remembering that he was of the Father, and that he lui4 
what the Father gave him. (/) "The Son is less than the Father, because )iQ 
is sanctified by mm.*' (m) God . the Father is the maker and creator of all, 
whp alone has no origin, invisible, immense, immortal, eternal, the one Gpd, to 
whose gr.eatness, majesty and power, nothing can be preferred or compared. '*(n) 

(a) Apol 1. p. 16. (5) Dial. p. 413. (c) Apol. p. 40, (<f) Paedag. Lib. 3. Cap. 1. 315. 
i%) Strom. Lib. 6, p. 644. if) Com. vol. 1. p. 377. {g) Ad. Celsmn. Lib. 9, p. 63.' (k) Com. 
VOL a, p. SIB. (t) Com. vol. 2, p. 56. (j) Ch. 4, p. 11. (fc) Ch. «, ^. %. V^^ CJsi.nB^'^.^v 
(■•>Cl>.j87,p.ia8. {tt) CJi. 31, p, 119f 
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*'If Christ had been uncreated, and likevrise unbeeotten, there woold hai^e been 
two wibegotten, and therefore two Gods." (o) The Son does nothing of his own 
pleasure, nor does he come of himself; but ia all things obeys his Father's com- 
mands." iy) 

The last of the writers of the third century whom I shall cite, is Amobius, who 
flourished about the year 290. He says: *'The omnipotent and only Grod, sent 
Christ;" {q) and again: "Christ, a God, spake by the order of the principal God."(r) 
In the beginning of the fourth century, we meet with Lactantius and Eusebius, 
who flourished, the first, about the year 310, and the latter, about the year 320^ 
Lactantius says: 

"The Son patiently obeys the will of the Father, and does nothing but what the 
Father wills or orders." (*) **Ile t^proved his fidelity to God, for he taught that 
there is one God, and that he only oaght to be worshipped, nor did he ever ttof 
that he vxu God. For he would not have preserved his allegiance, if, being sent 
to take awa^ a multiplicity of Gods, and to preach one Gm, hs had brought in 
another besKfes that one. This would not have been te»be the herald of one God, 
or lam who sent him, but have been doing his own business, and separating himself 
from him whom he came to honor. 'V\lierefore, because he was so faiUiful, be* 
cause he assumed nothing to himself, that he might fulfil the commands of him 
who sent him, he receiyed the dignity of perpetual Priest, the honor of Supreme 
King, the power of a Judge, and the title of God.*^ {t) Eusebius says: 

"Itiere is one God, and the only begotten conies out of him." (»> "Christ 
heiw neither the Supreme God, nor an angel, is of a middle nature between then^ 
and being neither the Supreme God, nor a man, but the mediator, is in the middlo 
between them the only begotten Son of God." (v) 

In proof that Christ was not considered by the Christians of that age the proper 
object of religions homage, I shall cite only a couple of passages. Qri^ says: 

"If we know what prayer is, we must not pray to any created Bemg, not to 
Christ himself, but only to God, the Father of all, to whom our Savior hims^ 
prayed." {w) 

* <*We are not to- pvay to a brother, who hao iho omxae eoaatkwx Ptttber -m& OIUS 

aelyes; Jesus himself saying, that we mvst pray to the Father through him. In 
this we are all agreed, and are not divided about the method of prayer; but should 
we not be divided, if some prayed to the Father and some to the Son?" (x) And 
Eusebius says: "Christ the only begotten Son of God, and the first bom of eveiy 
creature, teaches us to, call his Father^i« only true God, and commands us to toor- 
ehip him only, "(y) 

I have thus earned the examination from the first days of Christianity down t» 
the Council of Nicoy in the year 325; the witnesses I have produced are not 
obscure heretics, but v)^n of high standing in the Church, and emphatically de- 
nominated its Fathers. Now it appears to me, that if human language has any 
meaning, I have shown that none of these men were Trinitarians, according ta 
the present meaning of that term, but that they all beUeved our Savior to be a 
H&xia perfeeUy distinct from, and subordinate to, the Father, which is exactly the 
f4i(^ neld by Unitarians. What establishes this fact still further isy that in the 
aacceeding age, when the church really became Trinitarian, we meet no mors 
with language such as that which I have quoted; a sure sign that a change of sen- 
timents took place about this time. 

Perhs^ the unlearned reader may suppose that though the writers here adduced 
were not Trinitarians, in the present sense of that term, yet that the multitude of 
believers in their age may have been so. This was by no means the case. The 
great body of Christians retauned as yet their Unitarian faith in its pri6tine> sim^ 
plicity. The new doctrine had its origin with the more learned among them*, 
who were deeply imbued with the Platonic philosophy of that day; and vfh<v 
with the view of assimilating their religion to their philosophy, invented the species 

(4>) Ch. SI, p. ISS. (p) Ch. 31, p. 123. (q) Lib. 8. p. 57. (r) Lib. 3, p. 50. (t) Lib. 4, sect. 
^p.4iT. (t) Lib. sect 14, p.. 395. («) i)e L&udibus const, p. 758. <v) Coaitraflfareettom, 
^4,4».A (W Pe Orations, p. 48. U)D^ OijftX.^,^V V9^^(t9s^:U!E^..i;cs|ulA» p.Sa. 
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of Trinity to which I have adverted to in my prefatory remarks. To prove this, 
and to show the aversion which the multitude had to even this qualified species of 
Trinity, I shall cite a passage from TertuUian, a celebrated writer who flourished 
daring the latter part of the second, and beginning of the third century. He says: 
*'The simple, the ignorant, and the unlearned, who are always the greater part 
of the body of Christians, since the rule of fai^," (meaning probably the Apostles* 
creed) "transfers the worship of many Gods to the one true God, not understand** 
ing that the unity of God is to be maintained, but with the (Economy, dr6ad thid 
(Economy; imagining that this number and disposition of a trinity is a division of 
the unity. They therefore will have it that we are worshippers of two, or even of 
three Gods, but that they are the worshippers of one God only. We, they say, 
hold the Monarchy, (aa) Even the Latins have learned to bawl out for the Monarchy 
and the Greeks themselves will not understand the (Economy." (bb) 

I have thus, by evidence, drawn from- the earliest Christian 
writers, endeavored to shew, that the fathers, as well as the 
general body of the Christian church, were, during the first 
three centuries Unitarians, in the true sense of that term; that 
is, that they were believers in the supremacy of the Father, 
whom they considered as alone the Self-existing Godj and 
that they considered the Son and the Holy Spirit as subor- 
dinate to Him. If any of my readers should have any re- 
maining doubts on this latter head, I would refer such to the 
writings of Dr. Schleiermacher, of Germany; of Bishop Bull, 
af England, and to an Essay by professor Stuart, of the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, published in the eighteenth 
number of the Biblical Repository. These are orthodox 
writers of the highest standing, and all of them concur in 
stating that the ante-Nicene fathers considered the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit to be three Beings^ perfectly dis- 
tinct the one from the other; and that they held that the 
Father only was Self-existent, and that the Son and the Holy 
Spirit derived their existence from the Father. It is true, ' 
Professor Stuart appears to think that notwithstanding this, 
these fathers believed in the real divinity of the second and 
third persons of the Trinity, taking that word in its present 
meaning. Now it appears to me that in doing so, he does not 
do justice to these fathers. He himself observes on this head: 
"A derived God, if words are allowed to have their appropriate 
meaning, cannot be a self-existent God; a dependent God 
cannot be an independent one. We may assert what we 
please respecting the indescribable, unspeakable, wonderful 
manner of generation or procession; we may disclaim all sim- 
ilitudes among created things ever so much or so strongly; 
yet all this goes only to the manner and not to the matter of 
the thing. The latter still remains. The idea of dependence 

im) Bf this tenn the ancients expressed tlie undivided aanrenacy of the Father. 
(U) Tert. ad Fraxeara ieo. iii. p. 908. 

13* 
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and derivation is inseparably and by absolute necessity con- 
nected with the idea of generation and procession^'* These 
remarks are perfectly true, but at the same time they are too 
obvious to have escaped the observation of the early fathers. 
That they did properly discriminate between the Supreme 
Sovereignty of the Father, and the delegated and subordinate 
authority of the Son and Spirit, appears to me to be clearly 
shewn in the extracts which I have before given from their 
writings. 

But, besides the evidence for the Unitarianism of the first 
three centuries, to be drawn from the writings of that age, 
we may find another and perhaps more satisfactory proof to 
establish the point under consideration, in the creeds which 
existed in the church in those early ages. 

"When we wish to ascertain the opinions held hy a partienlar chnreli, at any 
given period, we naturally inquire in the first instance, whether such churdi had a 
written creed or formula of faith, and if so, we then refer to such creed as the 
best authority for what that church did belieye. Now it is in my power to give to 
the reader the several creeds which were adopted by the church during the first 
five centuries, and this will enable him to form his own opinion on the subject 
matter of our inquiry. 

In the first century we meet with no other creed than the simple one contained 
in the Scriptures, namely, that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah or Christ of God. 
This creed was the rook on which our Savior assured Peter that he wouKl build 
his Church, and that the gates of hell should never prevail over it. Matt. 16. 
16-18. It was this creed which the Apostle Peter taught to the assembled Jews 
on the day of Pentecost. Acts 2. 36. The Apostle John wrote his Gospel, for 
the special purpose of inculcating this simple creed. Jdm 20. 31. And when 
the Apostle Paul was miraculoudy converted to a knowledge of the truth, the 
great burden of his preaching was, to convince his hearers that Jesus was indeed 
3ie Christ. Act. 9. 22. 

When converts were made from among the heathens, another article was 
necessarily added, expressive of the belief in one Cod even the Father. Utese 
two articles constituted the two first in what is commonly called the apostles' 
Creed, and are probably all in that creed which are of apostolical origin. 

From the beginning of the second century to the year 325, the creed generally 
known as the Apostles' Creed, was the rule of faith in the church. This creed 
reads thus: **I believe in God the Father Ahnishty, Maker of Heaven and Earth; 
ai^ in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord; Who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead and buried; He descended into Hell; the third day he rose from the dead; 
He ascended into Heaven, And sitteth on the right nand of God, the Father 
Almighty; From thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead. I 
believe in the Holy Ghost; The Holy Catholic Church; The communion of Saints; 
The forgiveness of sins; The resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting." 

I do not give this creed as having been composed by one or more of the Apos- 
tles; I believe it to be for the most part, the work of a subsequent time. Neither 
do J give it as having been composed at once, in the form in which it has come 
down to us; for I believe that several of the articles which it contains weie 
added at different periods, for the purpose of excluding firom the conunmuan of 
Uie church those who held opinions which were deemed by the^ majority to be 
erroneous. But I consider thia creed of importance in the inqniiy -whm I am 
engaged, and it shews what opimona w«iq hsld in the church' xm xespwt t» 
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God and to Jesus Christ during the second and third centuvies. There are 
several other creeds which may be found in the writings of the fathers, particu* 
larly in those of Irenaeus and Tertullian; but most, if not all, of them are evidently 
mere ^losses or aSlifliEf^si^lions of the Apostles' creed. 

In uie year 325 was held the famous council of Nice, at which the Nicene 
creed was framed. This creed is as follows: 

"We believe in one God, Almighty, Maker of all things, visible and invisible: 
and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the begotten of the Father, 
the only begotten, that is, of the substance of the Father, G«d of Gody 
Light of Light, very God Of( very God, begotten not made, consubstantial 
with the Famer, by whom all things both in heaven and earth were made 
who for us men, and our salvation, came dcrwn from Heaven, and was incarnats, 
and made man, and suffered, and rose again the third day, and ascended into 
Heaven, and shall come again to judge the quick and the dead; and in the Holy 
Ghost. And the Catholic and Apostolic church anathematizes those who say, 
that there was a time when the Son of God was not; or that he was made oiit 
of nothing, or of another substance or essence, or that he was created or 
mutable." 

The fourth and last creed which I shall give is that generally known by the 
name of the Athanasian. Not that this creed was composed by Athanasius, but 
because the unknown author who composed it, in the fifth century, thought proper 
to give it as the work of that saint, for the purpose of giving it cvrrency. It reads 
thus: 

"Whosoever will be saved, before all things, it is necessary that he hold the 
Cathdic faith. 

Which faith, except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
shall perish everlastin|[ly. 

And the Catholic faith is this. That we worship one God in trinity, and trinity 
in tiftity; 

Neither confounding the persons nor dividing the substance. 

For there is one person of the Father, another of the Sen, and oi the Holy 
Ghost, is all one; the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal. 

Such as the Father such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost. 

The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, and the Holy Ghost uncreate. 

The Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensiUe, and the Holy 
Ghost incomprehensible. 

The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal. 

And yet they are not three eternals, but one eternal. 

As also there are not three incomprehensibles, nor three uncreated; but one 
uncreated, and one incomprehensible. 

So lUcewise the Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, and the Holy Ghost 
Almighty. 

And yet they are not three Almighties, but one Almighty. 

So the Father is God, the Son is God, and the H(dy Ghost is God. 

And yet they are not three Gods, but one God. 

So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son Lord, and the Holy Ghost Lord. 

And yet not three Lords, but one Lord. 

For like as we are compelled by the Christian verity to acknowledge every Per- 
son by himself to be God and Lord; 

So are we forbidden by the Catholic religion to say, there be three Gods, or 
three Lords. 

The Father is made of none, neither created nor begotten. 

The Son is of the Father alone, not made, nor created, but begotten.. 

The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son, neither made nor ereated, 
nor begotten, but proceeding. 

So mere is one Father, not three Fathers; one Son, not three Sons; one Holy 
Ciliost, not three Holy Ghosts. 

And in this trinity none is afore or after other^ none i»gvMt«rei lett than siwtben 
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But the whole three Persons are co-eternal together, and co-equal. 

So that in all things, as is aforesaid, the Unity in Trinity and the Trinity in 
Unity is to be worshipped 

He therefore that will be saved, must thus think of the Trinity. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salvation, that he also believe rightly 
the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

For the i^ht faith is, that we beheve and confess, That our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, is God and man; 

God of the substance of the Father, begotten before the worlds; and man of the 
substance of his mother, bom in the world; 

Perfect God and perfect man, of a reasonable soul, and human flesh subsisting; 

Equal to the Father, as touching his Godhead; and inferior to the Father as 
touching his manhood. 

Who, although he be God and man, yet he is not two, but one Christ; 

One; not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking of the manhood 
into God; one altogether, not by confusion of substance, but by unity of person. 

For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God and man is one Christ; 

Who suffered for our salvation, descended into hell, rose again the third day 
from the dead; 

He ascended into Heaven, he sitteth on the right hand of the Father, God 
Almighty, from whence he shall come to jud^e the quick and the dead. 

At whose coming all men shall rise agam with their bodies, and shall give 
account for their own works. 

And they that have done good, shall go into life everlasting, and they that hare 
done evil, into everlasting fire. 

This is the Catholic faith, which except a man believe faithfully he cannot be 
saved-*' 

Here then we have the creeds of the Church during the first five centuriee. 
The first thing which will strike every one who peruses them with attention, is 
the great, the marked difference which there is in their contents, shewing that the 
belief of the church was essentially different at these diffisrent periods. He will 
also perceive the gradual transition which there was from one sentiment to 
another; and, as the first creed is avowedly the one held by Unitarians, and the 
last, the one held by Trinitarians, the inference is irresistible, that the church, 
which was Unitarian in the beginning, gradually became Trinitarian. To render 
this still more clear, I would beg the reader's attention to a few observations on 
the contents of these several creeds. Of the doctrine of the Trinity we are con- 
stantly told, that it is one of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity; one that 
forms the foundation on which the whole Christian system rests; and a belief in 
which is absolutely necessary to entitle any one to the name of Christian; and 
hence, too, this dogma forms one of the most prominent features in the creed of 
every Trinitarian church. Now of this doctrine, thus declared to be of such 
vital importance, we do not find even a trace in the creeds of the first three cen- 
turies. The terms Trmity, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, three persons in 
one God, ConsubstantiaUty, and other terms indispensably necessary to ezpiesf 
this dogma, are no where met with there; nor do we meet there with any ex- 
pressions, which bear the slightest resemblance to the aliove enumerate^ or 
which can by any ingenuity be so tortured as to convey the same meaning. 
The conclusion is therefore irresistible, that these creeds are purely Unitarian) 
and hence, that the church which had these creeds, and none other, as the uni- 
versal rule of faith, must have been Unitarian also. 

The Nicene creed has been most conmionly considered as teaching the doctrine 
of the Trinity; but this we believe to be a mistake. 

In that creed the word Trinity is no where found; neither is the Divinity of 
the Holy Spirit, as a person distinct from the Father, any where asserted in it. 
It constantly speaks of the Father and the Son as two Beings, as perfectly dis- 
tinct the one from the other, as two men can be. It considers the Father as the t 
8«lf-ezisting God, and the author of every thing else that exists; and the Son 
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as a Being who is God of God, that is, God by communicatioiif and who derived 
his existence from the Father. No where do we find there the equality of the 
Son with the Father asserted. On the contrary, every thing leads us to the 
belief that the Nicene fathers considered Christ as a Being subordinate to the 
Father, and dependent on Him. All that they did decree, which in any way 
i^proaches Trmitarianism is, that the Son is of the same substance with the 
Father. That these are not the Trinitarian doctrines of the present day, must 
be apparent to all; though we admit that what was settled at Nice ultimately ted 
to the adoption of these dogmas. The Athanasian is the true Trinitari|ui creeds 
and the first in which the doctrine of the Trinity, as now held, is expressly 
taught. It is the first in which we meet with the term Trinity; it is the first 
which teaches the eqitality of the Son and Holy Spirit with the Father; it is 
there that we first find it asserted that the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit 
are each of them God, are each of them eternal, are each of them uncreated, 
and yet, that these three Persons or Beings, (for these words have evidently here 
the same meaning,) are only one Bein^. Now all this is pure Trinitarianism; 
and hence the Amanuian creed was aoopted, as containing the true faith, in all 
the Trinitarian chuR^ps, and is retained in most of them to this day; and if in 
some of the Protestiht churches this creed is now no longer used, yet there, 
other creeds of the same tenor, and of nearly the same phraseology, nave been 
substituted for it. Whoever reads the Athanasian creea cannot help observing 
the very prominent place which Utie doctrine of the Trinity occupies in it; ana 
this to me is proof that this doctrine at that time was a new one, and hence that 
M) much pains was taken to inculcate it. 

The inference which I thus draw from the contents of these creeds vnll receive 
(trong confirmation when we consider the object for which the three latter creeds 
vere composed. That object evidently and avowedly was as I have abeady 
tated, to exclude from the communion of the church such believers as did not 
^ee vnth the majority in certain speculative opinions. The true apostolic creed 
na composed of but two articles, namely, a profession of faith in one Qod, even 
he Father, and in Jesus as the Christ or Messenger of that one God. It vras 
his futh which the Savior himself had declared to be life eternal, (cc) It was 
his faith alone, a profession of which the apostles of our Lord required to entitle 
nj one to become a member of the Christian church; and this is the only faith> 
inder which all mankind can ever be united in one universal church. 

But the Christian world did not long remain satisfied with this simple creed, 
t was soon deemed to be insufRcient as the rule of faith; and it is to the desire of 
»eing wise beyond what Christ and his apostles were, that we owe the many and 
:ontiadictory creeds, which for ages have torn and desolated the church of Christ. 
^e can tell, in almost every case, against what opinions the main articles of the 
»rincipa] popular creeds were levelled. But on these we can bestow but a passing 
[lance. In the early days of the church there existed a sect called Chwstics, 
vho, misled by the eastern philosophy, and with a view of doing honor to the 
$avior, whom they believed to be one of the Aeons, denied that he had any 
eal body, or suffered or died other than in appearance. Against this sect were 
ev^led those articles of the, so called, apostolic creed, which speak of the birth„ 
he sufferings, the death, the burial, and the resurrection of Christ. When in the 
teginning of the fourth century the Platonic philosophy was generally adopted 
ly the doctors of the church, the Nicene creed was composed, which excluded 
rom the communion of the faithful all who did not believe that the Son is of 
he same essence with the Father; although in the Sabellian controversy in the 
receding century, the church had decreed precisely the reverse. And when at 
le close of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century, the doctrine of the 
\imty was settled, as we now have it, the Athanasian creed was firamed, in 
'hich that doctrine is bid down with all possible precision, and which, to secure 
le adoption of this dogma, pronounces accursed all those who do not embrace all 
id ey^ one of its self-contradicting articles. How lamentable is it, that thi« 

(M;}/ohnxvM.8. 
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spirit of carsing should have descended even to our times, and should still find 89 
many responding voices among those who profess to believe in the dogmas set 
forth in that creed. 

We have thus seen that from the beginning of the second century, creeds wen 
composed for the purpose of excluding from the church those whose faith differed 
from that of the majority of believers. Thai there were Unitarians in the church 
from the earliest times is not disputed: and how did it happen that no creed or 
article of faith was framed to exclude them from the church, while others were 
framed to exclude those whose errors, in comparison with Unitarianism, would 
appear trifling and venial to the orthodox of the present dayl There is but one 
way of accounting for this; and that is by the supposition that Unitarianism was 
,the universal faith of the church during those early ages; and what proves this 
conclusively is, that as soon as the contrary opinion obtained the ascendency, the 
Athanasian creed was framed for the express purpose of excluding Unitarius 
from the communion of the church. 

I have endeavored to prove, that the great body of Christians during the finrt 
three centuries were Unitarians. It would now be interesting to investigate th9 
several causes by which the church was gradually led to embrace the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Happily we have abundant historical evidence to enable us to do 
this in a satisfactory manner. But the limits I have prescribed to myself do not 
admit of my entering on this inquiry. I must therefore content myself with a 
very brief statement of the principal changes which took place in the faith of the 
church. 

In the second and third centuries many persons embraced Christianity, who 
were deeply imbued with the principles of the heathen philosophy, particular^ 
the later Platonic. These men, as Mosheim complains, {dd) blended their 
{^osophic opinions with the pure and simple tenets of Christianity; and hence 
tpruag the doctrine of the Trinity. 

It appears to have been the general beHef of the ante-Nicene fathers, that Go4 
previous to the creation of the universe, called a super-angelic Being into ez* 
istence, and made him his Instrument in the work of creatioiu Tiaa snpet 
angelic Being, denominated the Logos or Word, they held to have become after- 
wards incarnate, as the Christ or Messiah. In the beginning of the fourth cen* 
tury a dispute arose, whether this Logos had been created out of nothing, or was i 
direct emanation from the Deity, and formed from his own essence. This last 
idea has nothing to startle us, when we reflect that many of the philosophers of 
that day held that all souls were direct emanations from the Deity and portions of 
the Divine Essence. The opinion that the Logos had been formed from ths 
Divine Essence, was a favorite one with the Christian Fathers of the PUtOQiQ 
school, and among them, of Alexander, bishop of Alexandria in Egypt Tlw 
opinion was controverted by Arius« his presbyter, who maintained that the Logos 
was created out of nothing. Such was the origin of the famous Arian cootio* 
versy. As this controversy caused disturbance m the church, Constantine, tiw 
first Christian Emperor, convened in the year 325, a council at Nice, in Bithynis, 
at which the doctrine of the consjibstantiality prevailed. Now althou^ that 
which was settled at Nice, f^l far short of being the doctrine of the Trimty, yst 
it very naturally led to it( Men gradually carried out the doctrine of consuhstan* 
tiality to its natural result, apd though this progress might have been somewhat 
retarded by the Unitarianism of the common people, and the decrees of the Spod 
of Jerusalem about the year 330, and of the Council of Remini, in the year 359, (at 
which latter more than four hundred bishops met, whose decisions were favorable 
to the cause of Arianism,) yet the doctrine of the Trinity gradually became pre- 
dominant, and at the council of Constantinople, held in tne year 381, the equality 
of the Son and the Holy Spirit with the Father, was solemnly decreed. I have 
hitherto made no mention of the Holy Spirit, except in the last sentence. This 
omission I shall now supply. By the earliest Christians the Holy Spirit was 
considered, not as a person distinct from the Father, but as a divine inflaence ot 

{di) EccV. BiaX. ^o\ \. '^. \». 
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ret. At a pretty early date however, the Hol^ Spirit began to be considered 
lome as a Being having a distinct bersonal existence, and one, who, together 
1 Christ, was an agent in communicating the bounties of the Ahniffhty Father 
oankind. In point of rank, the Holy Spirit was generally considered to be 
rior, not only to the Father, but to Chnst also. This lasted imtil after the 
ene council. At that council we find nothing said of the consubstantiality of 
Holy Spirit and the Son; but about the middle of the fourth century this 
trine began to be taught by some of the fathers of the church, and that with 
\i success, that at the council of Constantinople, A. D. 881, the perfect 
ality of the Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son was decreed, as before 
ed. 

lut though the equality of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, was thus decreed, 
there remained still considerable objections to it, arising from the man^ clear 
sages of scripture, in which the inferiority of the Son to the Father, is most 
licitly taught. To remove this difficulty, the doctrine of two natures in 
iat was invented, and confirmed by the decrees of the council of Ephesus, 
1 A. D. 481, and afterwards amended and improved, at the council of Calcedon, 
1 A. D. 451, by which the doctrine of the Trinity was reduced to nearly its 
sent form. But though this incomprehensible dogma was thus decreed by the 
incils, yet it took much time and trouble to bring ihe multitude, who remained 
ctical Unitarians, over to the new faith; and in F^estley's Early Opinions, voL 
we find, what offence the introduction of the Trinitarian dozology, "Glory to 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit," gave to the multitude, as a 
relty, and the introduction of new objects of worship. (e«) There were, how- 
sr, two causes which co-operated powerfully in causing the doctrine of the 
inity to be ultimately received. The first was the growing superstition of the 
», whith incUned men to deify subordinate objects, as is evident from the fact 
It in die beginning of the fifth century, if not earlier, men began every where 
pay divine worship to the Virgin Mary, and to departed saints and martyrs; a 
ictice which has continued in the Roman Catholic and Greek churches to this 
y. The second cause was, that after the reign of Theodosius in 879, most of 
B Roman Emperors were warmly attached to the cause of orthodoxy, and that 
Bse, especially Theodosius and Justinian, forced the people, by the most merciless 
rseeutions, to adopt the theological subtleties which the doctors had decreed. 
I have thus endeavored to establish the fact that the church was Unitarian 
ixing the first three centuries after Christ, and have also attempted to trace 
iefly the rise and progress of the doctrine of the Trinity; and though I feel fully 
snsible of the imperfect manner in which my task has been accomplished, yet I 
itter myself, that enough has been done to convince every unprejudiced reader, 
at it was the universal belief of thoae early ages, that God is ONE, a Being 
' simple UNITY. H. 

(ce) Those who are desirous of knowing what were the Doxoliries of the primitive church, 
iU find them Matt. 6. 13. "For thine is the Kingdom, and the Power, ana the Glory, for- 
'•r. Amen." Rom. 16. 27. "To God only wise be glory, through Jesus Christ, forever. 
Mm." 1. Tim. 1. 17. Now unto the King Immortal, Invisible, the only wise God, b« 
Nttrand glory, forever and ever. Amen." And Jude v. 25, according to Grlesbach's 
^ **To the only God, our Savior^ through Jesus Christ, our Lord, be glory and Majesty , 
g^inion and power, as before all tmie, so now and throughout all ages. Amen.** These 
■•tile true doxologies which were from tAe btgwmng-, all of these are purely Unitaiian. 
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Art. 2.— letter 
From the Rev. Dr. Channingj Boston^ Mass. 

The Editor has great pleasure in preseDting the readers of the Messenger ^ 
the following letter from Dr. Channing. Its great interest will make any apoli 
for its length unnecessary. It would have heen mere affectation in the editoi 
have altered or suppressed those parts of it which were particularly addressed 
himself. The advice which a kind and wise parent gives to his child, may 
interesting and instructive to many others, and need not surely be concealed f 
any. The clearness with which Dr. Channing has perceived and exhibited 
traits of western character is very remarkable. Let us also say that the viei 
Catholicism here given, seems to us very original and striking. We have m 
out for the opnvenience of the reader, a synopsis of the to{>ic8 treated m 
letter. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE WESTERN MESSENGER. 

Boston, June, 1836. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have received your letter, expressing a very earnest def 
that I would make some contribution to the pages of the West 
Messenger. Your appeal is too strong to be resisted. I feel t 
I must send you something, though circumstances, which I can 
control, do not allow me to engage in any elaborate discussion, 
have therefore resolved to write you a letter, with the same fi 
dom which I should use, if writing not for the public, but h 
friend. Perhaps it may meet the wants, and suit the frank sp 
of the West, more than a regular essay. But judge for yours 
and do what you will with my hasty thoughts. 

I begin with expressing my satisfaction in your having plani 
youraeff in the West. 1 am g\^.dL toi 7o>i£ o^nn i^<^^ «& well as ; 
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the sake of the cause, you have adopted. I say, your own sake. 
You have chosen the good part. The first question to be asked 
by a young man entering into active life is, in what situation he 
can find the greatest scope and excitement to his powers and good 
affections? That sphere is the best for a man, in which he can 
best unfold the faculties of a Man, in which he can do justice to 
his whole nature; in which his intellect, heart, conscience will be 
called into the most powerful life. I am always discouraged when 
[ hear a young man asking for the easiest condition, when I see 
bim looking out for some beaten path, in which he may move on 
mechanically, and with the least expense of thought and feeling. 
The young minister sometimes desires to become a fixture in an 
established congregation, which is bound to its place of worship 
by obstinate ties of habit, and which can therefore be kept together 
with little effort of his own. If the congregation happens to be 
what is called a respectable one, that is, if it happens so far to 
regard the rules of worldly decorum as never to shock him by im- 
moralities, and never to force him into any new or strenuous exer- 
tion for its recovery, so much the better. Such a mimster is 
among the most pitiable members of the community. Happily 
this extreme case is rare. But the case is not rare of those, who, 
wishing to do good, still desire to reconcile usefulness with all the 
comforts of life, who shrink from the hazards, which men take in 
other pursuits, who want the spirit of enterprize, who prefer to 
reap where others have sowed, and to linger round the places of 
their nativity. At a time when men of other professions pour 
themselves into the new parts of the country, and are seeking their 
fortunes with buoyant spirits, and overflowing hopes, the minister 
seems little inclined to seek what is better than fortune in untried 
fields of labor. Of all men, the minister should be first to enquire, 
where shall I find the circumstances most fitted to wake up my 
whole soul, to task all my faculties, to inspire a profound interest, 
to carry me out of myself, I believe you have asked yourself 
this question, and I think, you have answered it wisely. You 
have thrown yourself into a new country, where there are admirable 
materials, but where a congregation is to be created by your own 
faithfulness and zeal. Not even a foundation is laid, on which you 
can build. There are no mechanical habits among the people, 
which the minister can use as labor-saving machines, which will do 
much of his work for him, which will draw people to church 
whether he meets their wants or not. Still more, there are no 
rigid rules, binding you down to specific modes of action, cramp- 
ing your energies, warring with your individuality. You may 
preach in your own way, preach from your observation of the 
effects produced on a free-speaking people. Tradition does not 
take the place of your own reason. In addition to this, you see 
and feel the pressing need of religious instruction, in a region -where 
religious institutions are in their infancy. Thi^ ^oxAdot toSql ^* 
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cumstances, a man who starts with the true spirit will make pro^ 
gress, can hardly be doubted — you have peculiar trials, but in these, 
you find impulses, which, I trust, are to carry you forward to 
greater usefulness, and to a higher action of the whole soul. 

Boston has sometimes been called the Paradise of ministers; and 
undoubtedly the respect in which the profession is held, and the 
intellectual helps afforded here, give some reason for th& appella- 
tion. But there are disadvantages also, and one in particular, to 
which you are not exposed. Shall I say a word of evil of this 
good city of Boston. Among all its virtues it does not abound in 
a tolerant spirit. The yoke of opinion is a heavy one, often crush* » 
ing individuality of judgment and action. A censorship, unfriendly ^ 
to free exertion, is exercised over the pulpit as well as over othei 
concerns. No city in the world is governed so little bj a police, 
and so much by mutual inspection, and what is called public seo- 
timent. We stand more in awe of one another, than most people. 
Opinion is less individual, or runs more into masses, and often rules 
with a rod of iron. Undoubtedly opinion, when enlightened, lofty, 
pure, is a useful sovereign; but in the present imperfect state of 
society, it has its evils as well as benefits. 'It suppresses the 
grosser vices, rather than favors the higher virtues. It favors 
public order, rather than^'originality of thought, moral energy and 
spiritual life. To prescribe its due bounds, is a very difficiidt pro- 
blem. Were its restraints wholly removed, the decorum of the 
pulpit would be endangered; but that these restraints are excessire 
in this city, and especially in our denomination, that they often 
weigh oppressively on the young minister, and that they often 
take from ministers of all ages the courage^ confidence and 
authority which their high mission should inspire, cannot^ I fear^be 
denied. The minister here on entering the pulpit, too oft^^ feels, 
that he is to be judged rather than to judge; that instead of meeting 
sinful men, who are to be warned and saved, he is to meet critics 
to be propitiated or disarmed. He feels, that should he trust him- 
self to his heart, speak without book, and consequently break some 
law of speech, or be hurried into some daring hyperbole, he should 
find little mercy. Formerly Felix trembled before Paul; now 
the Biliccessor of Paul more frequently trembles. Foreigners 
generally set down as one of our distinctions, the awe in which 
we stand of opinion, the want of freedom of speech, the predom- 
inance of caution and calculation over impulse. This feature of 
omr society exempts it from some dangers; and those persons who 
see only ruin in the reforming spirit of the times, will prize it as 
our best characteristic. Be this as it may, one thing is sure, that 
it does not give energy to the ministry, or favor the n(^ler action 
or higher products of the mind. Your situation gives you greater 
freedom. You preach, I understand, wholly without notes. In 
^8 you may carry your liberty too far. Writing is one of the 
great meana of giving preciaioii, clevcneas^ QonaiBtency, and energy 
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to thought. Every other sermon, I think, should be written, if 
drcumstances allow it. But he who only preaches from notes, 
will never do justice to his own powers and feelings. The deepest 
fountains of eloquence within him will not be unsealed. He will 
- never know the full power given him over his fellow creatures. 
The great danger to a minister at this time is the want of life, 
the danger of being dead while he lives. Brought up where 
Christianity is established, he is in danger of receiving it as 4t 
tradition. Brought up, where a routine of duty is marked out 
for him, and a certain style of preaching imposed, he is in danger 
of preaching from tradition. Ministers are strongly tempted to say 
what they are expected to say. Accordingly their tones and looks 
too often show, that they understand but superficially what is meant 
by their words. You see that they are talking* of that which is not 
reat to them. This danger of lifeles^ness is great in old congre- 
gations, made up of people of steady habits and respectable charac- 
ters. The minister in such a case is apt to feel as if his hearers 
needed no mighty change, and as if his work were accomplished, 
when his truisms, expressed with more or less propriety, are 
received with due respect. He ought to feel, that the people may 
be spiritually dead with their regular habits, as he may be with his 
regular preaching; that both may need to be made alive. It is the 
advantage of such a situation as you are called to fill, that you 
can do nothing without life. A machine in a western pulpit 
cannot produce even the show of an effect. The people may be 
less enlightened than we ' are, more irregular in habits, more 
defective in character; but they must have Sving men to speak to 
them, and must hear a voice which, whether true or erring, stil^ 
comes from the soul, or they cannot be brought to hear. This is 
no small compensation for many disadvantages. 

This Life of which I speak, though easily recognised by a con- 
gregation, cannot be easily de'.icribed by them, just as the most 
ignorant man can distinguish a living from a dead body, but knows 
very little in what vitality consists. A common mistake is, that 
Life in the minister is strong emotion. But it consists much more 
in the clear perception, the deep conviction of the Reality of 
religion, the reality of virtue, of man's spiritual nature, of God, 
of Immortahty, of Heaven. The tone which most proves a minis- 
ter to be alive, is that of calm, entire confidence in the truth of what 
he says, the tone of a man who speaks of what he has seen and 
handled, the peculiai^tone which belongs to one who has come fresh 
from what he describes, to whom the future world is as substantial as 
the present, who does not echo what others say of the human soul, 
but feels his own spiritual nature as others feel their bodies, and to 
whom God is as truly present as the nearest fellow creature. 
Strong emotion in the pulpit is too often a fever caught by sympa- 
thy, or a fervor worked up for the occasion, or a sensibility belong- 
ing' more to ^e nerves, Ijhaii th9 PHnd, and excited by vague views 
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which fade away before the calm reason. Hence enthusiasts often 
become skeptics. The great sign of life is to see and feel, that 
there is something real, substantial, immortal, in Christian Yirtuej 
to be conscious of the reality and nearness of your relations to 
God and the invisible worrd. This is the life, which the minister 
needs, and which it is his great work to communicate. My hope 
is, that by sending ministers into new situations, where new wants 
cry to them for supply, a living power may be awakened, to which 
a long established routine of labors is not favorable, and which may 
spread beyond them to their brethren. 

I pass now to another subject. We hear much of the Catholic 
I'eligion in the West, and of its threatening progress. There are 
not a few here who look upon this alarm as a pious fraud, who 
consider the cry of "no popery," as set up by a particular sect 
to attract to itself distinction and funds; but fear is so natural, and 
a panic spreads so easily, that I see no necessity of resorting to so 
unkind an explanation. It must be confessed that Protestantism 
enters on the warfare with Popery under some disadvantages, and I 
may be expected to betray some consciousness of weakness. Most 
Protestant sects are built on the Papal foundation. Their creedi 
and excommunications embody the grand idea of Infallibility as 
truly as the decrees of Trent, and the Vatican; and if the people 
must choose between different infallibilities, there is much to 
incline them to that of Rome. This has age, the majority of votes, 
more daring assumption, and bolder denunciation on ^its aides 
The popes of our different sects are certainly less imposing to the 
imagination than the pope at Rome. 

I trust, however, that with these advantages^ Catholicism is still 
not very formidable. It has something more to do, than to fi|^ 
with sects; its great foe is the progress of society^ The creation 
of dark times, it cannot stand before the light. In this country in 
particular, it finds no coadjutors in any circumstances, passions, 
Qt institutions. Catholicism is immoveable, and movement and 
innovation are the order of the day. It rejects the idea of meliora- 
tion, and the passion for improvement is inflaming all minds. It 
takes its stand in the Past, and this generation are living in the 
Future. It clings to forms, which the mind has outgrown. It will 
not modify doctrine, in which the intelligence of the age cannot but 
recognise the stamp of former ignorance. It forbids free enquury, 
and enquiry is the spirit of the age, the boldest enquiry, stoppmg 
no where, invading every region of thought. Catholicism wrests 
JErom the people the right to choose their own ministers, and the 
right of election is the very essence of our institutions. It esta* 
bUshes an aristocratical priesthood, and the whole people are 
steeped in republicanism. It withholds the scriptures, and the age 
is a reading one, and reads the more what is forbidden. Catholic- 
ism cannot comprehend that the ^a&t i& not the present, cannot 
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comprehend the revolution which the art of printinjg, and the 
revival of learning have effected. Its memory seems not to 
come down lower than the middle ages. It aims to impose 
restraints on thought, which were comparatively easy before the 
press was set in motion, and labors to shore up institutions, in 
utter unconsciousness, that the state of society, and the modes of 
thinking on which they rested, have passed away. 

The political revolutions of the times are enough to seal the 
death-warrant of Catholicism, but it has to encounter a far more 
important spiritual revolution. Catholicism belongs to what may 
be called the dogmatical age of Christianity, the age, when it 
was thought our religion might be distilled into a creed, which 
would prove an elixir of life to whoever would swallow it. We 
have now come to learn, that Christianity is not a do?ma, but a 
spirit, that its essence is the spirit of its divine founder, that it is 
of little importance what church a man belongs to, or what formula 
of doctrines he subscribes, that nothing is important but the 
supreme love, choice, pursuit of moral perfection, shining forth 
in the life and teachings of Christ. This is the true Catholic 
doctrine, the creed of the true church, gathering into one spiritual 
communion ail good and holy men of all ages, and regions, and 
destined to break down all the earthly, clay-built, gloomy barriers, 
which now separate the good from one another. To this great idea 
of reason and revelation, of the understanding and heart, of experi- 
ence and philosophy, to this great truth of an advanced civilization, 
Catholicism stands in direct hostihty. How sure then is its fall! 

The great foe of the Romish church is not the theologian. He 
might be imprisoned, chained, burned. It is human nature waking 
up to a consciousness of its power, catching a glimpse of the per- 
fection for which it was made, beginning to respect itself, thirsting 
for free action and developement, learning through a deep conscious- 
ness that there is something diviner than forms, or churches, or 
creeds, recognizing in Jesus Christ its own celestial model, and 
claiming kindred with all who have caught any portion of his 
spiritual life, and disinterested love; here, here is the great enemy of 
Catholicism. I look confidently to the ineradicable, ever-unfolding 
principles of human nature, for the victory over all superstitions. 
Reason and conscience, the powers by which we discern the true 
and the right, are immortal as their author. Oppressed for ages, 
they yet hve. Like the central fires of the earth, they can heave 
up mountains. It is encouraging to see under what burdens and 
clouds they have made their way, and we must remember that by 
every new developement, they are brought more into contact with 
the Ufe-giving, omnipotent truth and character of Jesus Christ. It 
makes me smile, to hear immortaUty claimed for Catholicism or 
Protestantism, or for any past interpretations of C^stianity^ as if 
the human soul had exhausted itself in its infant efforts, or as if 
the men of one, or a few generations co>M VAxA ^^ «<DJ«t^ ^\ 
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humain thought and affection for oyer. A theology at war with 
the laws of physical nature would be a battle of no doubtful issue. 
The laws of our spiritual nature give still less chance of success to 
the system^ which would thwart or stay them. The progress of 
the individual, and of society, which has shaken the throne of 
Rome, is not an accident, not an irregular spasmodic effort, but the 
natural movement of the soul. Catholicissi must fail before it. In 
truth, it is very much fallen already. It exists, and will long exist, 
as an outward institution. But compare the Catholicism of an 
intelligent man of the nineteenth century with what it was in the 
tenth. The name, the letter remain — ^how changed the spirit. 
The silent reform spreading in the very bosom of Catholicism, is 
as important as the reformation of the sixteenth century, and in 
truth more effectual. 

Catholicism has always hoped for victory over Protestantism, 
on the ground of the dissentions of Protestants. But its antich 
pations have not approached fulfilment, and they shew us how the 
most sagacious err, when they attempt to read futurity. I hare 
long since learned to hear with composure the auguries of the 
worldly wise. The truth is, that the dissentions of Protestantism 1 
go far to constitute its strength. Through them its spirit, which k 
treedom, the only spirit which Rome cannot conquer, is kept alive. 
Had its members been organized, and bound into a single ehurch, 
it would have become a despotism as unrelenting, and corrupt, and 
hopeless as Rome. But this is not all. Protestantism, by being 
broken into a great variety of sects, has adapted itself to the various 
modifications of human nature. Every sect has embodied religion 
in, a form suited to some large class of minds. It has met some 
want, answered to some great principle of the soul, and thus every 
new denomination has been a new standard, under which to gather, 
and hold fast a host against Rome. One of the great arts, by which 
/Catholicism spread and secured its dominion, was its wonderful 
flexibleness, its most skilful adaptation of itself to the different 
tastes, passions, wants of men, and to this means of influence and 
dominion, Protestantism could oppose nothing, but variety of sects. 
I do not recollect, that I ever saw this feature of Catholicism 
brought out distinctly, and yet nothing in the system has impressed 
me more strongly. The Romish religion calls itself one, but it has 
a singular variety of forms and aspects. For the lover of forms 
and outward religion, it has a gorgeous ritual. To the mere men 
of the world it shews a pope on the throne, bishops in palaces, and 
all the splendor of earthly dominion. At the same time for the 
self-denying, ascetic, mystical and fanatical, it has all the forms of 
monastic life. To him, who would scourge himself into Godliness, 
it offers a whip. For him who would starve himself into spirituality, 
it provides the mendicant convents of St. Francis. For the 
anchorite, it prepares the death-like silence of La Trappe. To the 
paasionaie young woman, it pietents tine raptures of St Thmresa, 
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and the marriage of St. Catharine with her Savior. For the restless 
pilgrim, whose piety needs greater variety than the cell of 
the monk, it offers shrines, tombs, relics, and other holy places 
in Christian lands, and above all, the holy sepulchre near 
Calvary. To the generous, sympathising enthusiast, it opens some 
fraternity or sisterhood of Charity. To him, who inclines to take 
heaven by violence, it gives as much penance as he can ask; and 
to the mass of men, who wish to reconcile the two worlds, it promises 
a purgatory, so far softened down by the masses of the priest, and 
the prayers of the faithful, that its fires can be anticipated without 
overwhelming dread. The composition of forces in the Romish 
church seems to me a wonderful monument of skill. WJien in 
Rome, the traveller sees by the side of the purple, lackied cardinal, 
the begging friar; when under the arches of St. Peter, he sees a 
coarsely dressed monk holding forth to a ragged crowd, or when 
beneath a Franciscan church, adorned with the most precious 
works of art, he meets a charnel-house, where the bones of the 
dead brethren are built into walls, between which the living walk to 
read their mortality; he is amazed, if he gives himself time for 
reflection, at the infinite variety of machinery which Catholicism 
has brought to bear on the human mind; at the sagacity with which 
it has adapted itself to the various tastes, and propensities of 
human nature. Protestantism attains this end by more simple, 
natural, and in the main more effectual ways. All the great princi* 
pies of our nature are represented in different sects, which have 
on the whole a keener passion for self-aggrandizement, than the 
various orders in the Romish church, and thus men of all varieties 
of mind find something congenial, find a class to sympathise with. 
And, here, I cannot but- observe, that Episcopacy renders good 
service to the Protestant cause. Without being thoroughly Pro- 
testant, it is especially efiSlcient against Catholicism: and this good 
work it does by its very proximity to Rome. From the wide 
diffusion and long continuance of Catholicism, we may be sure that 
it embodies some great idea, and answers some want, which is 
early and powerfully developed in the progress of civilization. 
There is of consequence a tendency to Catholicism in society, 
though more and more restrained by higher tendencies. Happily, 
Episcopacy is built on the same great idea, but expreses it in a 
more limited and rational form. It is Catholicism improved, or 
mother church with a lower mitre and a less royal air; and by 
meeting the want which carries men to the Romii^ church, stops 
numbers on their way to it. Hence, Catholicism hates Episcopacy 
more than any other form of dissent Sects are apt to hate each 
other in proportion to their proximity. The old proverb that two 
of a trade cannot agree, applies to religion as strongly as to 
common life. — The amount is, that Catholicism derives little aid 
from Protestant divisions. In an age as unimproved in Christianity 
as tiie present, these divisions are promisiiig iymL\^o\fiA« TW| 
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prevent men from settling down in a rude Christianity. They 
^eep alive enquiry and zeal. They are essential to freedom and 
progress^ Without these, Protestantism would be only a new 
edition of Catholicism; and the old pope would certainly beal anj 
new one^ who could be arrayed against him. 

Do you ask me how I think Catholicism may be most succesn- 
fuUy opposed? r know but one way. Spread just, natural, 
ennobling views of reUgion. Lift men above Catholicism by show- 
ing them the great spiritual purpose of Christianity. Violenci 
wUl avail nothing. Romanism cannot be burnt down, like the 
convent at Charlestown. That outrage bound every Catholic faster 
to his church, and attracted to it the sympathies of the good. 
Neither is popery to be subdued by virulence and abuse. The 
priest can call as hard names as the protestant pastor. Neither do 
I think that any thing is to be gained by borrowing from the Catho- 
lic church her forms, and similar means of influence. Borrowed 
forms are peculiarly formal. No sect will be benefitted by foniw, 
which do not grow from its own spirit. A sect which has tnit 
life, will seize by instinct the emblems and rites, which are in 
accordance with itself; and without life^it will only find in borrowed 
rites its winding sheet. It is not uncommon to hear persons who 
visit Catholic countries, recommending the introduction of this oi 
that usage of Romanism among ourselves. For example, they 
enter Catholic churches and see at all hours worshippers before 
one or another altar, and contrasting with this the desertion of our 
houses of worship during the week, doubt whether we are as pious, 
and wish to open the doors of our sanctuaries, that Protestants 
may at all hours approve themselves as devoted as the Papists. 
Now iBuch recommendations shew a misconception of the true 
foundation and spirit of Roman usages. In the case before us, 
nothing is more natural than that Catholics should go to churches 
or public places to pray. In the first place, in the southern 
countries of Europe, where Catholicism first took its form, the 
people live in public. They arc an outdoor people. Their domestic 
occupations go on in the outward air. That they should perform 
their private devotions in public, is in harmony with all their habits. 
What . a violence it would be to ours! In the next place, the 
Catholic believes that the church has a peculiar sanctity. A 
prayer ofiered from its floor finds its way to heaven more easily 
than from any other spot. The pernicious superstition of his 
religion carries him to do the work of his religion in one conse- 
crated place, and therefore he does it the less elsewhere. Again: 
Catholic churches are attractive from the miraculous virtue ascribed 
to the images which are worshipped there. Strange, monstrous 
as the superstition is, yet nothing is more common in Catholic 
countries than the ascription of this or that supernatural agency 
to one or another shrine or statue. A saint, worshipped at -one 
place, or under one image, will do more, than if worshipped else* 
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where. I recollect asking an Italian, why a certain church of 
rather humble appearance, in a large city, was so much frequented. 
He smiled, and told me, that the Virgin, who was adored there, 
was thought particularly propitious to those who had bought tick* 
ets in the lottery. Once more, we can easily conceive why visiting 
the churches, for daily prayer, has been encouraged by the priest- 
hood. The usage brought the multitude still more under priestly 
power, and taught them to associate their most secret aspirations of 
piety with the church. Who, that takes all these circimistances into 
consideration, can expect Protestants to imitate the Catholics in 
frequenting the church for secret devotion, or can wish it? Has 
not Jesus aaid, "When thou prayest, go into thy closet, and shut 
thy door, and pray to thy Father, who seeth in secret?" Catholic- 
ism saj^s, "When thou prayest, go into the public church, and pray 
befors the multitude." Of the little efficacy of this worship we 
havti^o painful proofs. The worship of the churches of Itsdy is 
directed chiefly to the Virgin. She is worshipped as the Virgin, 
The great idea of this Catholic deity is purity, chastity; and yet, 
unless all travellers deceive us, the country where she is worship- 
ped is disfigured by licentiousness, beyond all countries of the 
civilized world. I return to my position. We need borrow 
nothing from Catholicism. Episcopacy retained, (did not borrow) 
as much of the ritual of that church as is wanted in the present 
age, for those among us, who have Catholic propensities. Other 
sects, if they need forms, must originate them, and this they must 
do not mechanically, but from the promptings of the spiritual life, 
from a thirst for new modes of manifesting their religious hopes, 
and aspirations. Wo to that church, which looks round for forms 
to wake it up to spiritual life. The dying man is not to be revived 
by a new dress, however graceful. The disease of a languid sect ia 
too deep to be healed by ceremonies. It needs deeper modes of 
cure. Let it get life, and it will naturally create the emblems or 
rites, which it needs to express and maintain its spiritual force. 

The great instrument of influence and dominion in the Catholic 
church is one, which we should shudder to borrow, but which may 
still give important hints as to the means of promoting religion. } 
refer to Confession. Nothing too bad can be said of Uiis. By layr 
ing open the secrets of all hearts to the priest, it makes the priest 
the master of alL Still, to a good man it gives tho power of doing 

f:ood, a power, which I doubt not, is often conscientiously used, 
t gives to the religious teacher an access to men's minds and 
conscience, such as the pulpit does not furnish. Instead of scat- 
tering generalities among the crowd, he can administer to each 
soul the very instruction, warning, encouragement it needs. In 
Catholic countries there is little preaching, nor is it necessary. 
The' confessional is far more powerful than the pulpit. And what 
do we learn from this? That Protestants should adopt confession? 
No. But the question arises whether the gieaX ^imcV^ ^1 ^^^*^ 
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fession, that on which its power rests, viz. access to the individual 
mind, may not be used more than it is by Protestant teachers, 
whether such access may not be gained by honorable and generous 
ineans, and so used as to be guarded against abuse. Preaching 
is now our chief reliance; but preaching is an arrow which shoots 
over many heads, and flies wide of the hearts of more. Its aim ia 
too vague to do much execution. It is melancholy to think how 
little clear knowledge on the subject of duty and religion is com- 
municated by the pulpit, and how often the motion, which it exciteii, 
for want of clear views, for want of wisdom, runs into morbidness 
or excess. No art, no science is taught so vaguely as religion 
from the pulpit. No book is so read or expounded as the Bible is, 
that is, in minute fragments, and without those helps of method, by 
which all other qranches are taught. 

Is not a freer, easier, opener communieation with his pupils 
needed than the minister does or can hold from the pulpit? SJMuld 
not modes of teaching and intercourse be adopted, by which he can 
administer truth to different minds, according to their various capa- 
cities and wants, must not he rely less on preaching, and more on 
more familiar communication. 

The question becomes of more impoitance, because it is very 
plain that preaching is becoming less and less efficacious. Preach- 
ing is not now what it was in the first age of Christianity. Then, 
when there was no printing, comparatively no reading, Christianity 
could only be spread by the living voice. Hence to preach be- 
came synonymous with teaching. It was the great means of access 
to the multitude. Now the press preaches incomparably more 
than the pulpit. Through this, all are permitted to preach. Wo- 
man, if she may not speak in the church, may speak from the 
printing room, and her touching expositions of religion, not learned 
in theological institutions, but in the schools of affection, of sorrow, 
of experience, of domestic changes, sometimes make their way to 
the heart more surely than the minister's homilies. The result is, 
that preaching does not hold the place now, which it had in dark 
and unrefined ages. The minister addresses from his pulpit many 
as well educated as himself, and almost every parishioner has at 
home better sermons than he hears in public. The minister too, 
has competitors in the laity, (as they are so called) who very 
wisely refuse to leave to him the monopoly of public speaking, 
and who are encroaching on his province more and more. In this 
altered condition of the world, the ministry is to undergo inaportant 
changes. What they must be, I have not time now to enquire. 
1 will only say, that the vagueness which belongs to so much reli- 
gious instruction from the pulpit, must give place to a teaching 
which shall meet more the wants of the individual, and the want? 
of the present state of society. Great principles must be expound- 
ed in accommodation to different ages, capacities, stages of iin- 
provement, and an intercouTse be eaX^\)\\^'fc^ Vj ^VdaVv aft dasso^ 
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may be helped to apply them to their own particular conditions. 
How shall Christianity be brought to bear on the individual, and 
on society at the present moment, in its present struggles? This 
is the great question to be solved, and the reply to it will determine 
the form, which the Christian ministry is to idke, I imagine, that 
in seeking the solution of this problem, it will be discovered, that 
the ministry must have greater freedom than in past times. It 
will be discovered that the individual minister must not be rigidly 
tied down to certain established modes of operation, that he must 
not be required to cast his preaching into the old mould, to cir- 
cumscribe himself to the old topics, to keep in motion a machinery, 
which others have invented, but that he will do most good if left to 
work according to his own nature, according to the promptings of 
the Holy Spirit within his own breast. I imagine it will be dis- 
covered, that as justice may be administered without a wig, and 
the executive function without a crown, or sceptre, so Christianity 
may be administered in more natural, and less formal ways than 
have prevailed, and that the minister in growing less technical, will 
find religion becoming to himself and others, a more living reality. 
I imagine, that our present religious organizations will silently melt 
away, and that hierarchies will be found no more necessary for 
religion, than for literature, science, medicine, law, or the elegant 
and useful arts. But I will check these imaginings. The point 
from which I started was, that Catholicism might teach us one 
element of an effectual ministry, that the Protestant teacher needs, 
and should seek access to the individual mind, beyond what he now 
possesses; and the point at which I stop is, that this access is to be 
80 sought and so used, as not to infringe religious liberty, the rights 
of private judgment, the free action of the individual mind. Nothing 
but this hberty can secure it from the terrible abuse, to which it 
has been exposed in the Catholic Church. 

In the free remarks, which I have now made on certain denomina- 
tions of Christians, I have been influenced by no unkinoness or 
disrespect towards the individuals who compose them. In all sects 
I recognise joyfully true disciples of the common master. Catho- 
licism boasts of some of the best and greatest names in history, so 
does Episcopacy, so Presbyterianism, ^c. I exclude none. I 
know that Christianity is mighty enough to accomplish its end in 
all. I cannot however speak of religious any more than of political 
parties, without betraying the little respect I have for them, as 
parties. There is no portion of human history more humbling 
than that of sects. When I meditate on the grand moral, spiritusd 
purpose of Christianity, in which all its glory consists; when I 
consider how plainly Christianity attaches importance to nothing 
but to the moral excellence, the disinterested, divine virtue, which 
was embodied in the teaching and Hfe of its founder; and when 
from this position, I look down on the sects which have figured, 
and now figure in the church; when I aoe them YaB]&\s^^«viODL%.%ica: 
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about matters generally so unessential; when I see them seizing on a 
disputed and disputable doctrine^ making it a watch-word, a test of 
God's favor, a bond of communion, a ground of self-complacency, 
a badge of peculiar holiness, a warrant for condemning its rejectors, 
however imbued with the spirit of Christ; when I see them over- 
looking the weightier matters of the law, and laying infinite stress 
here on a bishop and prayer book, there on the quantity of water 
applied in baptism, and there on some dark solution of an incom' 
prehensible article of faith; when I see the mock dignity of their 
exclusive claim to truth, to churchship, to the promises of God's 
word; when I hear the mimic thunderbolts of denunciation and ex- 
communication, which they delight to hurl; when I consider how 
their deep theology, in proportion as it is examined, evaporates 
into words, how many opposite and extravagant notions are covered 
by the same broad shield of mystery and tradition, and how com- 
monly the persuasion of infallibility is proportioned to the absurdity 
of the creed; when I consider these things, and other matters of 
lik6 import, I am lost in amazement at the amount of arrogant folly, 
of self-complacent intolerance, of almost incredible blindness to 
the end and essence of Christianity, which the history of sects 
reveals. I have indeed profound respect for individuals in all com- 
munions of Christians. But on sects, and on the spirit of sects, I 
must be allowed to look with grief, shame, pity, I had ahnost said, 
contempt. In passing these censures, I claim no superiority. 
I am sure there are thousands of all sects, who think and feel as 
I do, in this particular, and who, far from claiming superior intelli- 
gence, are distinguished by following out the plain dictates, the 
natural impulses, and spontaneous judgments of conscience and 
common sense. 

It is time for me to finish this letter, which indeed has grown 
under my hands beyond all reasonable bounds. But I must add a 
line or two in reply to your invitation to visit you« You say, that 
Kentucky will not exclude me for my opinions on slavery. I rejoice 
to hear it, not for my own sake, but for the sake of the country. 1 
rejoice in a tolerant spirit, wherever manifested. What you say 
accords with what I have heard of the frank, liberal character of 
•Kentucky. All our accounts of the West make me desire to visit 
it. I desire to see nature under new aspects; but still more to see 
a new form of society. I hear of the defects of the West; but I 
learn that a man there feels himself to be a man, that he has a self- 
respect, which is not always to be found in older communities, that 
he speaks his mind freely, that he acts more from generous impulses, 
and less from selfish calculations. These are good tidings. I 
rejoice that the intercourse between the East and West is in- 
creasing. Both will profit. The West may learn from us the love 
of order, the arts which adorn and cheer life, the institutions ofedu- 
cation and religion, which lie al the {oMsvdaidon of our greatness, 
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and may give us in return the energies and virtues whick belong tO: 
;said distioguish a fresher state of Society. Such exchanges I 
regard as the most precious fruits of the Union, worth more than 
exchanges of products of industry, and they will do more to bind 
us together a^ one people. 

You press me to com^ and preach in your part of the country. 
I should do it cheerfully if I could. U would rejoice me to bear a 
testimony, however feeble, to great truths in your new settlements^ 
I confess, however, that I fear, that my education would unfit me 
for great usefulness among you. I fear that the habits, rules, and 
criticisms under which I have grown up, and almost grown old^ 
have not left me the freedom and courage, which are needed in the 
style of address best suited to the western people. I have fought 
against these chains. I have labored to be a free man, but in the 
state of the ministry and of society here, freedom is a hard acquisi* 
tion. I hope the rising generation will gain it more easily and 
abundantly than their fathers. 

I have only to add, my young brother, my best wishes for your 
usefulness. I do not ask for you enjoyment. I ask for you some- 
thing better and greater, something which includes it, even a spirit 
to live and die for a cause, which is dearer than your own enjoy- 
ment. If I were called to give you one rule, which your situation 
demands above all others, it would be this. Live a life of faith 
and hope. Believe in God's great purposes towards- the human 
race. Believe in the mighty power of truth and love. Believe in 
the omnipotence of Christianity. Believe that Christ lived and 
died to breathe into his church and into society a diviner spirit than 
now exists. Believe in the capacities and greatness of humaii 
nature. Believe that the celestial virtue, revealed in the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ, is not a bright vision for barren admira* 
tion, but is to become a reality in your own and others' souls. 
Carry to your work a truthful spirits Do not waste your breath 
in wailing over the times. Strive to make them better. Do not 
be disheartened by evils. Feel through your whole soul, that evil 
is not the mightiest power in the universe, that it is permitted only 
to call forth the energy of love, wisdom, persuasion, and prayer for 
its removal. Settle it in your mind, that a minister can never speak 
an efiectual word without faith. Be strong in the Lord and the 
power of his might. Allow me to say that I have a good hope pf 
you. I learned some time ago, from one of your dear friends, that 
you comprehended the grandeur of your work as a Christian minis- 
ter. I learned that the pulpit, from which a divinely moved teacher 
communicates everlasting truths, seemed to you more glorious than a 
throne. I learned, that you had come to understand what is the great- 
est power which God gives to man, the power of acting generously on 
the soul of his brother; of communicating to others a divine spirit, of 
awakening in others a heavenly Hfe, which is to ow\^^e \!ck& ^\»s%% ^^ 
then felt that you would not labor in vain* Y ouYwiNe Vxvi^^^^c^J^QWt 
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and experienced men, thaX unless some calamity shall befall 
our Bation and calm its giddy joy^ or a ^ar occur, to* funuah 
some foreiga object, on which its maddening passions majr 
rage, we shall be ruined by our peace and prosperity. How- 
ever this may be, certainly the trial of prosperity, which our 
country is undergoing, is a fearful one, and it becomes every 
Christian and every patriot to consider what he can do for the 
comBEion good. 

There is yet smother view which may be taken of our 
national dangers as flowing from our prosperity. I refer to 
the almost frantic rapacity, with which commercial speculation 
has been carried on. 

We 'laugh at the enthusiasm*, of the middle ages. We ridi- 
cule the iiSfy of the chivalrous spirits,, who roamed from naticm 
to nation in quest of adventures, ever seeking battle merely 
for the sake of fighting.. But I doubt if these personages with 
all their warrihgs and crusadings would* seem at ail more 
ludicrous in the eye of an impartral observer of what happens 
on our planet, than the enthusiasx), the all-engrossing enthusi- 
asm in money speculations, that pervades many regions of our 
country. I say the latter would seem quite as ludicrous as 
the former; for he who chases wealth merely for the > sake of 
wealth, without regard to its rational uses, and with fevered 
appetite, samfices his purer affections, his tastes, and perhaps . 
his honor, for it, is not at all more rational or respectable than .^ 
the crack-brained knight, who seeks adventures merely for the 
sake of fighting. Yet more, in chivalrous enthusiiasm, there 
was a courtesy and self-abandonment, that are worthy of some 
admiration. But in some of our commercial dealings, it 
would be hard to find any thing to admire. Every good 
citizen nmst mourn at this selfish, mock-utilitarian spirit, that 
under the mask of business enterprise, is destroying all manly 
and generous impulses and patriotic devotion, beneath the 
influence of its chilling and mercenary breath. It should not 
be called .by the name of commerce, for it has none of the 
virtues of generous commerce. It rather engenders the 
fevered spirit of the gaming table, than the industry and 
manly daring, and liberal beneficence of honorable commerce* 
Generous commerce has been the mother of popular liberty, 
certainly^ in modem times. But this other creature of raven- 
ing avarice, that usurps its name, wars with all that is indeed 
manly and free in the human bosom. Its influence, then, 
shcMild be narrowly watched, and sternly rebuked by the 
patriot and the moralist. 

Y^t'WPi^V ^W may be taken q& oox Ta.x^\i^ Aaao^^ «r 
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Aw. 4-THE DARK SIDE OF OUR NATIONAL 

PROSPERITY. 

. It was tbe doctrine of an oriental sect, that all the coods of 
life have their accompanying evils — that every good hap hat 
a corresponding misfortune, and every good and great characr 
ter is accompanied by some wicked being, as by a darit 
shadow; that aocordin^y Abraham had his Nimrod, Moses 
his Pharaoh, and Christ his Judas. There is some truth in 
this notion, although much that is fanciful. For ft would 
perhaps be hard to point out any happy event in an individu- 
al's, or a nation's history, which has not brought with it some^ 
thing evil or unpleasant. It would be hard to mention any 
signal success, which has not occasioned new anxiety and 
demanded fresh endeavor. Whenever blessings come, sorrows 
are lurking near, and the scene of human enjoyment is like the 
garden in which our Lord was buried; in that garden there 
was a sepulchre. 

It is certainly the fact, that the dangers which our nation 
fear9» and the troubles it has experienced, have been occa- 
sioned in a great measure, by our national prosperity. It is 
plain, that our country is called upon to sustain her peace 
aiid her laws and her liberties by as stem a struggle in the 
day of her prosperity, as when she stood tbe day of trial, and 
her flag braved the battle and the breeze. It was for our 
fathers to meet the dangers of war and want It is for us to 
live and labor amid uie troubles of prosperity, with its 
attendant vices and dissensions. 

To the lonff peace, we have enjoyed until of late, we may 
trace much of that popular restlessness, which has sometimes 
profaned the sanctity of law, and laid the hand of violence on 
the persons of defenceless citizens. There is inherent in man 
a love of es^citement, which must find some outlet. In time 
of peace, when there are no foreign objects, on which to 
wreak its fury, it will vent itself in internal dissensions. This 
.rage for excitement was so strong amongst the ancient nations, 
that peace abroad was but another name for war at home: and 
when Rome found no more foreign enemies, civil dissension 
broii^ht the nation to ruin. There is certainly much to be 
fearra among ourselves from tliis ra^e for maddening excite- 
ment Perhaps we may even regard as mercies, the dangen 
that are now beginning to threaten our borders. Perhagi 
there is truth ^o the remark, not unfrequently made, by wise 
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of government. It is for these that the qaeen of the East 
come to learn wisdom' of this young Solomon of the West k 

Now, without mingling in any of the disputed questions d' 
sects or parties, we may ask, what especial duty devolves upoi e 
us as patriots and Christians at thb stage of our nation^ 
history. We are free and prosperous beyond all antieip» 
tion — we need no aid for a starving population — we need oi 
treasures to relieve us of the burden of national debt— wft 
need no new fleets to protect our commerce. But there is 
one thing that we do need, and it is a want that would be too & 
obvious to be mentioned were it not so often forgotten. W0 
want a deep and abiding sense of individual and national 
duty — we want strength of political principle. We need 
a state of society, in which questions shall be argued on the 
grciund of political and moral right, and not on grounds of 
merely personal interest and arbitrary will. We need to feel, 
that our constitution is based on deep and firm principles, 
and that although the will of the majority is to be our ndei 
yet that that will ought as much to be governed by great 
civil and moral principles, as ought an individual's will to 
be regulated by principle. If proofs of the lack of principle 
we complain of are sought, let any man take up a newspaper, 
and consider the grounds on which most questions of popobff 
interest and national counsel are argued, he will confess that 
the contest is a struggle of powers and interests, rather than 
one of great principles and sacred rights. Let him consider 
the cx>ntemptible grounds upon which the great questions of 
national policy, aye, even of republicanism itself, are advo* 
cated. He will confess, that the unalienable rights c( men 
and the eternal principles of truth and duty are neglected, 
perhaps not even alluded to. If we go into our public coun- 
oils, and listen to our public debates, is there not much reason 
to. complain of the low standard of argument? and is not the 
remark, which a sublime genius made in regard to the politics 
of our mother country, applicable to us? 

"There are," says Coleridge, "many able and patriotic men 
in the House of Commons. But I grieve that thev never 
have the wisdom or the courage — I know not in whidi the 
failure is — to take their stand upon duty, and to appea:! to all 
men as m«i— lo the good and the true, which exist for aO, 
a^d of whjbh all have an apprehension. They always srt 
themselves to woi^ by addressing themselves to todividtial 
iiifere3ts: This measure will be injurious to the Ilnen-drapen, i 
drttffhe tnrlck-layers: or the cause will hiwt hani im, boUnettj 
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i wise and vigorous man to sound the word duty in the ears of 
this generation.'' 

We too may look for some wise and vigorous man to sound 
the word duty in tKe ears of our nation. But we would not 
despair. We would not say, *'Alas we look in vain." We da 

. hope and trust that the day will come when political questions 
will be argued on grounds of principle and right. We may 
well hope and trust thus in our land. For our country was 
originally in great part settled by men of principle, and for 
the sake of their principles, and not by fortune hunters or am- 
bitious, warriors. Our pilgrim fathers — 

"What sought they thus afar! 

Bright jewels of the mine, 
The wealth of seas — the spoils of war? 

They sought a faith's pure shrine." 

Again, it was by men of principle, and for the sake of theii^ 
principles, that our present form of government was purcJiased 
by struggle and bloodshed, and given us for an inneritance. 
Jt is by a religious regard to the great rights of man and the 
sacred voice of duty, that these blessings can be preserved 
amid the dangers that encompass them. 

It needs no very erudite historian or profound philosopher 
to trace the near connection between morality and religion 
on the one hand, and civilization and happv government on 
the other: or tp see that there is no sure and rational founda- 
tion of popular liberty, other than in the recognition of the 
unalienable rights of man, as children of a common parent, 
and the eternal duties binding on him by God's law. It may 
be truly said, that before the introduction of Christianity — 
before the great Teacher declared the rights and duties of 
men, as the immortal children of God, popular freedom was 
based on no surer foundation than human caprice and chance 
power. We hear much of the boasted freedom of the ancient 
republics, but we are cheated by the name. Athens, the freest 
of them, though perhaps free within her own narrow borders^ 
was the tyrant of surrounding states, and was ignorant of the 
true basis of the rights of man, till the voice from Mars' Hill 
spake and told of that Being who *^hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell together on all the face of the 
earth;'' and from that day until this, the great principle of 
Human Brotherhood has been working throughout the world, 
slowly and silently though it may be, yet with power. It has 
been rebuking tyranny, cheering misery, waking the charities 
of man to regard eaich fellow-creature as a brotherii and a 
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fellow immortal. True liberty began thus with the Christian 
declaration of the rights of man. True liberty and public 
order must prevail as Christianity prevails. 

When liberty found no other abiding \)lace in the world, 
she found an asylum in the councils of Christian churches, in 
the early centuries. In these councils, there was freedom of 
speech and equality of right. For men could not then be 
slaves, when professing in sincerity a religion, which calls all 
men brethren and fellow immortals. It was in connection 
with Christianity that freedom has been most nobly asserted 
in modern times. It has been thus with the patriots, who 
have most nobly striven for liberty, civil and religious, in 
our mother country. It was in connection with Christianity, 
that our own liberties were asserted and vindicated. It is on 
Christianity, that the true rights of mankind are to be asserted 
by us. It is by its gentle mfluences, that the fierceness of 
passion is to be assuaged, the narrowness of selfishness to be 
expanded into benevolence — ^prosperity to be guarded from 
its dangerous vices and indulgences — national and individual 
happiness based on the rock of ages, and the richest blessings 
of true civilization to be ensured. 

Civilization and Christianity! They are twin sisters of a 
glorious parentage. Truly civilize men, and you Christianize 
them. Christianize them, and you civilize them. They are 
twin sisters: they have difierent offices, but the same origin 
and spirit. The one leads man to perfection in his civil rela- 
tions — the other leads him to perfection in his moral and 
spiritual relations, and draws close the tie that binds our race 
in one brotherhood, and unites them to the universal Father. 
They both have their origin in that divine and eternal law, 
** whose voice is the harmony of the universe, whose seat is 
the bosom of God.** s. o« 
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To the Sea. 1T7 

Art, 5.— TO THE SEA. 

From the German of Slolberg. 

Thou boundless, shining, glorious sea! 
With ecstacy 1 gaze on thee, 
Joy, joy to Him, whose morning beam 
Kisses thy lip, bright ocean-stream! 

2 
Thanks for the thousand hours, old sea! 
Of sweet communion held with thee. 
Oft as I gazed, thy billowy roll 
Woke the deep feelings of my soul. 

3 
Drunk with the joy, thou deep-toned sea! 
My spirit swells to Heaven with thee; 
And, silking with thee, seeks the gloom 
Of Nature's deep, mysterious tomb. 

4 
At evening when the sun grows red^ 
Descending to his watery bed. 

The music of thy murmuring deep 
Soothes e'en the weary earth to sleep, 

5 
Then listed thee the evening stay 

So sweetly glancing from afar. 

And Luna hears thee when she breaks 

Her light in miUion-colored flakes. 

6 
Ofl when the sultry day is o*er, 

I seek with joy the sounding shore, 
Sink on thy boundless, billowy breast. 
And cheer me with refreshing rest. 

7 
The Poet, child of heavenly birth, 

Is suckled by the mother earth; 
But thy blue bosom, holy sea! 
Cradles his infant Phantasy. 

8 
The old blind minstrel on thy shore 
Stood listening the eternal roar; 
And golden ages long gone by. 
Swept bright before his spirit's eye. 

9 
On wing of swan the sacred flame 

Of melodies celestial came, 

And Iliad and Odyssey 

Hose to the music of the ae^. o. t* b.- 
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A»T. 6.— LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 

T 

£In lairnem to <rar respected, bibt we think, mittaken coiretpoiident, we pobliil 
hu leplj to Ofir reply to hia remans on Abolition. Here we most pot an end H 
oontrorersj on this much agitatedVubject in oar jpaj^es. We have redeemed m 
pledge to publish fearlessly statements of both views of the subject. Opinions <f 
both parties have been expressed. We ourselves have fully declared our owi 
opinion. The question, 'if further discussed, would engage us in an en&» 
controversy, and if not unprofitable, certainly not conducive of tho objects, iv 
which this periodical was established. So then, we give our friend leave to a^ 
Ihe last word, and here drop the matter. Ed.] 

Mb. Editor: 

Dear Sir^ — ^Your reply to my criticism on Art 6, (ApriQ 
is now before me, and as I cordially agree with you that ^tlnj 
subject is of such deep and vital moment, &c. I trust y€i| 
will allow me the privilege of adding a few remarks, in tlie 
endeavor to remove what appears to be a misconcepticm d\ 
my views, as well as an erroneous statement of them. 

I am glad to find that you do agree with me thus fiuii 
that the system of slavery is a numstraus evil, eccmomicd 
moral and physical, and am willing to give you full credi 
for your leal to remove it, and to hasten the period of 
emancipation. And I be^an to rejoice that our ultimaHj 
object appeared so much m unison; when, to my surprui' 
in the next sentence you say, ^'But the principles of Aboii»i 
tionism I consider false, and the consequences of their efforHj 
evil to slave and master." 

I should have preferred that you had taken up my posit]OBi| 
as I laid them down, rather than to embodv them in one 
abstract term, ^'abolition," which has already become tit; 
indefinite, and the various assumptions grounded upon whick 
I do not acknowledge; nor do I hold myself accountable fx 
any other opinions or positions than those I have expressed. 

Your position, which I undertook to controvert, was tluii 
^^That although slave-holding is a wron^ and an evil V^ 
it does not follow that the slave-holder is a sinner, or tnitj 
immediate emancipation is right:'' and my replv was, ^'Tbatj 
from the manner in which you expressed yourself, it appeared 
to convey the idea, ^'That whilst slavery or slave-holdiDg ift 
admitted to be wrong, and an evil; yet that he who does or 
' ^commits that wrong, and that evil, is not a wrone and 
evil-doer.'' And how do you attempt to prove wis to 
a false principle? Why» by instancing those very excej 
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%hich in the outset I freely admittedy in accordance with 
Dr. Channing, I therefore consider this part of your reply 
is irrelevant to the real question, notwithstanding your erro- 
lieous charge *'that I do not admit this distinction.** I did not 
imieed specify cases, because Dr. C. had already done so, 
&r more ably than I could make any pretensions to; while 
I willingly subscribe to all that he says on that head: if 
k ffoes no farther than this: that ^^aU slave-holders are not 
ime sinners,** which admission stands the very first clause <^ 
the first sentence of my criticism. 

But my position stands unrefuted — that he who commits 
lb is a sinner — he who doeth evil, is an evil-rfocr — he who 
ioeth wrong, is a wrong-^oer; nor can it be evaded by any 
digressions or extenuations, while supported by sudi au- 
thority aa the following: '' Whosoever committeth sin, is the 
iOfvant of sin.'* John 8: 34. ''Little children, let no man 
feceive you — ^he that doeth righteousness is righteous — he 
that committeth sin, is of the devil.** 1 John 3: 7, 8. And 
t repeat, that the divine denunciations of punishment in the 
Scriptures are directed against ''evil-^foeriS — him ''who doeth 
irrong,** &c. as often as against those who are denominated 
^^nners:^* consequently they are identical. I did not think it 
Htiikl be necessary to attempt the proof of such a truism. 
^ ' 'Bat you tell me that "what I have said of Heathenism does 
Mf apply here,'* because you allege, that God who had 
ivihked at that system in times past, "now commanded all 
Kien every where to repent** of it, and you challenge me to 
feroduce a similar declaration of the Almighty with respect to 
slavery,** and you "will hold it your duty instantly to relin- 
loish It, and declare for immediate emancipation.** 
' Now I ask, of what did the Apostle declare that God had 
Mmmanded all men every where to repent? Not of the ez-^ 
Mess term ^^ Heathenisms^ any more than of Slavery. But of 
•the times of this ignorance,*' and what were the principal 
Matures of those "times?** Idolatry was no doubt the root 
^ all the depravity which marked the age. You have 
Mtrikingly pointed out some of those vices in your referenceli 
Ito Gall. 5: 19, Eph. 5: 3, and Coll. 3: 5. Among these, the 
HMNit prominent are adultery, fornication, wrath, strife, en- 
^i^fings, murders, covetuousness, &c. And of what is the 
hiystem of slavery composed? 

Its very origin in this country was founded in man'Steaiingf 
*Wbicb I presume you will iiot deny; and this crime is ex- 
|M8sly mentioned in the black catalogue by the Apostle 
Vteil to Tim. 1, K 1: 10, and classed among ''the murderen 
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of fathers, and murderers of mothers/' And not only was 
this a source of the early supplies of slaves, but its very con- 
tinuance is a perpetuation of this crime. Every child bom 
into the world, is by the constitution of the nature which its 
Creator has bestowed upon it, born to be free^ and he who 
deprives any such an one of itself ^ of the free use and volun^ 
tary exercise of those faculties which constitute it a rational, 
a moral, and accountable being, at its birth, no less than at 
any after period of its life, cannot, as I conceive, escape the 
charge of being a man-stealer. I have no disposition to call 
ill names, but it appears to me to be a solemn and an aufut 
truth; nor will the stigma of modern arched to abolitionism, 
remove it. J. Wesley, in 1774, made this ^vowal: "It can- 
not be, that either war or contract can give any man such a 
property in another as he has in his sheep or oxen. Mvd 
less is it possible that any child of man should ever be bom a 
slave. Liberty is the right of every human creature as soon 
as he breathes the vital air, and no human law can deprive 
him of that right which he derives from the law of his nature. 
If therefore you have any regard to justice, to say nothing of 
mercy or the revealed will of God, render to all men their 
dues, give liberty to whom liberty is due." 

Again, slavery involves adultery, and gives license to the 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes: it violates the solemn 
sanctities which God has given to the marriage tie and his 
primary injunction that it should not be severed, and conse- 
quently the reciprocal duties of parents and children, which 
the same authority has enjoined, become nullified. 

Another crying sin denounced in the New Testament, is 
that of "the hire of the laborer being kept back by fraud," 
and also in tlie Old — "Wo to him that useth his neighbor's 
service without wages, and giveth him not lor his worL* 
And is not this a glaring feature in the system of slavery; and 
to crown all, "covetousness," which like a rapacious mon- 
ster, grasps without pity or remorse, and is in fact the very 
root and moving impulse of the evil. But to portray at m 
length the wrongs and outrages of this system is not my 
object, it has already been done by Dr. Channing in his pecu- 
liarly eloquent and forcible manner, as well as by others who 
have preceded him. 

I think I have now shown you very distinctly, that the 
most abhorrent vices in Heathenism, are equally inherent in 
the system of slavery. 

But you say, "How happens it fhat slave-holding is the only 
sin which the Apostles never rebuked?" 
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I have already clearly and indisputably shown, that althpugh 
the term "slave-holding" is not mentioned, yet its inherent 
and essential principles are as much so as those of "Heathen- 
ism," which term is not either named. But I would ask you^ 
how happens it that gambling, which was notorious and reck- 
less — the celebrated but brutal exhibitions of the gladiators — 
the exposure of infants, &a &c.---lhe moral turpitude of 
which will not be questioned — are not rebuked, although 
"practised by the nations among whom the Christians livecS" 

But why stumble at the letter^ when the spirit and essence 
are before you. Is not love the distinctive characteristic of 
Christianity — a reciprocity of kindness, from whence emanates 
the golden rule, "Whatsoever ye would, &c.?" You indeed 
refer to this rule for the support and continuance of slavery 
in opposition to its abolition. But had you laid this axe to 
the root of the tree, instead of its branches, it would then 
have been hewn down altogether. Let us apply this golden 
rule, this law of love, to the slave ^ before he became such, 
and suppose him to be in possession of his equal natural rights, 
which his creator has given him, can any one lay his band to 
his heai't and say, that he would wish his fellow man to de- 
prive him of all these, and to hold him in possession as a mere 
brute, or an article of merchandise, to be again bought and 
sold as convenience or cupidity may dictate? 

You seem to have presented a formidable phalanx in array 
against me— the war system with its train of gigantic wicked- 
ness and miseries — instanced in a variety of ways; and to 
crown all; the conduct of the Savior^ &c. But you might 
have sparied the most eloquent part of your declaimer, for if, 
as you state — the system of war is manifestly t^nchristian — 
no consistent, conscientious Christians would have engaged in 
it at all; consequently could not have had the opportunity of 
signalizing their heroism, by "dropping their swords and guns 
in the midst of the battle," &c. I would, however, be quite 
willing to discuss that question with you, were it n6t that 
I should trespass upon the limits which your indulgence might 
allow. I shall therefore only notice the latter. You quote 
the authority of our Lord in directing the Herodians to 
"render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's." You must, 
however, be aware that this case was selected by these Avp- 
crites for the purpose of "entangling him in his talk." But 
what was that which he pronounced to be Caesar's due? The 
tribute-fnoney — a tax for the support of a government. Did 
this sanction Caesar's tyranny, cruelty, and guilt? Were they: 
constituent parts of a govemmejU as govemmeritl If ycnr 
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really thought that this language of our Lord enjoined upofl 
his followers an obligation to support a tyrannic government^ 
what becomes of your reference to those who fought in 
resistance to such a government? 

But the Caesars demanded that the Christians should *'re- 
nounce Christ," and join in Pagan rites. Did they yield to 
this demand? Did they so understand their Lord's injunc- 
tions? 

But you appear to have fallen into the prevailing error on 
the subject of war as well ai of slavery, and which extends 
also to sundry others; and that is in supposing that Christians 
as Christians, in mingling with the world, may adopt its max- 
ims, be actuated by its motives, and be animated by its spirit* 
Whereas nothing is more clearly pointed out, than the broad 
primitive distinction between the two. "ikfy kingdom,** said 
Christ," is not of this world," &c. " Ye are not of this world.** 
"Love not the world,** &c. "If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.** "The world lieth in 
wickedness.** Among other exhortations it is added, "Where- 
fore, come out from among them, and be ye separate saith the 
Lord,** Consequently, the whole of those apparently formida- 
Ue objections which are raised against the renunciation or 
abolition of anti-christian practices, are for the most part^ 
if not altogether, cleared out of the way of the obedient fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. And also the attempts to engraft the 
one upon the other, will be vain and futile; the voice of au- 
thority has said — ^"Ye cannot serve God and mammon.** It 
is the iron and clay in the toes of the great Image, which 
never can be united. The long interval of time, from Con- 
utantine to the Reformation, is a practical illustration of the de- 
plorable results of such a systematic delusion; and the pro- 
fessed Christian community, from the latter period to the 
present, has only been "shaking itself from the dust,** re- 
opening its eyes to perceive the glimpses of returning light 
and truth. 

And now, as to the duty of immediate abolition. If the 
view which I have presented be correct, then the vices which 
are component parts of the system of slavery, are as obviously 
sinful in the sight of God, and the declared objects of his dis- 
pleasure-T-as inimical to the Gospel of his grace revealed by 
Jesus Christ — ^when practised against, and forced upon, the 
slavey as when practised in any other form, or connection; 
lind therefore repentance and abandonment of them aine equally 
obligatory i and immediately so; and their delay equally dan- 
gerous. Extenuation and palliati(m i have already spoken 
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^; they are not peculiar to the modifications of slave-holdi^ig. 
Let us turn to the case of our great ancestor, who, when he 
had committed the Jirst violation of a positive command, 
alleged in extenuation: **The woman whom thou gavest to 
be with me, she gave me," &c. And also of Eve: "The ser- 
pent beguiled me," &c. But did they therefore stand acquit- 
ted of guilt, in the sight of Him whose authority they had 
disregarded. 

But while we are, and justly, anxious to make every proper 
allowance for involuntary sin, and sin through ignorance, we 
have need to beware how we fall under the opposite censure. 
"He that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the 
just, even they both are abomination to the Lord." And "He 
that covereth his sin, shall not prosper, but he who confesseth 
and forsake th, shall find mercy." 

As to your hypothetical case, it is altogether chimerical, 
and but little in accordance with that solemn sense of respon- 
sibility, and that "diligent search after light by candid investi- 
gation and prayer to the "Father of lights" which you have 
recommended. 

It is a grievous mistake, into which you, in common with 
the advocates for the propriety of slave-holding, have fallen 
into, that those who contend for its abolition, countenance, on 
the part of the slaves, if emancipated, a state of dissolute idle- 
ness, and unrestrained licentiousness, of imesponsible vagrancy. 
Whereas nothing is more unfounded, or farther fr6m the 
truth. I speak with confidence, presuming that I have some 
claim to know their real sentiments. I do therefore aver, that 
as far as I have any knowledge of them, that it is altogether a 
false charge, a measure which they would totally abhor. Its 
origin may be traced, I believe, to the unfounded apprehen- 
sions and the false inferences of those who are engaged in sup- 
port of the system. 

They are also accused of the intermeddling with the do- 
mestic concerns of the south. If to testify against sin in 
Christian faithfulness be intermeddling, they ipciust plead 
guilty, in common with other reformers and missionaries. 
But the fact is, they propose no specific plan of emancipation, 
admitting and believing it to be more judicious to leave that 
to the deliberate judgment of those whom it more immediately 
concerns, as being their peculiar province. But this they do 
say, that if slave-holders were both sincere and earnest in 
their wishes and endeavors to get rid of the system, their col- 
lective wisdom might soon digest means both safe and efiSca- 
cious, for its ^ccoippUsbment. 
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really thought that this language of our Lord enjoined upofl 
his followers an obligation to support a tyrannic government} 
what becomes of your reference to those who fought U 
resistance to such a government? 

But the Caesars demanded that the Christians should *'r9« 
nounce Christ," and join in Pagan rites. Did they yield to 
this demand? Did they so understand their Lord's injune- 
tions? 

But you appear to have fallen into the prevailing error o& 
the subject of war as well a^ of slavery, and which extendi 
also to sundry others; and that is in supposing that Cbristiafll 
€t8 Christians, in mingling with the world, may adopt its max- 
ims, be actuated by its motives, and be animated by its spirit* 
Whereas nothing is more clearly pointed out, than the broad 
primitive distinction between the two. **ikfy kingdom,** said 
Christ," is not of this world," &c. " Ye are not of this world;** 
"Love not the world," &c. "If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him." "The world lieth iH 
wickedness.** Among other exhortations it is added, " Where^ 
fore, come out from among them, and be ye separate saith tte 
Lord," Consequently, the whole of those apparently formida- 
ble objections which are raised against the renunciation or ^ 
abolition of anti-christian practices, are for the most part^ 
if not altogether, cleared out of the way of the obedient fd- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. And also the attempts to engraft the' 
one upon the other, will be vain and futile; the voice of ao- 
thority has said — ^"Ye cannot serve God and mammon." It 
is the iron and clay in the toes of the great Image, which 
never can be united. The long interval of time, from Con- 
jtantine to the Reformation, is a practical illustration of the de- 
plorable results of such a systematic delusion; and the pro' 
fessed Christian community, from the latter period to the 
present, has only been "shaking itself from the dust," re- 
opening its eyes to perceive the glimpses of returning light 
and truth. 

And now, as to the duty of immediate abolition. If the 
view which I have presented be correct, then the vices which 
are component parts of the system of slavery, are as obviously 
sinful in the sight of God, and the declared objects of his dis- 
pleasur^-T-as inimical to the Gospel of his grace revealed by 
Jesus Christ — ^when practised against, and forced upon, the 
slavey as when practised in any other form, or connection; 
lind therefore repentance and abandonment of them are equi^^ 
obligatory f and immediately so; and their delay equally 
gerous. Extenuation andf palliaticxi I have ahready "^ 
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But there is a species of sophistry, by the aid of which the 
defenders of the system practise delusion upon themselves, as 
I think, which cannot be too thoroughly exposed and repro- 
bated, and that is, in assuming the slave-holder's innocency, 
and representing his difficulties as merely of a physical nature, 
or at least as unconnected with any moral accountability on 
his part, for being in that condition, and therefore, that he 
either may or may not, at any time, 'or in any manner, par- 
tially or wholly emancipate his slaves, &c. — ^forgetting alto- 
gether the prior rights of the man who is enslaved, and the 
iniquity which must have been practiised to render him so, 
and also to retain him in that state. 

Prom the same source arises the affectation of giving the 
slave his liberty as a boon^ rather than as an ackrumiedgti 
right y which has been withheld from him by injustice. 

Your reference to the case of Mr. Bimey I must briefly 
notice. I have stated the facts as they were made public at 
the time, uncontradicted, as far as I know, and they speak for 
themselves. 

Mr. B. had an undoubted right to circulate hi^ views, if he 
felt a conviction that it was right to do so. The Press, the 
use of which he had engaged for that purpose, was, in despite 
of his engagement, removed^ and although there was '^o mob- 
bing or lynching," to frustrate his purpose, yet they wer^ 
threatened; and only superceded by a resort to artifice. 

Your version of the procedure may iiKxlify tne character 
of "instant and violent," which the pMic printed accounts di£^ 
certainly convey; but how to reconcile "temperate and reason- 
able," with threats of violence and a mere stratagem^ I am quite 
at a loss to understand. 

This "entire freedom from fear,* then, of the liberty of dis- 
cussion," with only "a little necessary restriction," seems to 
be in perfect accordance with the rest of the apologetic 
reservations. 

We may denounce slave-holding in. unqualified terms, as a 
monstrous evil" — ^in every view — moral, economical, and 
physical"' — exciting awe, "disgust and horror," and may ex- 
press our willingness to "devote our lives, if so doing we could 
hasten the period of emancipation a single day" — may declare 
that "the Providence of God is secretly working its downfall" — 
that natural causes are irresistibly hastening its destruction — 
and even that slavery^ men nre fighting against GodP* — all 
this is perfectly admissible, with a "little restriction"-— only 
just enough to^ allow slave-holders and the slave system to go 
cm vHth impunity — and you shall have emtijre liberty to tw 
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I have already clearly and indisputably shown, that althpugh 
the tenn ''slave-holding" is not mentioned, yet its inherent 
and essential principles are as much so as those of ''Heathen- 
.ism," which term is not either named. But I would ask you, 
how happens it that gambling, which was notorious and reck- 
less — the celebrated but brutal exhibitions of the gladiators — 
the exposure of infants, &c,. &c.---lhe moral turpitude of 
which will not be questioned — are not rebuked, although 
•'practised by the nations among whom the Christians livedr' 

But why stumble at the letter^ when the spirit and essence 
are before you. Is not love the distinctive characteristic of 
Christianity — a reciprocity of kindness, from whence emanates 
the golden rule, "Whatsoever ye would, &c.?" You indeed 
refer to this rule for the support and continuance of slavery 
in opposition to its abolition. But had you laid this axe to 
the root of the tree, instead of its branches, it would then 
have been hewn down altogether. Let us apply this golden 
rule, this law of love, to the slavey before he became such, 
and suppose him to be in possession of his equal natural rights, 
which his creator has given him, can any one lay his hand to 
his heart and say, that he would u>ish his fellow man to de- 
prive him of all these, and to hold him in possession as a mere 
brute, or an article of merchandise, to be again bought and 
sold as convenience or cupidity may dictate? 

You seem to have presented a formidable phalanx in array 
against me-^the war system with its train of gigantic wicked- 
ness and miseries — instanced in a variety of ways; and to 
crown all; the conduct of the Savior^ &c. But you might 
have spared the most eloquent part of your declaimer, for if, 
as you state — the system of war is manifestly t^nchristian — 
no consistent, conscientious Christians would have engaged in 
it at all; consequently could not have had the opportunity of 
signalizing their heroism, by "dropping their swords and guns 
in the midst of the battle," &c. I would, however, be quite 
willing to discuss that question with you, were it n6t that 
I should trespass upon the limits which your indulgence might 
allow. I shall therefore only notice the latter. You quote 
the authority of our Lord in directing the Herodians to 
"render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's." You must, 
however, be aware that this case was selected by these hupO" 
crites for the purpose of "entangling him in his talk." But 
what was that which he pronounced to be Caesar's due? The 
tribute-money — a tax for the support of a government. Did 
this sanction Caesar's tyranny, cruelty, and guilt? Were they 
constituent parts oi a govemmenl as govenumeni^ M ^^sa 
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really thought that this language of our Lord enjoined tipofl 
his followers an obligation to support a tyrannic goyemment^ 
what becomes of your reference to those who fought in 
resistance to such a government? 

But the Caesars demanded that the Christians should ^re- 
nounce Christ," and join in Pagan rites. Did they yield to 
this demand? Did they so understand their Lord's injunc* 
tions? 

But you appear to have fallen into the prevailing error on 
the subject of war as well a^ of slavery, and which extends 
also to sundry others; and that is in supposing that Christians 
flw Christians, in mingling with the world, may adopt its max- 
ims, be actuated by its motives, and be animated by its spirit* 
Whereas nothing is more clearly pointed out, than the broad 
primitive distinction between the two. **My kingdom,** said 
Christ," is not of this world," &c. " Ye are not of this world.** 
"Love not the world,** &c. "If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him." "The world lieth in 
wickedness.** Among other exhortations it is added, "Where- 
fore, come out from among them, and be ye separate saith the 
Lord,** Consequently, the whole of those apparently formida- 
ble objections which are raised against the retiunciation or 
abolition of anti-christian practices, are for the most part^ 
if not altogether, cleared out of the way of the obedient fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. And also the attempts to engraft the 
one upon the other, will be vain and futile; the voice of au- 
thority has said — ^*'Ye cannot serve God and mammon." It 
is the iron and clay in the toes of the great Image, which 
never can be united. The long interval of time, from Con- 
jtantine to the Reformation, is a practical illustration of the de- 
plorable results of such a systematic delusion; and the pro* 
fessed Christian community, from the latter period to the 
present, has only been "shaking itself from the dust," re- 
opening its eyes to perceive the glimpses of returning light 
and truth. 

And now, as to the duty of immediate abolition. If the 
view which I have presented be correct, then the vices which 
are component parts of the system of slavery, are as obviously 
sinful in the sight of God, and the declared objects of his dis- 
pleasure-T-as inimical to the Gospel of his grace revealed by 
Jesus Christ — ^when practised against, and forced upon, the 
slavey as when practised in any other form, or connection; 
tod therefore repentance and abandonment of them are equally 
obligatory y and immediately so; and their delay equally dan- 
gerous* Extenuatioa and i|^a!^%^^n^\ \v%n^ ^^<^n| «^ken 
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»f; they are not peculiar to the modifications of slave-holdijig. 
Let us turn to the case of our great ancestor, who, when he 
bad committed the Jirst violation of a positive command, 
alleged in extenuation: **The woman whom thou gavest to 
be with me, she gave me," &c. And also of Eve: "The ser* 
pent beguiled me," &c. But did they therefore stand acquit- 
ted of guilt, in the sight of Him whose authority they had 
disregarded. 

But while we are, and justly, anxious to make every proper 
allowance for involuntary sin, and sin through ignorance, we 
have need to beware how we fall under the opposite censure. 
''He that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the 
just, even they both are abomination to the Lord." And "He 
that covereth his sin, shall not prosper, but he who confesseth 
and forsaketh, shall find mercy." 

As to your hypothetical case, it is altogether chimerical, 
and but little in accordance with that solemn sense of respon- 
sibility, and that "diligent search after light by candid investi- 
gation and prayer to the "Father of lights" which you have 
recommended. 

It is a grievous mistake, into which you, in common with 
the advocates for the propriety of slave-holding, have fallen 
into, that those who contend for its abolition, countenance, on 
the part of the slaves, if emancipated, a state of dissolute idle- 
ness, and unrestrained licentiousness, of iri:esponsible vagrancy. 
Whereas nothing is more unfounded, or farther frdm the 
truth. I speak with confidence, presuming that I have some 
claim to know their real sentiments. I do therefore aver, that 
as far as I have any knowledge of them, that it is altogether a 
false charge, a measure which they would totally abhor. Its 
origin may be traced, I believe, to the unfounded apprehen- 
sions and the false inferences of those who are engaged in sup- 
port of the system. 

They are also accused of the intermeddling with the do- 
mestic concerns of the south. If to testify against sin in 
Christian faithfulness be intermeddling, they ipciust plead 
guilty, in common with other reformers and missionaries. 
Dixi the fact is, they propose no specific plan of emancipation, 
admitting and believing it to be more judicious to leave that 
to the deliberate judgment of those whom it more immediately 
concerns, as being their peculiar province. But this they do 
say, that if slave-holders were both sincere and earnest in 
their wishes and endeavors to get rid of the system, their col- 
lective wisdom might soon digest means both safe and efiSca- 
cioqs, for its uccompUshment* 
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But there is a species of sophistry, by the aid of which the 
defenders of the system practise delusion upcm themselves, a» 
I think, which cannot be too thorough^ exposed and repro- 
bated, and that is, in assuming the slave-holder's innocencj, 
and representing his difficulties as merely of a physical nature, 
or at least as unconnected with any mond accountability on 
his part, for being in that condition, and therefore, that he 
either may or may not, at any time, 'or in any manner, par- 
tially or wholly emancipate his slaves, &c. — ^forgetting alto- 
gether the prior rights of the man who is enslaved, and the 
iniquity which must have been practised to render him so, 
and also to retain him in that state. 

Prom the same source arises the affectation of giving the 
slave his liberty as a boouy rather than as an acknowledged 
right y which has been withheld from him by injustice. 

Your reference to the case of Mr. Bimey I must briefly 
notice. I have stated the facts as they were made public at 
the time, uncontradicted, as far as I know, and they speak for 
themselves. 

Mr. B. had an undoubted right to circulate hi^ views, if he 
felt a conviction that it was right to do so. The Press, the 
use of which he had engaged for that purpose, was, in despite 
of his engagement, remomd, and although there was **«o mob- 
bing or lynching," to frustrate his purpose, yet they tcerf 
threatened; and only superceded by a resort to artifice. 

Your version of the procedure may modify the character 
of "instant and violent," which the pMic printed accounts di» 
certainly convey; but how to reconcile "temperate and reason- 
able," with threats of violence and a mere stratagem^ I am quite 
at a loss to understand. 

This "entire freedom from fear,**' then, of the liberty of dis- 
cussion," with only "a little necessary restriction," seems to 
be in perfect accordance with the rest of the apologetic 
reservations. 

We may denounce slave-holding in, unqualified terms, as a 
monstrous evil" — ^in every view — ^moral, economical, and 
physical" — exciting awe, "disgust and horror," and may ex- 

f)ress our willingness to "devote our lives, if so doing we could 
msten the period of emancipation a single day" — may declare 
that "the Providence of God is secretly working its downfall**— 
that natural causes are irresistibly hastening its destruction — 
and even that slavery^ men sltb fighting against Gorf/*"— all 
this is perfectly admissible, with a "little restriction** — only 
just enough to allow slave-holders and the slave system to go 
m toit/f impunity — and you sVvaW \\^ve^ e%\^^ VShatiy to talk 
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as long as you please, and to say what you will,"— for the 
violation of this little restriction is the crying sin of abolition, 
the very "head and front" of the oflence. m . 



Art. ?•— THE ATONEMENT. 

The Contradiction in the Doctrine of the Atonement ^ stated and 

removed, 

Tronslated from the German of Wilhblm Tbauoott Kbvo, Pzofeasor in the 

* University at Leipsic. 

[CONCLODBD FROM OUR LA9T.] 



[We have thus far followed the author in his attempt to 
reconcile the two views which have so divided the Christian 
world. We have seen that he allows there is a truth in that 
view which shews man as unable of himself to obtain the 
Divine favor; and that there is also a truth in that view 
which shews man as able to obtain the Divine favor, and that 
these truths are perfectly compatible with each other. We 
have seen that the author believes, that there is a way ap- 
pointed by Qod, whereby men, notwithstanding their imper- 
fections, may, by striving earnestly for their spiritual good, 
and by hearty faith in Divine grace, obtain the Divine ac- 
.ceptance. 

Thus far, we should probably, most of us, agree with our 
author. We should agree, that there is some w^y of recon- 
ciliation or atonement with God, other than our own merits — 
that since we are all imperfect, God's grace is needed to make 
us acceptable in his sight. Many, however, mi^ht think it 
best for the author to stop here, satisfied with believing that 
there is such a means of reconciliation or atonement, without 
seeking to know what the exact way and manner of it are. 
But the mind does not readily stop here. It is prompted both 
by its own curiosity and by the intimations of scripture, to 
learn what the way and manner of the Atonement are. And 
here it is, that opinions branch off in such various directions. 
The Calvinist doctrine is, that Christ by his death bore the 
sins of the world, satisfied Divine Justice by suffering the pun- 
ishment of man's sins in his own person, and thus averted the 
wrath of God. Unitarians have been divided in opinion upon 
the; subject, although they agree in rejecting the Calvinistic 
dogma. The opinimis of Unitarians hav^te^ m^|BiMe;c^<y&^ 
•f tba tlii«» AiBowiiig: 

1ft* 
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1. The first view to be spoken of as held by Unitarians, 
represents the Atonement as a sacrifice, designated to expiate 
or take away the guilt of sin, by its influence in procurii^ 
of God the pardon, which he would not have granted without 
such a sacrifice. Thus the death of Christ is regarded as a 
means, by which the pardon of sin is procured. But why 
and how this is, there are those who think it does not concern 
them to enquire. 

This system approaches that, of the Calvinistic, but differs 
from it in offering pardon from Christ's death only to such as 
imitate him, and in not supposing, moreover, that his death 
went to satisfy God's justice, or to discharge the sinner's debt. 
This seems to have been the opinion of the Polish and Geneva 
Unitarians, as expressed in the Racovian and Geneva Cate- 
chisms. 

2. The next view that has been held by Unitarians is, that on 
account of the sufierings and death of Christ, he has been 
rewarded by the Father with an exalted state, with supreme 
power to forgive sins, a^d to make effectual intercession for 
transgressors, and bestow salvation on such as are truly peni- 
tent and worthy. 

3. The third view is, that the death of Christ was the full 
and final exhibition of his perfect holiness, undying faith, and 
unfailing lov6, and has been, and should be chiefly instrumental 
in leading men to embrace his religion, obey his commands, 
and strive for that state of reconciliation, oneness, or atone- 
ment with God, in which Jesus lived and died, and for which 
an earnest desire and hearty, faithful effort in any man, will 
obtain for him the pardon and acceptance of God. This is 
the common Unitarian view. To this view our author in- 
clines, though many who hold this last view, might think him 
too presuming to explain the manner of the Atonement with 
such particularity, and may not be disposed to take his 
ophiions without considerable qualification. 

Let us now proceed to take an abridged view of the author's 
opinion of the manner of the Atonement through Christ. 
And while we do so, whether we agree with the author or 
not, let us remember what one of our ablest writers has said, 
and whfat the author has already implied, if not stated, '^that 
the Atonement is one thing; the gracious interposition of 
God on our behalf; the doing of all that was necessary to be 
, done, to provide the means and the way for our saivatioiD; 
this is one thing; in this we all believe. The philosophy, the 
theory, the theology (so to speak) of the Atonement, is another 
thing. About th& orthodox CY)m^^aiXi% «x^ d^^T\sk%€NMa^oiie 
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another, about as much as they are differing from us. Nay, 
more,they are saying harder things of one another, than they 
ever said of us. Is it not time to learn wisdom? Is there not 
ground, that is to say, of general belief and trust, without in- 
sisting upon particulor and peculiar explanations?" 

Now for our author's particular and peculiar explanation.] 

Translator, 

However, it may be in many respects instructive and profita- 
ble to consider the question that arises concerning the peculiar 
manner of the Atonement. This consideration will perhaps 
lead us to a result, which can serve to cast new light on our 
preceding explanation of the aforesaid contradiction; and tend 
also to its confirmation. We will now, therefore, enter upon 
the enquiry, and consider what history offers to us in this 
relation, whether it tells us any thing from which the idea 
of an Atonement or redemption of man can be rationally in- 
ferred. 

We find, in order to come to the subject without any cir- 
cumlocution, the following narrative in a book well known 
and authenticated. In the first century of the Roman empire, 
among the Jewish nation in Palestine, a being, Jesus Christ, 
by name, rose up, who, mighty both in word and deed, deliver- 
ed the sublimest precepts to the people, and conformably to 
these precepts, led a blamelesss life. This being, as is wont 
to be the case in the world, was persecuted by wicked and 
violent men of his nation, and finally nailed to the cross, 
where, beneath many injuries and cruelties, he died a painful and 
disgraceful death. But even by this, (the book further teaches,) 
he has redeemed men, he has reconciled them with God, and 
God with them, making himself an atoning sacrifice, and there- 
by he has willingly tasted death for mankind. This death, 
therefore, is representative or vicarious: the merit of Jesus, 
his perfect obedience to the Divine Law, serves for* the good 
of men; God pardons and blesses men ft>r the sake of Jesus. 

Now, if we reflect on this account, and on the declaration 
connected with it, according to the moral and spiritual grounds, 
the following results very naturally offer themselves: 

1. Jesus Christ was morally and spiritually a perfect man. 
Since although we know little of his life, this little sufiices to 
establish him for the ideal of pure, morally perfected humanitv. 
We have therefore before us a being, who corresponds actually 
to the idea of moral and spiritual perfection — an ideal of pure, 
spotless humanity — an holy, truly divine man. SixiCA Vvorn^^^ 
18 the cbaractenigtic mark of the Deity, 3e»\»'beai%\vsSt3 
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in spirit in harmony with the Divine Spirit; he thus was 
reconciled with God, spiritually, at one with him, in fact 
divine, 

2. By the disgraceful and painful death of the cross, the 
whole life of Jesus was truly glorified, by it Jesus appears in 
the highest glory of moral and spiritual perfection. The 
greatest strength of soul — the deepest submission to the will 
of God, the most active love towards man, even towards his 
tormentors, shone forth from his death, and shed around the 
dying one such an heavenly glory, that even the heathen 
soldiers standing by, cried out: Truly this man was the Son 
of God. 

3. If God will look upon sinners with his favor, — and the 
word sinners includes every imperfect man, this is conceiva- 
ble by us, only in so far as God does not regard what each 
man actually is, but what man can become. Man in his 
warmest zeal for perfection of goodness does only approach 
towards it: he never answers to the idea of what he ought to 
be. But Jesus does answer to this idea: he was all that man 
can be — the ideal of perfect humanity. In view of this ideal, 
God can take pleasure in man. It is consequently rightly 
said, he has obtained the Divine grace for men, for his sake 
God is gracious to men — through his merit they are justified— 
by him they are saved. 

4. Since the moral and spiritual perfection of Jesus appeared 
in his death, in the highest splendor, it is peculiarly his death, 
in and through which he appears as the pattern of perfect 
humanity, and the great means of inspiring us to be recon- 
ciled to God. The celestial spirit, that shone in his life, I 
gathered into more intense and overcoming brightness at the i 
Cross, until finally in his dying hour, it burst forth in its 
meridian splendor, manifesting all the fulness of the Divine 
Image, giving forth a quickening and saving influence to the 
human soul. By this death, Jesus redeemed men, or recon- \ 
ciled them with God, and God with them, since he thereby 
manifested that perfect obedience, which men owe to the 
Divine law, and thereby attained to merit, which seems for 
the good of men. In as much as this, his death is rightly ^ 
called vicarious and satisfactory. 

5. The merit of Jesus can evidently avail any other person, 
only in as much, as he actually or practically believes in it, 
as he receives and adopts it in faith, as he strives incessantly 
to imitate the ideal manifested by Jesus. Faith in Christ 
is therefore surely a condition of the Divine favon But tUs 

iaitb is not an idle assent to Aide i&cXi^^V^^iKa VuB&^aAdk and 
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to the doctrine, that he died for mankind; nor is it an inactive 
appeal and trust to the merit of Jesus, as vicarious merit. 
Such would be a dead faith. Tne true faith must be living. 
Man must then draw Jesus near to him by faith. He must 
appreciate his merit, else it cannot avail him. If any one 
have this faith in Jesus, it will necessarily prompt him to 
goodness — to the imitation of Jesus as the perfection of hu- 
manity, and faith will be a living fountain of good works. 
Hence Paul rightly demands faith, and represents this faith 
as on the one hand the ground of a virtuous life, and on the 
other, as the condition of the Divine favor. And James alsa 
rightly demands works and maintains, that faith becomes 
perfect through works, and that mere faith — idle theoretic 
opinion, can save no man. There is as little contradiction 
between Paiil and James, as between our thesis ani antitbe- 
sis. Our synthesis removes the apparent contradiction, from 
which the difficulty proceeded, and shows that the contradic- 
tion is but an apparent one, although very natural. That 
Paul should insist chiefly on faith, and James on works, 
although both are essentially one thing, probably arose out 
of the circumstances of those with whom they were dealing. 
Paul, perhaps had a people before him who were proud of 
their virtue, but such a pride is incompatible with true virtue^ 
which ever strives after perfection. Paul ther^ore was to 
humble this pride; he was to show, that men are altogether 
sinners, and fallen short of the glory of God, that they there- 
fore can please God only in view of merit, which is not immc- 
diatdy theirs, but which can mediately through Jesus become 
theirs, and that accordingly, they must receive this merit by 
faith, and appropriate it to themselves. James probably ob- 
served on the contrary in those to whom he wrote, that they 
abused Paul's true and sanctifying doctrine of t)ie grace of 
God in Christy that they like many Christians of our own day, 
regarded faith as merely an idle opinion or speculative belief, 
md therefore neglected the reformation of their heai:ts and 
tves. This idle faith is no less dangerous and shameful, thai) 
that pride of virtue^ and therefore James was obliged to insist 
especially upon works. In the same way the wise and reli- 
gious teachers of our day do and ought to do. They do, and 
>ught to preach faith and works, according to the spiritual^ or 
lubjective needs of those to whom they preach. But actually 
md objectively they preach but one doctrine. 

That the church, as an eternal religious association, shpuld 
irst of all demand of its members faith, as a theoretic sfent 
md outward confession, is as natural, as leaaou'oSE^K \\.\c^K>aX> 
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when it is to receive any member into the commanity, first 
know whether he adopts its belief. Here some outward ac« 
knowledgement may be required, since we cannot se^ into 
the hearty and ascertain whether good will and inward convic- 
tion exist. The outward confession is the peculiar mark, which 
the church requires,in order to know whom to recc^ize or adopt 
as its members. It is the only mark it can require, since it 
cannot look into the heart. This mark is not true faith itself, 
but merely an outward declaration of faith. Whether the 
true living faith exist in the heart, that makes the declaration, 
the church cannot know; the all-seeing eye alone can perceive 
— the searcher of hearts alone can tell. 

We now in closing apply our synthesis to the Christian 
doctrine of the Atonement, and in order to express this doc- 
trine more exactly, it is changed into the following proposi- 
tion: 

Strive v^nrrn all your might for your moral and 8F^u^ 

UAL PERFECTION, IN THE FIRM TRUST, THAT GoD, ON ACCOUNT OF 

Christ— IN view op his MERrrs— will give you his pavoi, 

WILL NOT RECKON YOUR SINS AGAINST YOU, WILL FOBOITB 

YOUR SINS. Or^ more briefly^ 
. Strive with all your might fob your moral and spiin^ 

UAL PPRFECTION, WiTH FIRM RELIANCE ON THE FREE GRACE OF 

God IN Christ. s. o. 

Cincinnati. 
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Art. 8.— the OLD WORLD AND THE NEW; 

Or a Journal of Reflections and Observations made on a Towr 
of Europe. By the Rev. Orvillb Dewey. In tu^ vd^ 
umeSf New York — Harper ^ Brothers-^lS36. 

We are glad to hear from a traveller like Mr. Dewey. Wc 
are glad to turn away from the thronging volumes of cox- 
comb journalists, who skim the surface of European society, 
who seem to lose their common sense, (if any such faculty they 
have,) before the glitter of foreign splendor, and who think that 
they can do their countrymen no better service, than to de- 
scribe the showy pageantry, and retail the aristocratic gossip 
of the old world: we are glad to turn away from these and 
listen to a journalist like Mr. Dewey, who has observed and 
reflected amid foreign scenes and manners, with the calm eyi 
of a true AmericaQ, and the d\^\tj oi ^ CVsnsit^axi Man. 
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This book has all the fascinations of Mr. Dewey*s singularly 
5cinating style. The manner varies, as the subject varies. 
; is now light and dancing, as he narrates some amusing 
tiecdote, or gives us some one of his hasty 'notes by the way': 
gain it is serious, as he marches with the dignity of the 
loralist, and often sublime, as he rises on wing of poetry or 
evotion. Many hiave been disappointed with the work, on 
ceount of its varied character. They say they feel disap- 
lointed in taking up a book from the pen of one, whom they 
ave known and admired through his remarkable volume of 
ermons, to find him dealing in such light remark, as he often 
eals in. They allege, that he compromises his dignity by 
aving any thing to say of the trifling events of the road and 
^e hotels, and of the little anecdotes of his journey* But this 
bjection is wrong. It objects to what seems to us a great 
xcellence of the work — its infinite variety. It has the di^mt 
F a diary and the interest and dignity also of a philosophical 
issertation. We could indeed wish that some passages had 
!ss of the slip-shod sort of slovenliness about them. But 
ven these give an appearance of ease and naturalness. We 
not wish to see our clerical friend whom we so much ad- 
lire, always in pulpit dress, nor do we wish to hear him ser- 
lonizing all the time. We ought to deem it a privilege to 
5e him in his morning gown and slippers, and hear him m his 
Dortive mood of conversation. 

The work is not ofiered to the public, the author tells us, as 
a itinerar}\ Its design is best expressed in his own words in 
le preface. 

"It seemed to him that every traveller to the Old World stood on a vantage 
•ound for surveying the institutions, customs, and character of his own country, 
hich might entitle the results of his observation to some regard. There are 
auy subjects of this nature, which the spectacle of the Old World will force upon 
le most negligent attention — such as manners, national health, amusements, 
le Catholic religion, the cultivation of the arts, and the many and momentous 
aestions in politics which are now agitating the civilized world, and which prest 
ith peculiar weight upon our own country. It was the author's first intention to 
Aect and expand the scattered hints on these and other general topics which he 
•imd in his journal, and to publish them in a small volume of essays. But, a9 
Mervation may lend weiaht to reflection — as the scene may impart some interest 
» the sentiments which it awakened — ^he has thought fit, instead of presenting 
lOse reflections and sentiments in an abstract form, to imbody them in a geneial 
uiative of his tour." 

Mr. Dewey has very little to say in the way of gossip bor- 
\med from the mouths of distinguished characters abroad. 
le departs from this rule only in regard to his interview with 
Vordsworth. This interview is very intete^Ym^) «a ^^xl 
y oar journalist We would gladly exltacX. \3aft n«>m^^ u^- 
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the saint, or martyr,^ to whom any particular church is dedicated. There are 
prayers and thanksgivings appropriate to the occasion; there are anthems euns in 
commemoration of former days and deeds; the church is illuminated, and closed 
with decorations to aid the effect; and every thing is done — perhaps too much i9 
done, I to make the ceremony as a ceremony, attractive to the people. However 
this may he, the service in its nature seems to me pertinent and interesting. If 
saints and martyrs have heen held in too much reverence in former days, that 
seems scarce likely to he the fault of these times. While many things ancient 
and venerable are passing away, I would lay my hand on the records of ancient 
virtue and preserve them: I would spread that bright page before the people from 
time to time, and.'*give the sense, and cause them to understand the reading." 
The virtues of the world are the treasures of the world. I would enshrine them 
in sacred rites. I would embalm them, as many of the bones of saints actually 
are preserved in the very altars of the sanctuary. To contemplate virtue is the 
grand means of gaining virtue. To praise it, is to commend it to the respect of 
others. But we never contemplate it so feelingly, nor respect it so deeply as 
when we behold it clothed with the beauty and power of example. Let then I 
would say, not only goodness, but let good men be remembered in times, and 
seasons, and services devoted to that purpose. Let holy rites set forth — ^let holy 
words recount their deeds and sufferings. Let their virtues be borne up on the 
breath of music, an offering and a thanksgiving to Heaven. 

**And a festival, too, such as is observed m Catholic countries — a festival to 
commemorate, not one alone, but to commemorate all saitUs — a day to re- 
member all good men — a season around which is gathered the mighty host of 
those who, in faith and patience, in suffering and triumph, have gone to heaven — 
this, I confess, strikes my mind as something most meet, suitable, and grateful. 
Our Protestant religion is too naked of such associations. We are too reserved, 
I think, in expressing our regard towards living worth; we are not likely to give 
too much expansion and expression to our enthusiasm for the heroism and sanc- 
tity of former days. It teaches a needful lesson to those who are struggling 
against the tide of this world's temptations; it teaches a beautiful lesson to the 
young, the ardent aspirant after virtue — to know that the piety and fortitude 
which, in their day, were humble and cast down, and fearful, and despised, per- 
h^s, have come to live amidst anthem and prayer, in the memory of all genera- 
tions." 

No sensible man can help being amused, even while he is 
shocked at the many bugbear stories, which are told of Catho- 
lic influence and expenditures in this country. The truth 
is, that the Pope has very little money, and is almost bank- 
rupt by his endeavors to embellish his own papal estate. Mr. 
Dewey seems to have been fortunate enough to see, and con- 
verse with some of the leading Catholics of Kome. He con- 
versed with some of the students of the Propaganda. 

^^D^OEMBBR 29. I had an interview to-day with the rector, and some students, 
of the Propaganda. I learned from them, that this celebrated institution for pro- 
pagating .the Catholic faith is governed by a board of twenty cardinals; that its 
income is about one hundred thousand dollars* per annum; and that its present 
number of students is about one hundred, of whom thirteen are from the 
United States. The rector is a German count, apparently not more than thirty 
years of age — M. Reisach; and the young gentlemen with whom I met were 
American students. We had much conversation upon various topics, for two or 
three hours, son^e minutes of which I shall just note. They stated the surprising 
fact, that the pope*8 annual expenditure, for personal and household purposes, is 
* U was three hundrvd thousand dollars before the French were here. 
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) church, he answers that he goes to the Episcopalian 
jsbyterian with his wife; that there is no Unitarian 
\ in his town, or if there be, it would hurt his influence 
urb the family harmony for him to go there. These 
lould wake from their spiritual death, and lend their in- 
3, and open their hearts and purses to the power of 
Christianity. Let them listen to our author's appeal: 

a fact which can have escaped none but the dullest observer, that through- 
whole country, and in every particular sect, the most cultivated and intelli- 
ids are generally the most liberal minds. They are the most liberal with 
) the comparative unimportance of the differences of religious opinion — ^the 
3ral in the extension of their charity to differing sects — the most liberal, 
being guilty of undue license, in their reading, their conversation, their 
nd manners; the most liberal in the construction they put upon what are 
nsidered as lawful and proper recreations. It is well known that there is 
lass of persons in every religious denomination, who look with distrust or 
pon all the extravagant religious measures and projects, and the fanatical 
that prevail around them. 

' what is the position which this class of persons occupies in the 
i community? It is actually an isolated position. It is constmctiyel^ a 
of subserviency. They exert no influence, they take no part, asainst . 
ings of which they disapprove. They seek to pass quietly throu^ the 
They take care to offend as little as possible, the religious prejudices of* 
les. They give up to these prejudices a part of their liberty; they use 
part of it, as privately and unobtrusively as they can. They think that 
ings around them are wrong; nay, there are not a few among them who 
es express a great dread of the effects of the popular fanaticism; but 
as little, they do as little as possible, openly, to withstand this sweeping 
opular opinions and practices. 

ir I conceive that they are wrong on their part. But then they are treated 
mer still more wrong. They are never consulted by the religious commu- 
ound them. Upon the very points where their advice is most needed — 
estiona of doubtful religious wisdom and propriety, all resort to them is 
[y avoided. Thus, the influence of not a few of the best minds in the re- 
ommunity, and many of them interested in religion too, is completely dost. 
» not like to intrude their opinion unasked. They do not like to go and 
public meetings when they are not called, their opinion is 710/ asked; and 
. too naturally fold their arms — look on — criticise with then: friend, the 
sures or the bad manners of the zealots — ^lament, by their fireside, that 
is to suffer so much from ihe moroseness and folly of its professed friends — 
k that this is all they have to do. 

society well and safely go on without all the light that is in iti Can it, 
danger, exclude from among its guiding lights we best minds that are in 
ty, there is enough of sober and cultivated thought among us, if it could 
tred from its various religious circles into one mass of public opinion, if it 
) induced to speak out — there is enough, I say, to hold in complete check 
iligious extravagance, fanaticism, and asperity of the countr^r. There is a 
men thai can produce that state of modified smd mitigated religious opinion 
(m, which they profess to desire. How is it to be thought strange, that 
rts of the country are overrun with fanaticism, if religion has been given 
hands of the most ignorant portion of the people! Shall we be told that 
inpleasant thing to come out, and to be browbeaten by the multitude, to be 
isailed as the enemies of religion and of God, and, perhaps, to sacrifice all 
of social vqA political advancement? Then, I say, lot axi\m^«u«c^. ^Ous^ 
: If th0 tfiimon that ^ been veiled in tbe'\>Ui(i!^ oi hvk^Viu^Xa ^evBM^ 
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no sacrifices of usi Nay, I say again, if martyrdom be yet required in fidelity to 
this benign and abused faith — then let there be martyrdoms! 

But there are no martyrdoms required. There is nothing needed but that some 
true, liberal, kind words be spoken — frankly and freely spoJken, by every reflecting 
man as he sees occasion; that he shrink not ignobly from his responsibility and 
his place in society, but 8p3ak plainly what he thinks of religion and religious 
measures, and religious men; and in America, I verily believe, is a people that 
will hear. Many a plain, uneducated, modest man, I am persuaded, is waiting to 
hear that word from those to whom he looks up as having advantages superior to 
his own. Ours is a country that is wide awake to improvement. Our advancing 
systems of education, our improving prison and penitentiary discipline, our pro- 
gress in religious sentiment, (I mean the progress of all sects,) our increasing 
charitable institutions, our temperance reform all show it. The couutiy, I repeat, 
is wide awake to improvement. Are the authorised pioneers of this improvement 
seeking to lose themselves in the crowd! Are the lawful leaders of the host 
cowering behind the rear rank of the enemyl The eyes of the world are upon ns. 
There is no argument carried on in the Old World — concerning human rights, 
free principles, the practicability and safety of reform — no, there is not a fireside 
argument here, but our country is present to offer her example, and plead her 
cause. There is not a question about our condition, but it is here a parly ques- 
tion: and we have defenders in this countr}', more zealous, more deeply interested, 
if possible, than we are ourselves. Heaven grant, that while we have champion* 
in every civilized country in the world, we may not want leaders in our own; that 
while all this interest.and sympathy are felt for us in other countries, we may not 
want patriotism and public spirit, manliness, fidelity, piety, virtue, victory, at 
home!'* 

• 

We cannot leave the chapter on religion in England, with- 
out quoting part of the author's touching notice of Rammohun 
Roy — perhaps the most remarkable man of his age. Indeed, 
when we consider the prejudices with which he had been edu- 
cated, and the obstacles with which he struggled, whom can 
we rank higher in mind and heart, than this celebrated Indian 
Philosopher and Christian? We are proud of him as an Uni* 
tarian, but prouder of him as a man. But now for our au- 
thor's note. ^ 

"I must not, however, here linger upon the person and manners of this gieit i»p 
and good man, but hasten to observe, that one of the most interesting private par* 
poses with which Rammohun Roy came to Europe, was to witness a practical 
illustration of Christianity. He had revolved the truths of this pure and subline 
system in his mind at home — the beautiful theory, the perfect model was in his ^ii 
thoughts, and it was not yet brought down to be reconciled, and partly identified 
with an unworthy practice, unworthily called Christian — and what now, it will be 
supposed, were Rammohun Roy's impressions, on surveying the religion of 
Christendoml I may further premise that his interest in Christianity seemed tf 
earnest and as vital as any I ever witnessed. It was evidently far more than i 
speculative faith with him. It seemed to be the absorbing feeling of his whole 
mind and heart. With such views and feelings, then, his impressions, on witness* 
ing the illustration which Christians are actually giving of their rel^on, were those 
of the deepest disappointment, and the most profound sadness. There was nothioK 
in him of that peevish or angry complaint, still less of that haughty reproach, whiek 
is so often found to accompany a deprecatory estimate of the virtues of Chnstiaof; 
bat it was a pure philanthiopic, generous, Christian sadness. It was the sadness of 
sympathy f and disappointnieiit, vqjQl 'woiodAi. yi^ v^c^ c^Sl^Sos^ v^osUaal fives Uit^ 
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Christians ought to lead, and of the sacred and dear ties between them, and of the 
office of the clergy, and of their parochial relations, as if he perfectly understood all 
of these things — as if the holy book and his own heart had perfectly taught him; and 
he lamented, with the most touching fervor and tenderness, the want of these things 
in England. 1 would the whole world of Christians could have heard this affec- - 
tionate disciple from the banks of the Ganges, and have taken the lesson and the 
law from his lips.** 

We like what Mr. Dewey says of foreign manners as com- 
pared with ours. The courtesy of the lower orders to each 
other, is such as to- rebuke the gruff and hasty salutations of 
our common people. The manners moreover, of the higher 
classes on the continent is such as must shame what we call 
American politeness. What delicacy and warmth of heart 
appears in the following little incident at Geneva: 

"OcTOBEK 1 . To-day an entire change has taken place in our plans in conse- 
quence of intellitrence received of the illness of Mr. *s son in I^ndon. My 

companions will return to London, and \ shall proceed to Italy alone. 

*'The sympathy of our Genevese friends for Mr. , is a most delightful 

expression of their character. All of them look and speak as if they made the 

disappointment and the anxiety their own. M. , a fine looking youth 

among the pasteurs, came in, and when he took leave of Mr. , said, "I hope — 

your son — " and then, his knowledge of Eijglish failing — what do you think he 
did? Why, he just put his face to ^•^. ^s, and kissed his cheek. That was 

' the way he eked out the sentence; and it was so simple, so natural, so entirely 
the impulse of the heart, that it was beailljful. It was very touching; perhaps it 
Blight be said it was too much so. But, I^ink^^jii the ordinary intercourse of 

. ^e» ll^t it,jjU|^|||Mg|^^ overstAiofifed expression of feeling that we 

dislike. I aubwTnannereaife extraordinary exigences where thfe truest strength 
and delicacy of feeling are shown in self restraint, or the restraint, rather, of 
expression. But this was not such a case, and the act was very simple, and not 
very exciting." 

Our traveller has a great deal to say of the Catholic system. 
Happy are we to find him free from that *holy horror,' which 
mo^t Protestants feel bound to manifest, when spealcing of 
Catholic faith and forms. He condemns and also vindicates 
Catholicism, exactly a-? we v^^ould have him do. It may be, 
however, that in some of his remark on the forms of the 
church, as being in themselves impressive and worthy of imita- 
tion, he does not enough consider the differences of faith and 
of climate. Protestantism does indeed need some forms, and 
ceremonies, for forms are a great means of suggesting feelings. 
Bat, a> Dr. d'lanning indicates in his admirable letter, whifeh 
precedes, religious rites, must not be borrowed, but must spring 
naturally from the genius of the religion. We have much sym- 
pathy, however, with such views of our author, as the following: 

**One of the interestinir services, indeed, in the CalVioWc C?L\exv^w, cat»\«»\» ^^ "a. 
periodical eelebration, a, kind of festival celebration of lYie 'vViVaftB ot fraSsns^ ^^ 
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the saint, or martyr^ to whom any particular church is dedicated. There are 
prayers and thanksgivings appropriate to the occasion; there are anthems sung in 
commemoration of former days and deeds; the church is illuminated, and clothed 
with decorations to aid the effect; and every thing is done — ^perhaps too much i9 
done, I to make the ceremony as a ceremony, attractive to the people. However 
this may be, the service in its nature seems to me pertinent and mteresting. If 
saints and martyrs have been held in too much reverence in former days, th^ 
seems scarce likely to be the fault of these times. While many things ancient 
and venerable are passing away, I would lay my hand on the records of ancient 
virtue and preserve them: I would spread that bright page before the people from 
time to time, and.'^give the sense, and cause them to understand the reading." 
The virtues of the world are the treasures of the world. I would enshrine them 
in sacred rites. I would embalm them, as many of the bones of saints actually 
are preserved in the very altars of the sanctuary. To contemplate virtue is the 
grand means of gaining virtue. To praise it, is to commend it to the respect of 
others. But we never contemplate it so feelingly, nor respect it so deeply as 
when we behold it clothed with the beauty and power of example. Let then I 
would say, not only goodness, but let good men be remembered in times, and 
seasons, and services devoted to that purpose. Let holy rites set forth — ^let holy 
words recount their deeds and sufferings. Let their virtues be borne up on the 
breath of music, an offering and a thanksgiving to Heaven. 

"And a festival, too, such as is observed m Catholic countries — a festival to 
commemorate, not one alone, but to commemorate all sahUs — a day to re- l 
member all good men — a season around which is gathered the mighty host of I 
those who, in faith and patience, in suffering and triumph, have gone to heaven^ 
this, I confess, strikes my mind as something most meet, suitable, and grateful. 
Our Protestant religion is too naked of such associations. We are too reserved, 
I think, in expressing our regard towards living worth; we are not likely to give 
too much expansion and expression to our enthusiasm for the heroism and sanc- 
tity of former days. It teaches a needful lesson to those who are stru^ling 
against the tide of this world's temptations; it teaches a beautiful lesson to the 
young, the ardent aspirant after vurtue — to know that the piety and fortitude 
which, in their day, were humble and cast down, and fearful, and despised, per- 
h^s, have come to live amidst anthem and prayer, in the memory of all genera* 
tions." 

No sensible man can help being amused, even while he is 
shocked at the many bugbear stories, which are told of Catho- 
lic influence and expenditures in this country. The truth 
is, that the Pope has very little money, and is almost bank- 
rupt by his endeavors to embellish his own papal estate. Mr. 
Dewev seems to have been fortunate enough to see, and con- 
verse with some of the leading Catholics of Kome. He con- 
versed with some of the students of the Propaganda. 

^'D^OEMBER 29. I had an interview to-day with the rector, and some students, 
of the Propaganda. I learned from them, that this celebrated institution for pro- 
pagating the Catholic faith is governed by a board of twenty cardinals; that its 
income is about one hundred mousand dollars* per annum; and that its present 
number of students is about one hundred, of whom thirteen are from the 
United States. The rector is a German count, apparently not more than thirty 
years of age — M. Reisach; and the young gentlemen with whom I met were 
American students. We had much conversation upon various topics, for two or 
three hours, son^e minutes of which I shall just note. They stated the surprising 
factf that the pope's annual eiq^ndituie, for personal and household purposes, is 
* i% was tl)r«9 hundivd UiQUi»2(»i> dQ\\B3(&\)ei<n« >i2cA'^^E«tlSl^^«t«\«n:A. 
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only fourteen thousand dollars. They ridiculed the idea that he has sent, as has 
been alleged, the sum of one hundred thousand dollars from his private purse to 
America; nor has Propaganda, they say, ever expended on American missions 
more than thirty or forty thousand dollars. On the subject of exclusive salvation, 
they stated a doctrine, saving a little tinge tf assumption, as liberal as any one 
could desire. It was, that sincere conviction of being right, must spread its 
shield over all those who entertain it. The assumption lay in an implied 
reservation of rightful supremacy for the Catholic Church; but they distinctly 
held, that if any man should leave the mother church, from sincere and honest 
conviction, the dissent was not to be deemed fatal." 

We quote with joy in these days of devotion to money-get- 
ting, and of vulgar, ostentatious expenditure on fashion, what 
Mr. Dewey says on the Fine Arts: 

'*It would be sad, indeed, if the allegation were true, that the arts could. not 
flourish in a republic. For it is precisely in a republic that they are wanted to 
complete the system of social influences. 

•'It is a mistake into which novices fall, to suppose that the arts are unfavorable 
to morality* The truth is, that all this is conventional, and however a gallery of 
pictures or statues may strike the unaccustomed eye, it all soon comes to be 
regarded as indifferently as the varieties of costume in the living person. In fact, 
the fine arts have usually been the hand-maids of virtue and religion. More than 
half of the great paintings in the world are illustrative of religious subjects; and 
embracing mythology in this account, more than one-half of the statues are of the 
same character. And to refer to itindred arts — Architecture, too, has built its 
noblest structures for religion, -and music has composed its sublimest str^ns for 
the sanctuary. Genius, indeed, that inspiration from Heaven — has always shown 
its descent from above, by this direction of its labors. 

**The introduction of the arts into our country, then, is not to be dreaded on 
the score of morality. It is not on every account greatly to be desired? The 
most material deficiency among us, perhaps — next to the want of virtue — is likely 
to be the want of refinement. There is need among us of objects that kindle up 
admiration and enthusiasm, that awaken the sense of delight and wonder, that 
break up the habits of petty calculation and sordid interest, and breathe a liberal 
and generous soul into the people; and this need the arts would supply." 

"Pity it is — for I care more for improvement at home than reputation abroad— 
that something more of this boundless profusion of expense could not be diverted 
from its present course, to the encouragement of the arts! The dresses of a 
fashionable American lady, for a sinijle year, would place beautiful painting on 
her parlor wall, which would contribute to tlie improvement and pleasure of her- 
self and her friends for life— while her dresses contribute to nobody's improve^ 
ment or pleasure, but her milliner's and mantuamakers. The piles and pyramids 
of confectionary stuff that are placed in the course of a year upon a single table 
might buy a static,* One half of that which is now expended in some of our 
cities for ephemeral superfluities, mi^ht, in a quarter of a century, fill them with 
statues and paintings: neither would that deduction diminish any thing from the 
true grace, elegance, and happiness of life. Then might we have something for a 

* Speaking of statues, the human body is a living statue, whose beauty and proportion 
were as much designed to be admired as those of marble. What would be thought of a 
marble statue of its costume were made to resemble that of one of our modern fine ladies? 
Af&shioQable woman may dress for one-half the expense she now does, may be twice as 
agn*eeable in person to her husband and every body else, may have less care about her 
wardrobe, and more health and more comfort every way— and why does she not? Because 
she does not resist the French milliner! Is this a miatter too tnfLVo^ \c> \vQ)VVca\ \\ tqccq& 
tbousands; it mak^s tens of thousands unhappy — goajding {aft\iVoii«iuiV]i^^<&%'^ «2i22u^Na «!»»««( 
AJKf bQDdage; it c^na^s the improvement or hundreds oi ^ssosa;^ Xo*^ '^«t^<&c^^^^ 
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visiter to see in our cities, besides a great mass of brick houses. It is really mor- 
tifying to find, on such an occasion, how little one has to show his friend horn a 
foreign country, or from a distant part of his own. Would that some Girard 
among us might think of founding a gallery of the arts! And what a benefit 
might any man of wealth, however moderate, confer on society, if, instead of filling 
his house with splendid furniture, and entertainments; he should leave all that 
to the regulation of a decorous and dignified simplicity, and fill his house with 
objects that would give a thousand times more pleasure to every visiter, who is 
not a blockhead; and would contribute, at the same time, to the so much needed 
improvement and refinement of the whole country!" 

In his remarks on Recreations, it appears to us, that Mr. 
Dewey glances at a principle, that has been most lamentably 
forgotten by the advocates of strict morality in our own coun- 
try. When we preach temperance to our people, we are apt 
to forget, that in order to drive away intemperance, we must 
substitute some exhiliration, which, while it shall be innocent 
in its nature, shall minister to that desire of excitement aud 
need of recreation which are inherent in man. 

"There was a time, in former days, when our people wers all temperate-- 
when a small bottle of strong waters duificed for a whole army — when, tnat is lo 
say, ardent spirits were used only as a medicine. Why, from those early days of 
pristine virtue and rigid piety, did the nation fall away into intemperance^ And 
how, I ask again, are we to expect to stand, where our fathers felH 

"In answer to this question, let me observe, that there is in human nature, and 
never to be rooted out of it, a want of excitement and exhiliration. The cares 
and labors of life often leave the mind dull, and when it is relieved from them— 
and it mast be relieved — let this be remembered — there must be seasons of relief, 
and the question is how are these seasons to be filled up — when the mind enjoys 
relief from its occupations, I say, that relief must come in the shape of something 
cheering and exhilarating. The man cannot sit down dull and stupid — and ho 
ought not — now suppose that society provides him with no cheerful or attractive 
recreations, that society, in fact, frowns upon all amusements; that the importunate 
spirit in business, and the sanctimonious spirit in religion, and the supercihous 
spirit in fashion, all unite to discountenance popular sports and spectacles, and 
thus, that all cheap and free enjoyments, the hale, hearty, holy day recreations are 
out of use, and out of reach — what now will the man, set free from business or 
labor, be likely to dol He asks for relief and exhilaration, he asks for escape from 
his cares and anxieties; society in its arrangements offers him none; the tavern 
and the alehouse propose to supply the want; what so likely as that he will resort 
to the tavern and the alehousel 1 have no doubt that one reason why our country fell 
into such unusual intemperance, was the want of simple, innocent, and authorized 
recreations in it. I am fully persuaded that some measure of this sort is needful, 
to give a natural and stable character to the temperance reform. The reason 
why the French are not intemperate, is not, as is commonly thought, that their 
only drink is wine. They have brandy, eau de vie, and it is every where drank, 
but usually in moderation. And the reason of this is partly to be found, I believe, 
in their cheerfulness, in their sports and spectacles, in the resorts every where 
provided for simple entertainment." 

Our religious teachers ought to remember, that while they 
frown on all amusement,, they noV o\A^ \akfe ^^vj from the 
human heart the joys, wVvicVv x\\e Cxe^vox ^^«v^^^ W \\^\kx 
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that they also lead to much corrupting dissipation, by their 
discountenancing all innocent amusements. Let us have our 
parks and public gardens — let us have onr simple and innocent 
sports — the dance — and a pure theatre, (if this latter be possi- 
ble, which we much doubt,) and by these means, the natural 
love of recreation and excitement will be innocently gratified, 
and vice shaken from the throne of her wide spread dominion. 
Listen to these few words: 

"In seven months upon the conlinent of Europe, though living amidst crowds, 
though hving in taverns, in hotels, in puhlic houses, I have not seen four intoxi- 
cated persons! But I have seen in parks and gardens, and places of public assem- 
bly, millions of persons, exhilirated by music, by spectacles, by scenery, flov^rs, 
and fragrance, cheerful without rudeness, and gay without excess. There are 
iiioralists and preachers among us, who tell us that we enjoy great advantages ia 
Our freedom from European amusepients; but I very much doubt it." 

We are happy to find so decided a republican tone in these 
Volumes, and in the chapter on the aristocratic system, so 
good a rebuke of the toryism of our times. 

"I find in constant conversation, not only in England, but in Aincrica, that there 

are two parties to this great political question of modern times. That it should 

be so in England is not surprising. But I should be glad to ask the American 

tory what ground he does take. Would he have a hereditary nobility and a king? 

li he would, if he is such a thorough advocate of the aristocratic system, that he 

would consent to throw himself into the commonality, and his children forever 

after him, then is he indeed an honest and consistent lory, and he is entitled, 

<loubtle83, to employ every weapon of argument and satire against the popular 

system in America. But if he would not take this ground, if he is the friend of 

republican institutions in any form, then I would humbly submit to him whether 

the course he is taking, is agreeable to the highest wisdom and patriotism. 

♦'Course!" he will say, perhaps *'he is taking no course!" that is partly what I 

complain of; for American toryism manifests itself chiefly in irregular attacks 

upon tlie institutions of the country, rather than in any settled plan for their 

amendment, or improvement, or destruction. But then I conceive also, that 

there is a course in conversation, as well as in action. "Well, and must not we 

talkl Is that your freedom'? " Every man may talk, indeed, if he pleases; but 

that liberty, too, must be conceded to the atheist, the blasphemer, the corrupter of 

society. How ought a patriotic citizen to talk upon points that involve all the 

hope!$ of his country. I must think that the language of his distrust should still 

be kindly, helpful, and admonitory to the people, and not bitter and disheartening. 

I speak not this disrespectfully. If there be any one to which my language 

might be thought to apply, who is my senior — more experienced, learned, and 

wise than I — to such a one I speak not. But if I could speak to the young men 

who are rising into' life at this momentous period, I would say, "In God's name 

come to the help of your country in its great trial and peril; and stand not aloof, 

coldly to prophesy e?il and ruin to it!" 

In the sequel of this §ame chapter, we like the bold and cheer- 
ing tone, with which the author meets the charges, often so in- 
dkcriminately urged, that our couulrymeu axe \os«\% ^ x^n- 
erence for law, and all respect iu the couttesK^^ ol c«otkvwv 
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society. In the chapter (one of the best in tlie book) on the 
Republican system, he remarks in regard to the sanctity of 
law: — 

**If all the multitudes in our American republic were assembled, the whole bodj 
of them, almost as one man, would pronounce the law and the government which 
^re established among us, to be good and beneficent. Then, ] say, it is a matter 
of co?iscience to obey it. We have ascribed to this law an authority more than 
human. We have acknowledged in that which gives authority to Heaven itself, 
its beneficence. It is no bnger left to our will to decide whether we ought to 
obey it. That is already decided. If we break the law, we are moral offenders. 
We are not mere technical or political offenders; not merely traitors or thieves, 
or murderers, according to some arbitrary and unacknowledged rule; we are moral 
offepders; we are offenders against conscience; we are offenders against God; 
and we must answer it, not in a human tribunal only, but at the bar of an etemsl 
judgment!" 

Is there not a new and striking view of American Society 
in the following passage? 

"I believe that there is (from certain causes) more suffering among our people, 
than among the people of any other country in the world. I begin with this 
assertion, and I make it thus nakedly, that it may, if possible, startle the reader 
into some attention. Ii will, doubtless, be thought a bold declaration; but I say 
it: I believe there is more suffering (from certain mental and moral causes) in 
our country than in any other. There may be more happiness too; I am inclined 
to think there is. But there is positively more suffering * Nor does this arise 
alone from the greater amount of intelligence diffused abroad among the mass of 
our people It arises in part from the .peculiar relationships of society among us. 
The higher and the lower classes, as they are called, sustain a less happy relation 
to each other in America than they do in Europe. Domestics are less happy, as a 
class, in America than they are in Europe. Does any one ask whyl I answer, 
because in Europe, and wherever aristocratic institutions prevail, servants look 
upon their state of life as a permanent condition. In America, every domestic is 
hoping to rise tp a higher place in society. Hence, he is restless and uneasy. 
Hence, dependence is a thousand times more galling to him than it is to the 
European servant. He must be a dull observer, who does not see, I had ahnost 
said, in a thousand forms of pride, petulance, jealousy, carelessness, unfaithfiilne&s. 
and unhappiness, this grand difficulty attending the condition of the American 
domestic. Is the situation of the American householder, employer, man of 
wealth, compared with the European, any more forttmate and happy. On the 
contrary, the grand difficulty of the country, so far as comfort, both mental and 
bodily, is concerned, lies in the state of domestic service. There are exceptions* 
of course; but the general want of fidelity, attention, kindness, and respect in 
domestics, is a source of perpetual annoyance in almost all the families in the 
country. It is to be added, that there is less skill, less accomplishment, leas 
heartiness, in the duties of any situation, where the occupant regards it with dis- 
gust, and is determined to escape liom it as soon as possible.** 

We make tut one quotation from the author's striking re- 
marks on the manners of persons in subordinate situations to- 
wards their superiors in station, and vice versa — a subject, that 

* Ofconne t should except cases o& eiteeme or^f^tAVoiBL qk v^«^^\2u6.13toM o^^olaai 
or of, Rome, 
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is already assuming a fearful importance in our country, on 
account of the jealousies, which are springing up among the 
rich and poor — the great and the little. Indeed, until some 
such Christian spirit, as the author indicates, shall exist be- 
tween the superior and inferior, the social and political rela- 
tions of our countrymen must be very wretched, and we 
should think ourselves fortunate if the matter does not termi- 
nate in an agrarian revolution: — 

"It is only under this influence, that the relation of man to man, and the relation 
of the whole body to each individual, can be safe and happy. A poor man, w ith 
this spirit, would say, "I am willing to perform a stipulated service for my rich 
neighbor; I feel no degradation in the employment; it is my mind only, not my 
employment, that can degrade me, it is envy, or jealousy, not labor, that is de- 
grading; I respect myself, my soul, my hope, too much to be contending about 
Comparative trifles; nay, according to the Christian law, T love my neighbor too 
Uiuch, and I hold my fellow Christian in too much honor, to think of any injury or 
iridignity to him; let him be honored according to his merits; let him be prospered 
according to the good pleasure of God: I am thankful for his welfare: I am happy 
in my own." What a lofty minded labor were thati He might walk behind the 
plough; but the conqueror in his triumphal procession- never walked in a path 
tnore glotious. Let the rich man reciprocate chat noble feeling, assuming nothing 
Unbecoming the relation of one Christian man to another, thankful for his pros- 
perity, and humble, not proud, under it; and what a state of society would this 
be? What manners, what graces, both of character and behavior, would spring 
from it?" 

It needs not any great philosopher or moralist to perceive, 
that unless individuals will rise up in their own independence, 
and act out boldly their own minds, there will be as sad a sub- 
servience to the tyrant of public opinion, as there is to the 
tyrannical forms of government in the old world. Who v/ill 
not respond to these remarks on the oppressive and vexatious 
disposition of the popular will, or of public opinion among us: 

"Here, then, we want firm and liberal Christian principle, to withstand these 
dangerous tendencies. We want it to enable some to set themselves firmly, 
whether in pbliiics or religion, against the popular will. Yes, we want men who 
will sacrifice themselves — who will be martyrs — rather than sacrifice their own 
free and single-minded judgment. I might hold such a man to be wrong in his 
opinion; but unless he were very wrong indeed, I should set off his independence 
in the account of social influences, as more than a balance for his error. Error 
can be corrected; but mental slavery seals and locks up the very fountain of truth. 
We want newspapers that shall dare to be true to individual conviction. And 
would that there were such a thing as an independent party in politics — that use- 
less, worthless, powerless, contemptible thing, as the mere politician would regard 
it — yet it would do a good that the politician does not think of. It would set an 
example worth a thousand party triumphs. And I fancy, too, that it would act as 
a balance wheel, to control the violence of party movements. The old Roman 
virtue consisted in the devotion, the sacrifice of the individual to the state. The 
redeeming virtue of modem liberty must consist in the devotion, and, if need be, 
the sacri^e of the individual to truth! And let me add that the su^xetsv^ ^^^^\. 
to my apprehension, is th&t of losing all mental and Tnorol iudenendeuceV 
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Here we close our remarks and extracts. We thank Mr. 
Dewey for the happiness he has given us in thus making us 
the companions of his travels and reflections. He has made 
a valuable addition by this work to that national literature, 
in which he wfis before one of the first names. We glory 
in that rich store of literature which the clergy, especially those 
of our own faith, have added to our national treasures. While 
so many gifted minds are burying their finer powers in the 
vulgar field of political strife, or of more vulgar money- 
making, we would have our own clergy true to their good 
office, as the advocates of all that is high and spiritual in mau. 
We would look to them as the friends of polite learning, as 
well as the champions of Christian Faith, 'i'hey must be 
our Poets, our moralists, our philosophers. And surely tuere 
is nothing lofty in poetry, or profound in philosophy, or beau- 
tiful in art, which may not adorn the clerical profession; and 
even further its great work of leading the soul to God. Litera- 
ture should be -the handmaid of Religion. All, that is beautiful 
or wondrous in creation should illustrate the Creator's won- 
drous wisdom and goodness and power — all that is lovely in 
nature and art, should lead the soul upward to the God ot' all 
love — all truth — in short, that the human mind can contem- 
plate, should render its rightful homage to the Great Father 

^s>.«f all Truth/ vr^V.-y' .>- . .. - - ?• ^- ; 

Louisville. \f. 



Reverence the dreams of thy youth, ijiys Schiller 




Observe, remarks Ooleridge, the fine mimaDitiide of Shakspeare, in that his 
sfieercrs are all worthless characters. Too cunning to attach value to sclf-pfsise, 
and unable to obtain approval from those whom they are compelled to respect, 
they propitiate their own self-love by disparaging and lowering others. 



The right tempered man, say we, makes injuries the very means of drawing 
forth the excellence of his own character,* as the sun makes the clouds, that strive 
to darken his beams, serve as the mirrors of his own glory. 
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\rt. 9.— THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

le following beautiful Hymn, i^ in the Springfield Collcr- 

coin])iled by Rev. W. B. (). Peabody. It Is written bv 

( QriNCY Adams, and will bear a comparison for harmony 

Tsification, and elevated sentiment, with any thing of the 

in the English Language: 

Sure, to the mansions of the blest, 

W hen infant innocence ascends, 
Some angel brighter than the rest, 

The spotless spirit's flight attends. 

That inextinguishable beam, 

With dust united at our bir^h, 
Sheds a more dim, discolored gleam, 

The more it lingers upon earth. 

But when the Lord of mortal breath, " 

Decrees his bounty to resume, 
And points the silent shaft of death, 

AVhich speeds an infant to the tomb; 

No passion fierce, no low desire, 

Has quenched the radiance of the flame; 

Back to its God the living fire 
Reverts, unclouded as it came. 

Then at the Heavenly Father's hand. 

Nearest the throne of living light, 
Behold the infant seraph stand, 

And dazzling shine where all are bright. 
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The first Jewish Synagogue in the Valley of the. Mississippi, 
was consecrated to the worship of God on Friday afternoon, 
{September 9th, in Cincinnati. 

The building was erected by the Jews, aided by the contri* 
butlons of some of the Christians of Cincinnati, who, in their 
liberal charity, seem to have thought it better, that these 
children of Israel should worship God after the manner of 
their fathers, than not worship at all. The building has a 
very neat exterior, and is tastefully arranged inside. The 
principal object, that strikes the eye, on entering, is the ark, 
in which the law is deposited. An arch, supported by 
columns hangs over the ark, and on each side and above, the 
decalogue is inscribed in gilded Hebrew letters. The ascent 
to the ark is by a low flight of steps, which are enclosed within 
a railing. In front of the ark, a rich damask curtain is hung. I;? 
In the middle of the room, on an elevated platform, stands an r* 
enclosure divided into three parts. In the front part, three of r* 
the officers sat. In the middie sat the Reader, and in thel^ 
last, the women of the choir. Around this enclosure, on theP 
platform, sat a number of Jews. Opposite the ark was ther 
gallery for the women. And there, on the day of con^ecra- j^ 
tion, we saw some as pretty faces as ever we wish to set eyes r 
on. Two Jewesses were particularly lovely — two sisters ap-jj 
parently: with regular oval faces; finely cut features, dark and 
beautifully curved eye-brows, and just enough of the dark 
tint in complexion, to give the true oriental fascination. These 
were two as lovely Rebeccas, as the author of I vanhoe could have 
conceived of, and far more lovely than any portraiture of his 
fair Rebecca, that we ever knew to come from painter's pencil. 

Tickets for admission to the consecration, were given out to f 
those, who had contributed to the building. By the kindness I 
of our friend, Mr. G., whose heart seems open and his hand | 
ready, in regard to every worthy public charity, we were 
fortunate enough to obtain admission to the very interesting 
services. 

On entering, we were met by the Jewish marshalsi 
with their silk scarfs and long white wands, who politely 
escorted our ladies to seats — quite as graciously as if these had 
been daughters of Israel. 

The services began with the bringing in of the Pentateuch, 
and in solemn procession depositing it in the ark. A red 
velvet canopy was borne ^ofl b^ four youths, and under it 
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walked the three men, who had the rolls of parchment con- 
taining thn five books of Moses, While this procession was 
entering, solemn poetry was chaunted, and the whole assembly 
of Jews responded to the chorus of the Psalm. 

After some more ch^unling and reading of the Scriptures, a 
procession was formed, with the reader at the head, which 
marched round the hall seven times, three men, bearing each 
a volume of the law, and a new band each time being added 
to the procession, until finally the whole company of Jews 
joined in the seventh circuit. The music, during this proces- 
sion, was at times wery impressive, though we will own we 
could nbt entirely control our risibles at the sight of the forms 
and grimaces of a few of these sons of Israel. Some showed 
the utmost fervor of manner, others appeared quite nonchalant, 
others stupidly insensible to what they were about. • 

We presume that the seven circuits of the procession, were 
emblematic of the seven days of creation, or rather the six days 
of creation, and the succeeding day of rest. These worship- 
pers selected for the day of consecration, no ignoble anni- 
versary — they chose according to their mode of reckoning, 
the very anniversary of the Creation — of the sixth day, or 
of the creation of man, we suppose. 

The services of the consecration ended with a very good 
address from the President, Joseph Jonas. He gave a sketch 
of the persecutions of the nation, and congratulated his 
brethren on their now finding a safe asylum in this free and 
happy country, and on receiving aid from their gentile friends^ 
to build this house of worship, instead of meeting from them 
the too common persecution. He spoke of their happy pros- 
pects — of the constancy with which they had preserved pure 
the worship of the one God, and had rendered him supreme 
homage without rashly sharing his attributes with manl This 
latter remark of course pleased our Unitarian ears. It has 
always seemed to us one of the strong proofs, that the- trinity 
is not taught in the old 'Jestpment, that the Jews do 
not appear to have had the slightest idea of such a 
doctrine. This circumstance does not indeed disprove the 
Trinity, on all grounds, but only disproves the so often 
vaunted assertion, that this doctrine is taught in every page 
of the Old Testament. 

The author concluded his address by some Rappy anticipa- 
tions of the return of the Jews to their own Jerusalem: and 
as he urged this point, we could see many a Jewish -bosom 
heave, and many a dark eye moisten wi\Vv emo<\o\i. ^^ 
stated that his nation was now larger lYian ^X \5Rfe ^^^cl^ ^^ 
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iiiH\)CTiiion — now numbering twelve millions. He also touched 
on uoiut movements in European and Asiatic politics, which 
Mcemed to favor the re-colonizing of Jera^-ralemy and the return 
of Inrael's »ons, to the land promi.-:ed to their fathers, as the 
ctcJrnal inheritance of their children. 

The orator closed at sun-down. Thb was the commence- 
ment of the Sabbath. The choir immediately sung David's 
Pt^alm for the commencement of the Sabbath. Tlie candles 
blazing from the five brazen chandaliers and from the large 
waxen tajjers around the ark shed a bright light on the scene, 
and now made their presence known by making up for the 
fading rays of the setting sun. This part of the services was 
very impressive. 

We are glad that these Jews have found a place in which 
ta worshij). We trust their worship, if sincerely offered, 
will be acceptable to the one God — the God of their fathers. 
Wo trust, that in time, their dream of a fancied Messiah will 
vanish, and they will see, that the desire of all nations is come. 
Wo trust they will ere long see, that Christian principle 
diflused^hroughout the earth, is the only power that can 
restore the sceptre to Judah, by making the son of David the 
monarch of the world. Is it too much to dream, that La Mar- 
tine's njognilicont vision of the colonization of Palestine may 
1)0 fulfilled, and that Christianized Jews may possess the city 
of David, their beloved, their own Jerusalem? s. o. 

LouisviUe. 
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A Vowa PROM jMobiijb, We are happy to find the follow- 
ing notioo in ilie Christian Registen 

AMERICAN UNTTARIAX ASSOCIATION. 
W> %w» intbmitiH) hr the On. Sec. of ihe A. U. A. that Samuel St, John, Jr. 
1^^ ivf M<^W« AU. fkus 9uhtscTib«d % Thousand DoUars to the funds oifhe Asso- 
tMtM4W i^^nM* k 10 annual mstahneiita of $108 



A Woiu) ritOM Meahtiiu^ Pa. The Umturiia ^oich in 
M<m4vUVs IV >iir;is %Wdicated to the worship ci the one God, 
Md FViU»r of CHur Lwi Jesw Christ, oa ihe9IMi of A^lffuX. 
HV|pr» thftM)o\dBsii(»tt«ikXfittkift — ^ — 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 

♦ ♦ ♦ # # ♦ ♦ 

I have just returned from Meadville, where I went for the purpose of being 
present at the dedication of the new Unitarian church, which our friends there 
have just completed. Rev. Mr. Colman preached the sermon — and an admirable 
one it was, and listened to with the greatest attention by a crowded audience. 
The pastor, Mr. Dfiy, wade the consecrating prayer, and the other services were 
distributed between our friend, Mr. Thurston, and myself. The church, which 
is of brick, with a Doric front, and built on an admirably chosen spot, is one of 
the most beautiful in its architecture of any west of the Alleghany mountains, 
that I have seen. The expense of erecting it has fallen on a small number of 
individuals, but with willmg hearts and generous hands, it has been built as easily 
and noiselessly as any church, that I ever knew any thing of. And what is more, 
before the day of dedication, it was completed and paid for — finished even to the 
railing, that encloses it, and the organ in the gallery. May the blessing of God 
go with the people and their pastor into their new place of worship! I look oii 
this society, though not large in number, yet from the character of those who 
com])Ose it, as OLe of the strongest societies which receive our 0}4.aions in the 
West. On the Sabbath following the dedication, the Lord's Supper was adminis- 
tered, and between 35 and 40 communicants partook of the sacred elements. In 

the afternoon, the ordinance of Baptism was also administered. 

**»**♦♦ 

In company with Mr. Thurston, I visited the monument erected by this society, 
over the remains of oar lamented brother, the Ilev. Mr. Brigham. He preceded 
Mr. Day, as the regular minister of the church. He was a man of learning and 
of great purity of character, and he has left behind him a memory full of respect 
and aifection. I have rarely knoVvn a better example of bigotry than that, wnich 
occurre \ at his death. The Episcopal clergyman of Meadville, was uivited to 
attend his funeral, and to perform those last sad rites, by wiiich the living would 
show their respect for the dead. But he refitsed to attend — on what ^ronnd think 
you? Because he said he could not recognize' Mr. Brigham as a Christian! The 
Methodist clergyman was then applied to, and immediately attended. I mention 
this as an example — ^or it is but one example of a multitude equally flagrant and 
unholy, of the unchristian acts, which this church has had to bear from those, who 
have called themselves the ministers and followers of Christ. Let us be thankful, 
that as men have known more of Unitarians, they have grown more charitable; — 
thankful, because it shows that their bigotry was owing, not to malignity of heart, 
but to ignorance. 

You will be glad to learn, that our frind Mr. Hosmer will be among the number 
of our brethren west of the mountains. He is to be installed in Buffalo, I think, 
in October. He goes there with every augury of great usefulness. Rev. Mr. 
Huntoon is now on his way to Chicago, where they are about biiilking a church. 
Mr. Briggs, agent of the A. U. A. starts for the West about this time. Others of 
our brethren will soon be with us. But of these and of other matters of interest, 
I must defer writing till another occasion. 

Ever and truly your Brother, E. Peabody. 



Orthodoxy in England. The following Extract, from the 
London Christion Reformer, for May, shows, that the ortho- 
doxy is divided against herself in England, as well as in 
America, and is fast falling from the throne of her despotism. 
We hope and pray, that these dissensions may redound to 
the glory of pure religion, and not give occasion for the sce^j- 
tic*s derisjonf 
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"In the religious world all is agitation. The old Bartlett's buildings' or Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society is an arena of faction; the Evangelical clergy nose the 
bishops, and insist upon it, thBt the Church of England is Calvinistic, and must, 
on pain of perdition, support Calvinism. Dr. Maltby*s elevation from Chichester 
to Durham, has alarmed the total believers in the Thirty-nine Articles. Some of 
the rural clergy are for taking the conge d'elire from the Crown. — Oxford is in an 
uproar. The New Regius Professor of Divinity, Dr Hampden, once pleaded for 
the admission of Dissenters into the University, and once allowed that Unitarians 
might be Christians. He has since confessed much more than is commonly 
required for orthodoxy, but his humiliation does not appease the Oxonians, the 
majority of whom seem to be a compound of Toryism, semi-popery, and fanati- 
cism. — ^The peaceful quakers are waging with one another a direful war, and m 
the battle between old light and new light all is darkness and confusion. — ^There 
is a rent in the Wesleyan garment; schism extends through the connexion; John 
Wesley has had his century. In this dispute a real pnnciple of liberty is in- 
volved, and the seceders are, in a sense as yet partially understood by themselves, 
reformers. — In the Bible Society, the Baptists are beginning to a^tate the ques- 
tion whether they can conscientiously belong to an association which sends out 
translations that turn plain dipping into pouring or sprinkling. This is probably 
one of the results of the late Baptist Deputation from this counUy to the United 
States, where the Baptists have parted company from the other Evangelical sects, 
in order to have pure Baptist Bibles. — The Tabernacle is rent in twain, and 
placards announce that the spirit of Whitfield has fled from its old habitat in 
Moorfields. — Cloven, too, are the tongues of the Trvingites; and Boatswain 
Smith cries out from Aylesbury goal, where he has taken apartments among the 
debtors, that none will come to the help of the Lord against his oppressors, the 
orthodox Dissenting ministers of the metropolis, and their disciples and agents. 
May not these divisions, accompanied by so many exhibitions, of the worst spirit 
of the lowest of mankind, suflfice to teach the pretenders to preternatural Ught 
and purity that they are a little mistaken and are not infalhblel This lessoa 
learned and orthodoxy dies." 



More Bigotry. In the papers of this city, a notice signed 
by William C. Buck, calling a meeting to consider the project 
of building a Watermen's Chapel in Louisville, has been circu- 
lating for several days past. Of William C. Buck, we only 
know that he is as he signs himself. Baptist minister in this 
city. We agree with him that the object is a worthy one, 
and would do all that in us lies, to further it. But we must 
say, that this Rev. Mr. Buck has been guilty of a gre^t piece 
of arrogance and bigotry in trying to dictate to tue public, on 
whom he calls for aid, what denominations of Christians shall 
be engaged in it. He proposes that the pulpit of the contem- 
plated chapel shall be occupied by a Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian and Baptist minister alternately. 

Why exclude the many other denominations in the city 
from a share in this Christian work? We can inform Mr. 
Buck, that Rev. Mr. Taylor, the prince of sailor preachers, 
receives a great part of his support, both as regards pecuniary 
aid and religious sympathy and service, from the Unitaiians of 
Boston — that denomination wYvorcv \\vv&'Ba.^>JisX ^v:Natot wouii 
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exclude from a share in this work. Yet more, Mr. Taylor's 
most efficient assistant, and the superintendent of his Sunday 
school, is a young Unitarian, who has lately left a lucrative 
business to enable him to visit the poor and degraded, and 
prepare himself for the ministry of Jesus Christ. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 

Forms of Morning and Evening Prayer, cornposed for the 
use of Families, By Jonathan Farr. Boston: James 
MunroeSf Co. 1836. 

This is an excellent work. There is one thing so im- 
portant in its influences that we hesitate not to call it a Chris- 
tian duty, which we fear is greatly neglected, and that is 
Family Prayer. Does not the parent know, that almost every 
good quality takes root by the household hearth? Does he 
not know, that the child's reverence for God and religion, is 
little likely to surpass his own, and that, if he teaches 
the child to any purpose, he must teach, not by precept, but 
by ex.imple? Nay, shall he not be grateful on his own ac- 
count for the uncounted gifts of Him, who preserves parent 
and child alike under the shadow of his protection? If the 
very heathen saw reasons to cause t'^em to pour out daily 
olFerings to their household gods, shall not the Christian parent 
rear the household altar? But some parents, from lack of the 
habit of expressing their ideas and feelings, hesitate to take 
the lead in this service. And this book is prepared to meet 
their want. We, commend it tp those who want a manual of 
devotion; nay, we commend it to all — for it does all good to 
hold communion with books and minds imbued with the devout 
spirit. E. p. 



FRANCIS' LIFE OF ELIOT. 

^ 

The Library of American Biography, Conducted by Jared 
Sparks. "Vol. V. Life^ John Eliot, the Apostle to the 
Indians, By Convers Francis. Boston: Hillard, Gray, 
& Co.— 1836.— I6mo.— pp. 357. 

In this volume of Mr. Sparks' valuable publication, we have 
the life of one of the most remarkable men in our e^xl^ \\\%« 
tory, aiid the most rewariable minister o? tmt e^t\^ d«xw^, 

18* 
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We are happy that the writing this biography has devolved 
upon the distinguished pen of our brother, the Rev. Convers 
Francis, of Watertown. We select from the Christian Ex- 
aminer a just tribute to the biographer. 

"The memory of Eliot has been singularly fortunate in finding such a biogra- 
pher. We doubt if any other literary man amongst us possesses so intimate an 
acquaintance with New England antiquity, united with such a hearty and reverent 
sympathy with its peculiar spirit, so keen a relish for its quaint old conceits and 
phraseology, and at the same time that elevated and enlarged philosophical view, 
which measures the real value of all men of all times, by the same standard of 
everlasting and unchangea ble truth. Few men would have gleaned so much 
curious and interesting matter from such various and fragmentary sources, and 
made us so much at home with Eliot and his civilized and savage contemporaries . 
A true antiquarian thoroughness of research, combined with the freshness arid 
wisdom of a philosophic scholarship, have raisnd a worthy monumei:it to ihe 
apostle and his noble enterprise." 

Of Eliot himself, we can say nothing better, that to quote 
from an address of Gov. Everett. 

"Since the death of the Apostle Paul," says Mr. Everett, a "nobler, truer, and 
warmer spirit, than John EHot, never lived; and taking the state of the country, 
the narrowness of the means, the rudeness of the age, into consideration, the 
history of the Christian church does not contain a history of resolute, untiring, 
successful labor, superior to that of translating the entire Scriptures into the lan- 
guage of the tribes of Massachusetts; a labor performed, not in the flush of youth, 
nor within the luxurious abodes of academic ease, but under the constant burden 
01 his duties as a minister and a preacher, and at a time of life when the spirits 
begin to flag." 



Dr. Follen. We are glad to see in the July number of 
the London and Westminster Review, a high tribute to that 
distinguished scholar, philosopher, philanthropist, and Divine, 
Dr. Charles Follen. Our regard for this gentleman is so great, 
that we rejoice in every tribute paid to his worth. His life 
has been one continued sacrifice to principle. Mild and child- 
like in his manners, he has an energy of moral heroism that 
has not been daunted by the tyrant's threats, nor the world- 
ling's sneer. We knew him chiefly as an Instructor in the 
course of his professorial duties. Our whole class loved him— 
a feeling towards an Instructor very unusual among captious 
and restless collegians. We all love him and revere him now. 
We never hear his name pronounced without giving him a 
blessing. We say this passing word, because we cannot help 
doing justice to our own feelings. 

We sincerely hope, that he may find some sphere of action, 
in which his high talents and his great learning in lawy philo- 
sophy, belles-lettres and TheoVogj m«:^ \ife xaox^ widely felt in 
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our country. He has indeed already done much for German 
literature among us, and has acquired a high reputation, as lec- 
turer on Civil Law. No one can have listened to his preach- 
ing, without honoring the man, and feeling the power of the 
truth, which he dispenses so much according to the spirit. 

We might quote an extract from Dr. Channing's letter, con- 
cerning Dr. Follen, to the Editor of the London and Westmin- 
ster Review — probably Dr. Bowring. But we must stop our 
notice here. 



Scriptural Interpreter — ^Boston. We have seen the last 
number of this valuable publication. We are happy to see it 
so admirably managed in the hands of its young conductors, 
Messrs. Ellis, Parker and Silsbee. Their Theologicalleaming 
might well put to shame the erudition of many a grave D. D. 
We heartily recommend the work to all, both young and old, 
who would study the Holy Scriptures intelligently. o.^ 



Independent Chronicle Sf Boston Weekly Reformer, Edited 
by O. A. Brownson. We have just been reading a number 
of this Journal, and have been struck with its high literary and 
moral character. 

It is devoted to the interests of the people, and advo- 
cates their interests, as we have long wished to see them ad- 
vocated. It bases republicanism not on the physical power of 
the majority of the people, but on the inalienable rights of 
human nature. We glory in a democracy, based on the great 
rights and duties of all men, as brethren — children of the one 
Father — fellow immortals, as much, as we do utterly abhor 
that too common democracy, which owns no higher law, 
than the chance power and arbitrary will of the majority. 

Mr. Brownson is a man of large heart and strong intellect. 
Some of his articles, that, for instance, in the last number of 
the Christian Examiner, would do honor to the pen of any 
American writer. He has a very hard task to perform in 
the editorship of his paper. He must take care lest by 
mingling in party controversy he lose sight of the hiffh aim 
which he has set for himself. Circumstances made Rienzi a 
tyrant, although he bad striven to be a patriot. Brother 
Brownson, we trust, will never allow the power o? ^yl^xskv:- 
stances to transform him into a dema^p^^^^ W\. ^'^ ^'^^^ 
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guide himself safely by the noble principles which he now 
declares to be his lode-star. Go on, Brother. You have your 
mission. It is a noble one. o. 



Elements of International Law: with a Sketch of the His- 
tory of the Science. By Henry Wheaton, l. l. d. Resident 
Minister of the United States, to the Court of Berlin, 
Philadelphia — Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

We wish we had time for a more extended notice of the 
work, for its subject is one that should deeply interest the 
Christian moralist. It professes to give an account of the 
ethics that are adopted between nations, or, in the author's 
own words, "to collect the rules and principles which govern, 
or are supposed to govern, the conduct of states in their 
mutual intercourse in pcEce and in war, and which have 
therefore received the name of International Law." The 
work is better arranged and more compendious, than 
any that have before been published on the subject. It is 
especially valuable, because it considers the many important 
examples of international intercourse which have occurred 
since the publication of the great classic authors on the Law 
of Nature and Nations. 

Perhaps there is no more cheering view, that can be taken 
of the progress of mankind, than the view of the change in 
international relations since the establishment of Christianity. 
The ancients had little idea of moral duties towards foreign 
nations. Even Aristides, the Just, made such a distinction 
between public and private morality, as to hold, that the rules 
of justice were to be sacredly observed between individuals, 
but as to public and political affairs, a very different conduct 
was to bfe followed. 

International law is almost entirely the creation of modern 
times. * It dates probably from the Reformation, and must 
surely be perfected as Christianity prevails, ft is the carrying 
out of the principles that should prevail between man and 
man, into the conduct of nations. The science is yet in its 
infancy, and the true principles, on which it ought to be 
founded, are yet in the geirm in the minds of men and the 
practice of nations. But we hope and pray, and believe, that 
the time shall come, when the great moral duties shall be con- 
sidered binding on nations as much as between individuals. 
We look to the time, when the ipoor luiiaxL^Vkftil tkolbe cheated 
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and trampled upon, because he is ignorant, and the white man 
is cunning. Yet more, we look confidently to the time when 
disputes between nations shall be settled before a peaceful 
tribunal, and it shall be considered as foolish and wrong, for 
nations to decide their quarrels by the hell-born practice of 
war, as it now is considered wrong and foolish and unlawful 
for individuals to decide their questions of right by resorting 
to judicial combat, or the trial by fire, instead of appealing 
to the judicial tribunal. 

Tom Moore's Sceptic laughs at the idea of the Laws of 
Nations. Let him read Mr. Wheaton's book, and he would 
not talk of whining Yankees dwelling on naval rights with 
Grotius and Vattel. Let this sceptic of the poet's brain, look 
soberly at the tendencies of society, and he would no longer 
deal in strains like these: 

"Oh trust me, self can cloud the brightest cause, 
Or gild the worst: and then for nations laws! 
Go good civilian, shut thy uselss book; 
In force alone, for laws of nations look; 
Let shipless Danes, and whining Yankees dwell 
On naval rights toith Groteus and Vattel, 
While Cobbett^s Pirate Code alone appears 
Sound moral sense to England and Algiers." 

Mr. Whea ton's book is made chiefly for practical reference. 
We wish some distinguished moralist and statesman would 
write a work on this subject, of a higher order, that should in- 
sist more on the natural in distinction to the consuetudinary 
law, as it is called, or the law of mere custom and precedent. 
This might help towards doing away some of that sad differ- 
ence, that still prevails between the laws that should be, and 
the laws that are, practised between nations. Who could 
have written such a book, better, than Sir James Mackintosh. 
We once read his Introductory Lecture on the law of Nature 
and nations, and were charmed with it. Whv will not some- 
body publish this invaluable "Lecture." We will venture to 
say there is not a copy of it in all the West, and not more 
than a: stray copy or two in our whole country. s. o. 

Western College of Teachers. This valuable associa- 
tion will hold their annual meeting at Cincinnati, the week be- 
ginning with the first Monday in October. We ho^^ ^ 
teachers wiJJ attend, even at some sacrifice oi eoTcve\3L\%w^^w 
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The Physiology- of Digestion, considered with relation to 
the Principles of Dietetics, By Andrew Combe, M. D. 

This work, from the celebrated Dr. Combe, well sustains his 
reputation, as a philosopher and author. It is written in that 
clear, beautiful, method, which distinguishes the writer's "Con- 
stitution of Man," and other works. It is impossible to read a 
page without feeling, that the Doctor has a deep interest in the 
welfare ol mankind. Although we had before given some 
time to the study of the digestive functions, we have learned 
from this some truths that were new to us. -^ 

That stout farmer was a happy man, whose stomach was in 
such good order that he replied, when asked about his digestive 
system, that he never knew he had a 'system.' But most of 
us unhappily are too well aware that we have a 'system' and 
need some such guide as Dr. Combe to deliver us from the 
dyspepsia 

There is a fine spirit — it seems to us, a religious spirit, in all 
that Dr. Combe writes. So great is the reverence which he 
manifests on every page, towards those laws which the Cre- 
ator has ordained over our physical and mental faculties. His 
object in this work is to state the ilatural laws of digestion, 
and the conduct that should result from a knowledge of these 
laws. He deals in none of that quackery, which is so common 
even among our learned doctors, when talking and writing on 
diet. 

We are glad to find so happy use made of the work of Dr. 
Beaumont, as is made in these pages. Our countrymen will 
find his own elaborate experiments and observations so well 
j«et forth and practically applied by Dr. Combe, that he cannot, 
for a moment, complain, that another has reaped, where he 
has so laboriously dug and planted. 

In the concluding chapter, the author observes: 

"Perhaps some persons may think, that, before concluding, 
I ought to apologize for having introduced to the notice of tlie 
general reader such topics as those discussed in this and some 
of the former chapters. In doing so, I have been actuated by 
a deep sense of the misery arising from the prevailing igno- 
rance on subjects which, although in themselves as interesting 
and important as any to which the human mind can be direct- 
ed, have nevertheless been passed over in silence, partly from 
not the Jeast suspicion being generally entertained of their real 
bearing on our health and Vvappmes^,^iA^«x^l A^<i^«avfelse 
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notions of delicacy diverting attention from their calm and de- 
liberate examination. In endeavoring, therefore, to unfold 
whut I conceive to be useful truths, in the language of reason, 
I confess that I feel no apprehension that any well-constituted 
mind will receive contamination from the perusal of what is 
contained in these pages." s. o. 



Christian Examiner, /br September. This number is ex- 
ceedingly rich. We have been especially pleased with the 
leading article on the character and institutions of Moses. It 
is quite striking and original. It teaches a lesson that we may 
well bear in mind, in the present state of our political institu- 
tions. It gives us great pleasure to hear the high encomiums 
that are passed on the Examiner by the principal journals of 
the West. We are often led to query how it is, that the 
Editor, Dr. Walker, is able to devote so much time to it, 
besides doing more with his pen and from the pulpit, than 
almost any other of our clerical brethren. But we must 
not measure his giant mind by our pigmy capacities. 



The South vindicated from the Treason and Fanaticism 
of the Northern Abolitionists, This is a monstrous book. 
Purporting to vindicate the South from Northern Treason 
and Fanaticism, it teaches a Treason and Fanaticism of the 
worst kind. The majority of slave-holders, as far as we know 
any thing of their views, do not pretend, like this author, to 
justify slavery, but say it is wrong and an evil, but they do 
not know how to get rid of it, without inflicting a greater 
wrong and evil. 

As a specimen of the writer's absurdity in argument, take 
the following specimen of his attempt to justify slavery from 
Sciipture. ^ 

■ 

"Immediately after the deluge, Noah, an inspired prophet, 
pronounced the following curse upon the posterity of Ham, 
ffom whom the African race is supposed to have sprung: — 
"Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be to his 
brethren. And he said, blessed be the Lord God of Shem; and 
Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japheth, and 
hQ shall dwell in the tents of Shem; and Canaan shall be his 
servant." Gen. ix, 25, 26, 27. Thus there was but one fam- 
ily on the face of the earth, a portion of that family was dooai- 
ed to be slave to the others." 
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Only consider the state of mind in which Noah uttered 
these words — consider the fullest import of the words which 
he uttered, and then admire the profundity of logic, by which 
the writer arrives at his inference regarding slavery. What 
have Noah's words to do with slaves or slavery? 

We hope that slave-holders, many of whom we know to 
be desirous of removing the evil of the sin of slavery, will not 
countenance any such trashy sophistry, as this volunoe pre- 
sents. They have, we well know, the sense to see the wide 
difference between discountenancing the rashness of many of 
the abolitionists, and approving such abominable sentiments 
as this writer expresses. 



Notice. The article from Dr. Channing, in this magazine, 
is re-printed, and may be obtained at the Book Stores. Fifty 
copies will be sent free of charge to any one's direction, who 
forwards $5,00. 



ILrThe reader will doubtless miss the traces of the vigorous 
pen of the Editor in the matter of this number of the Messen- 
ger. He is absent for a short time on Editorial business at the 
East. He has committed his duties to the hand of one who 
does not feel competent to fill his place. His absence must ac- 
count for the more frequent occurrence of one signature, than 
the writer, and most probably the reader would wish. , s. o. 
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LRT. 1.— THE REBEL AND THE RESIGNED. 

There are few persons who have not, at some season of 
ir being, known what it is to repine fretfully at the inevita- 

evils of human life, and to look with a rebel's spirit upon 
world and upon Providence. In some, this temper is 
iodical, varying with the wayward moods of the heart, or 
;h the changes of fortune. In others, this temper is habit* 
, and the habitual curse of their enjoyment, and the mortal 
jmy of their love and their faith. It was Christ's ffreat 
ision to subdue this rebellious spirit — to point out, in an the 
's of the soul and the world, the ordaining hand of Divine 
76 — to soothe the wild, and sweeten the bitter passions of 

human heart; and through his teachings, sufferings, and 
the inspiration of his own beautiful affections and calm, 
hrinking energy and faith, to arm men with strength amid 

toils and sufferings of life, to reconcile them with God. 
; was truly the ministry of reconciliation. On his minis- 
J and followers, at the present day, the same office has 
an. And surely there is ample room for its exercise, 
ny are yet rebels, few are reconciled and resigned. 
)ne beautiful day, I visited an aged woman, who had lived 

three score and ten years allotted to mortals. I always 

to talk with the aged, for age, though it sometimes shews 
e practical wisdom in its own conduct, has always the 
rer of imparting wisdom to the attentive and docile mind. 
m its past follies are present wisdom. Even its present 
iknesses may inspire the observing spirit with new strengtht 
shewing the dangers incident to life, and the ardor of 
;ue needed to struggle with those dangers. We talked of 

ways of the world, and the actions and passions of man* 
d. I saw, that my aged companion had a strong mind 
I still stronger feelings. Her thoughts seemed as quick, 

19 
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her curiosity as lively, as if in the freshness of the morning of 
life. Her feelings seemed as sensitive, as the unblunted sensi- 
bilities of childhood. Even her hair was as black, as free 
from all tinge of grey, as when it hung in ringlets on her 
youthful brow. But the brightest visjpns of her youth had 
fled, and age had brought not the wisdom of love and faith, 
which are the great and true lesson of experience of many 
years. Her heart was unreconciled. She seemed to have 
little faith in any human virtue, and little faith in God. She 
spoke bitterly of the world. She seemed to say with a bitter 
pride, that the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune had 
maddened her spirit — that withering unkindness and ingrati- 
tude had dried the milk of human kindness in her bosom- 
that her sensibilities were once as quick to the touch of sym- 
pathy, as the hat-p strings to the touch of the musician, but 
that thirty years of constant trial and disappointment had 
destroyed their ready harmony and made them 

*'Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.'* 

I told her, I thought she had not learned aright the lesson of 
human life and Providence. As she took my hand cordially 
in parting, I saw that there was much good feeling yet alive 
in her heart, that she had given rather too bad an account of 
hereelf, and I mourned that her spirit could not yet be touched 
with Divine love, and bow in resignation to the great Disposer 
of events. 

It was with chastened feelings that I turned away, and 
visited another scene. I called on an old man, whose head 
was indeed silvered over with age. He was too old to expect 
to live long. It was on a beautiful summer afternoon^ that 
with a friend I rode to the gate of his residence. We found 
that he had walked out to breathe the air of the new-mown 
liay, and to feel the welcome rays of the setting sun. I shall" 
never forget that face of his. It seemed all gentleness and 
resignation. I shall never forget that brief hour's conversation. 
He shewed the wisdom of a sage with the simplicity and inno-. 
eence of a child. I never knew so well before what ourIi)rd 
meant, when he bade us become as little children. Age had 
made him indeed serene and serious, but it had not taken 
from him any of the affections and tastes of his early; day9> 
If, as a sharer in the ills of the common lot, he could join 
the poet in the first, he could also in the last sentimeat: 

*^rm sadder now, for IVe had cause; 
But oh! Pm glad to thmk, 
That each pure joy-fount, lov*d of yore^ 
I yet delight to drink.*' 
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- He was a beautiful example of resignation. He had seen 
many trials, and was still under the salutary discipline of 
isickness and affliction. I was a wiser and better man from 
that hour's visit. I turned away from the house, thanking 
<?od for having taught me such a lesson, and so framed our 
souls, that they can be capable of such peace and such strength; 
and I prayed, that my last days might be as peaceful and re- 
signed as those of this aged servant of God. I prayed, that 
my brow, when the shadow of death should fall upon it, might 
be furrowed with as few desponding doubts and corroding 
passions, as his had, and that my grey hairs, if God should 
spare my life, might go down in like honor to the gmve. 

This old man is now gathered to his father's. His spirit, 
that was so reconciled to God in this world through feith, 
now rejoices in the glory of his presence. One in spirit with 
the Father and the Son here on earth, he is now one with 
them in a nearer and dearer sense. His example remains a 
rich legacy to us. Here are two pictures. Look at them. 
Choose you which you would wish most to resemble. Jiidge 
you which you are most likely to i^semble, if you indulge 
your present views and feelings. 

Every man, if he were to choose, would certainly have a 
resigned spirit. What is the reason there is so much rebellious 
feeling in the world? What is the reason that men will not 
have that calmness of temper which is wisest and happiest? 
If troubles must come, why not even in common prudence 
look on them in the best light, and bear cheerfully what we 
cannot prevent? Now evidently much of the rebellious tem- 
per springs from a defect of the disposition, from pride of 
heart, and the want of an affectionate and devout spirit. 
But <juite as much of it comes from wrong views of life, 
Providence and God. Very often the wrong of the heart 
originates in errors of the head. 

Look at that young man coming forth from yonder church. 
His step is elastic, his eye is bright, his brow unmarked by 
passion's ravages, he is in the fresh morning of life, and has 
the unhackneyed heart of youth. But his manner is thought- 
ful, his air and brow and gait bear the appearance of troubled 
thought, and anon his lip curls, and a shadow of pride and 
almost disgust passes over his face. He is barely sixteen 
years old, and yet he has learned to think and to feel. He is 
now reflecting on the preaching he has just heard. That 
preaching has done him no good. He has heard God de- 
scribed, an almighty sovereign, to whose dread power he 
must bo)Y himself down, or else be damned eternally. At 
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the nine time he has been told, that he himself is totally de- 
pravedy not from his own fault, but on account of a sin com- 
nutted ages ago. He has been told, tliat on account of this 
sin, all men will be damned, whom the Sovereign of the 
Universe has not especially elected to his favor, and that, 
without any merit of their own. This doctrine the preacher 
declares to be Christianity, and the youth in his ignorance 
thinks it so. He has no doubt of its being Chrbtianity. The 
darkened and troubled brow indicates rising doubts, whether 
this Christianity is true. The proud step seems to indicate 
rebel defiance of that dread power whose terrible decrees have 
been just declared to him — those decrees, which declare, that 
he shall be punished for sins, in which he had no part, and 
which, under penalty of eternal torment call him to submit to 
a power in whom he can see no loveliness — nothing to redeem 
the disgusting features of an almighty selfishness. Even i 
this doctrine be true, the youth feels, that he still cannot bow 
down at the preacher's command, at the shrine of terrific 
power. He feel>, that within him there is something that 
cannot bend to the decree of any power, whose claims on him 
are not founded in goodness. He is not too proud to rever- 
ence any thing, for he has often bowed in beautiful respect to 
the commands and wishes of his parents — he has often in the 
depths of his soul worshipped the Being, whose wisdom and 
goodness he has seen written in letters of light upon the glory 
of the Heavens, the beauty and convenience of the earth, and 
the wondrous arrangement of his own frame. Is he mistaken 
in the attributes of the Being, and is the preacher, and what 
the preacher calls Christianity, to reverse the decisions of his 
own soul? 

Intent on these thoughts, he has passed away from the 
crowd of worshippers, who have been coming from the church. 
He has sauntered involuntarily upon the lovely Sabbath 
evening into one of his favorite haunts in a beautiful grove — a 
scene, that has been hallowed by many cherished thoughts, 
and is so full of remembrances, as to be a natural chronicle 
of his life. *Can this be the God of nature, whom the preacher 
has thus exhibited to me,* he sadly asks, *can this be indeed our 
God? If it be, I will not submit to him, merely because he U 
almighty, and I am feeble. Feeble as I am, there is that 
within me, that bows down only to the pure and lovely and 
good. Feeble as I am, there is that spirit within me, which 
almighty power cannot subdue into weak fear and craven 
homage. ^*Butcan the preacher^s portraiture be the itoetge of 
my Godt^ He looked forth upon the waving trees, and bcaid 
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the singing birds, and caught the parting beams of the setting 
sun, as it shone with its final glory on the face of a happy 
creation; and a thrill of joy penetrated his heart and lighted 
up his countenance, and a tear, partly sad, but more joyful 
than sad, stood in his eye. He knew from the witnesses 
around him, through earth and oirand sky, and from his own 
soul, that the preacher had libelled bis God — the God of love; 
and he knelt down upon the green earth, and poured forth 
his soul in fervent prayer to the Father of his spirit, and the 
Lord of Creation- 
He knelt to God, but he thought him not the God of the 
Christians' faith. He had seen Christianity e^chibited only 
in a dark and repelling form, and had at the moment rejected 
it; and though his bosom now felt the blessed influences of faith 
and prayer, he knew, that he was what the world called an 
infidel; he had no faith in what he supposed was Christianity. 
But a happier hour came over his spirit, a purer faith, a 
truer portraiture of Christianity was made known to him, and 
Christianity in his own mind was no longer blackened and libel- 
led by being confounded with the gloomy dogmas of Calvin- 
ism, He became a Christian in heart and profession. He then 
felt, that his former infidelity arose rather from ignorance than 
sin; and as he looked back upon that solitary season in the 
shady grove, he felt that the doubts and questionings of that 
hour were not condemned in heaven — he felt, that Jesus Christ 
would have joined him in that evening prayer — he felt, that 
the God, to whom he then bowed himseff down, was the 
Christian's God, the Heavenly Father — he knew, that the 
Being, whom he then defied, was but a dark ido^ whom hu- 
man imagination had devised, and human fear had worshipped. 
Reader, this sketch is no dream of the fancy. It portrays 
the experience of one heart at least; does it not of many? 

If you have rebelled against God, has it not often been^ 
because you would not see the traces of Divine love? When 
you have repined at the ways of Providence, has it not been 
because the dogmas of men, or the darkened eye of your own 
spirit, have obscured the beams of Divine goodness, and so 
tdinded your eyes, that you cannot see in all your joys thcr 
smiles of your Heavenly Father's face, and in youf aSbctionSr 
but the more serious aspect of his unfailing love? 

Theology does religion a great wrong; the heart commits a 
great sin aguinst Christian affection, when they re|>resent the 
QUiy of resignation, as being based cm the stem necessity of 
fartdy or the physical sovereignty of God. We ought to n^um , 
ttat Thedwiazls faav# beta found^foltolvet^ of ihk U(*»^d 
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Jesus, and children of the Divine Father, who base all Chrfe- 
tian doctrine — all God's dispensations, all human duty merely 
on the Divine sovereignty, independently of the moral charac- 
ter of that sovereignty. Such representations may well, and 
often do, raise rebellious spirits. 

But the true Christian resignation is not based on awe for 
mere power. 

'*It thunders! Sons of dust in reverence bow,** does not 
express the whole sentiment of Christian humility, nor the 
full ground of Christian resignation. For Jesus does not call 
upon us merely with the voice- ©f empire, nor bid us bow down 
before the footstool of hrs power^ nor speak of the eternal 
Father, as a being to be regarded merely in his attributes of 
strength and of terror. He calls on us with a brother's voice, 
and speaks of a Father's love, and teaches, and inspires the 
spirit of filial submission. He indeed speaksy as tongue never 
before spake, of God's power and retribution, but be never 
speaks of that as mere sovereignly, but as the power of a moral 
being; nor does he speak of retribution, merely as the inflic 
tion of pain, but pain on moral grounds, and for moral pur- 
poses. His whole mission seems designed to make manifest, 
not a terrific thunderer of the skies, for before such a Being, 
the heathen world had always trembled, but a* God of love. 
If he came to show the sovereign might of his Father, it was 
that he might therewith connect, and thereby manifest his fath- 
er's love. Christianity shows the uni©n of Almighty power and 
eternal love^ If miracles were wrought, they were wrought for 
high moral and spiritual aims. If the grave was opened, it was 
to restore a brother to a sister's affection. If the dead were 
raised, it was to give a lamented daughter back to a father's 
arms. If the sun was darkened, and the veil of the temple 
rent in the midst, it was in mournful testimony of the last act 
of the beloved Son, who died for the sms of the world. Thus 
then Christianity does not call on man to bend to mere power, 
or to humble himself bofore God only as before an all-powerful 
sovereign, although the pulpit is not apt to exhibit it in this 
light, but it connects Almighty power with holiness and love, 
and calls on us by all the sanctity of holiness and beauty of 
love^ by appealing to the highest affections in the human 
heart, to recognize the glory of God, and bow down before it 
We cannot therefore see the reason, why the loftiest heathen 
virtue wore such an aspect of pride and rebellious defiance, 
and why in the old classic literature, there is herdly an epithet 
for the lowly graces of humility and resignation. Subject to 
iebaaing views of religion, ^eir noble sj^rits could i^iee. no 
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virtue in resignation or humilityr They saw in the Deity 
mere power — instead of a kind Providence, they saw but an 
iron fate. In all the pains and sorrows of life, they saw evils, 
which were to be resisted by a struggle of stem pride. 

It is sad to think of this. It is sad enough to think of the 
vices of the heathen world, but, in many respects, it is sadder 
to think of their virtues — their stern, unreconciled, defying 
virtues. It is indeed sublime to contemplate the human spirit, 
struggling with the iron arm of fate, as we see this struggle so 
wondrously exhibited in ancient literature, especially in that 
noblest portion of it — the Drama of the Greeks, It is sub- 
lime to see the soul, rising in defiance against the united hosts 
of outward ills, andVictorious in the might of its own energies 
against the hosts — and unsubdued by sickness, calamity and 
death. But it is mournful to see these unconquersible energies 
so rebellious, so insensible to that Divine wisdom, which points 
out a Father's chastening hand in the world's evils, and 
teaches, that resignation is often the best victory, and humility 
the noblest exaltation— that the hero, who angrily defies pain, 
and death, is less heroic, than he who calmly submits to it, and 
that the stoic, who utterly defies the power of outward ill, is 
not so exalted, as he who feels the sympathies of a man, and 
in the spirit of Jesus rises above all external afflictions, by 
submitting in faith to the hand of heavenly Providence. 

As a great type of the virtue of the heathen world, wc may 
take the character (whether fabled or real, or partly both, it 
matters not) of Prometheus, He is the great example of the 
human soul, as oppressed by the whole force of outward 
calamity and injury, and yet unsubdued by it. He is vir- 
tuous, and y^t be is a sublime rebel against what he deems to 
be Almighty power. He did a deed of charity to man, and 
every curse seemed to befall him in consequence. Yet, alone, 
with none to aid or even to pity him, chained to a rock on the 
side of a fearful precipice, with a vulture gnawing his vitals, 
he was still unconquered and unconquerable. He would still 
defy the power of Jupiter, the Almighty oppressor. 

Such is the spirit of that proud rebel, whose image meets 
us so often in the creations of the ancient poets, and which 
seems to be mournfully and sternly portrayed by them, as the 
master picture of the great soul bearing up against the inflic- 
tions of inexorable fate, to charm the ear. To soothe the pains, 
to console the heart of that lofty sufferer, no word of love was 
utter^. He could call only on the souHess elements — to 
earthi ^9 stnd sky,, to be the witnesses of his wrongs. To 
hina, no divine Father appeared to preaida o^^x \VNfe ^^^\, 
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Jesus, and children of the Divine Father, who base all Chr^ 
tian doctrine — all God's dispensations, all human duty merely 
on the Divine sovereignty, independently of the moral charac- 
ter of that sovereignty. Such repsesentations may well, and 
often do, raise rebellious spirits. 

But the true Christian resignation is not based on awe for 
mere power. 

'*It thunders! Sons of dust in reverence bow," does not 
express the whole sentiment of Christian humility, nor the 
full ground of Christian resignation. For Jesus does not call 
upon us merely with the voice- ©f empire, nor bid us bow down 
before the footstool of hrs power^ nor speak of the eternal 
Father, as a being to be regarded merely in his attributes of 
strength and of terror. He calls on us with a brother's voice, 
and speaks of a Father's love, and teaches, and mspires the 
spirit of filial submission. He indeed speaks^ as tongue never 
before spake, of God's power and retribution, but be never 
speaks of that as mere sovereignly, but as the power of a moral 
being; nor does he speak of retribution, merely as the inflic- 
tion of pain, but pain on moral grounds, and for moral pur- 
poses. His whole mission seems designed to make manifest, 
not a terrific thunderer of the skies, for before sudi a Being, 
the heathen world had always trembled, but a- God of love. 
If he came to show the sovereign might of his Father, it was 
that he might therewith connect, and thereby manifest his fath- 
er's love. Christianity shows the uni©n of Almighty power and 
eternal love^ If miracles were wrought, they were wrought for 
high moral and spiritual aims. If the grave was opened, it was 
to restore a brother to a sister's affection. If the dead were 
raised, it was to give a lamented daughter back to a father's 
arms. If the sun was darkened, and the veil of the temple 
rent in the midst, it was in mournful testimony of the last act 
of the beloved Son, who died for the sms of the world. Thus 
then Christianity does not call on man to bend to mere power, 
or to humble himself before God only as before an all-powerful 
sovereign, although the pulpit is not apt to exhibit it in this 
light, but it connects Almighty power with holiness and love, 
and calls on us by all the sanctity of holiness and beauty of 
love^ by appealing to the highest affections in the^ human 
heart, to recognize the glory of God, and bow down before it 
We cannot therefore see the reason, why the loftiest heathen 
virtue wore such an aspect of pride and rebellious defiance, 
and why in the old classic literature, there is herdly an epithet 
for the lowly graces of humility and resignation. Subject to 
debasing views of religion, their noble sj^rits could &e. no 
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Tirtue in resignation or humilityr They saw in the Deity 
mere power — instead of a kind Providence, they saw but an 
iron fate. In all the pains and sorrows of life, they saw evils, 
which were to be resisted by a struggle of stem pride. 

It is sad to think of this. It is sad enough to think of the 
vices of the heathen world, but, in many respects, it is sadder 
to think of their virtues — their stern, unreconciled, defying 
virtues. It is indeed sublime to contemplate the human spirit, 
struggling with the iron arm of fate, as we see this struggle so 
wondrously exhibited in ancient literature, especially in that 
noblest portion of it — the Drama of the Greeks, It is sub- 
lime to see the soul, rising in defiance against the united hosts 
of outward ills, andVictorious in the might of its own energies 
against the hosts — and unsubdued by sickness, calamity and 
death. But it is mournful to see these unconquerable energies 
so rebellious, so insensible to that Divine wisdom, which pomts 
out a Father's chastening hand in the world's evils, and 
teaches, that resignation is often the best victory, and humility 
the noblest exaltation — that the hero, who angrily defies pain, 
and death, is less heroic, than he who calmly submits to it, and 
that the stoic, who utterly defies the power of outward ill, is 
not so exalted, as he who feels the sympathies of a man, and 
in the spirit of Jesus rises above all external afflictions, by 
submitting in faith to the hand of heavenly Providence. 

As a great type of the virtue of the heathen world, wc may 
take the character (whether fabled or real, or partly both, it 
matters not) of Prometheus, He is the great example of the 
human soul, as oppressed by the whole force of outward 
calamity and injury, and yet unsubdued by it. He is vir- 
tuous, and y^t he is a sublime rebel against what he deems to 
be Almighty power. He did a deed of charity to man, and 
every curse seemed to befall him in consequence. Yet^ alone, 
with none to aid or even to pity him, chained to a rock on the 
side of a fearful precipice, with a vulture gnawing his vitals, 
he was still unconquered and unconquerable. He would still 
defy the power of Jupiter, the Almighty oppressor. 

Such is the spirit of that proud rebel, whose image meets 
us so often in the creations of the ancient poets, and which 
seems to be mournfully and sternly portrayed by them, as the 
master picture of the great soul bearing up against the inflic- 
tions of inexorable fate, to charm the ear. To soothe the pains, 
to console the heart of that lofty sufferer, no word of love was 
utter^. He could call only on the soulless elements — to 
eartbi ^9 stnd sky,, to be the witnesses of his wrongs. To 
him, no divine Father appeared to preside over the world. 
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Inexorable fate seemed to reign — a hostile Deity seemed his 
oppressor. To liis despairing questionings, whence are all my 
woes, who made the world, 

**AxiA who made terror, madness, crime, remdrse, 
Abandoned hope and love, that turns to hate; 
And self-contempt, bitterer to drink than blood; 
Pain, whose unheeding and familiar speech 
Is howling and keen shrieks, day after day; 
And Hell or the sharp fear of Hell!" 

To all these despairing questions, no answering voice of 
consolation replies as to the mind of our suffering master. 
From his own darkened soul, the reply came gloomily forthf 
"He reigns:" The soulless earth and the fearful precipice 
echoed and re-echoed the cry "He heigns, he reigns." Power, 
fate inexorable reigns. Behold in him the desolation of the 
sceptic sufferer. 

Yet this sufferer had the consolation of his own upright 
heart, and he is fabled to have had prophetic vision of a Being, 
who should one day free him from his injuries and his bondage. 

And that deliverer has indeed come. One has come into 
the world to deliver the sufferer from his pangs, to reveal to 
him the God of love — to shew him how to endure trial — to 
give him faith in the eternal life, to calm the rebellious spirit, 
and reconcile it to its Creator. No anticipated Hercules, 
with arm of physical power, has indeed come to deliver the 
suffering man of virtue, and to say, like the fabled Hercules, 
to Prometlieus, 

Most glorious among Spirits! thus doth strength 
To wisdom, courage, and long-suffering love. 
Minister like a slaye.'^ 

Not a being of physical strength, but Divine wisdom witli 
Divine love, incarnate in Jesus Christ, has brought its message 
of gladness to the suffei'er, shed a new light on the aims of hit 
suffering, and, through living inspiration, imparted strength 
under the heaviest trials. Jesus Christ is the great minister of 
deliverance and resignation, to all who suffer virtuously, and 
have not known why they were afflicted, and could see i» 
their sorrows no beams of Divine love. He has come to the 
lonely sufferers on the bleak rock of mortal existence, he \m 
poured balm into their wounds, he has soothed their doubting 
and rebellious hearts — he has pointed out an immortal life — he 
has shown, that our light affliction, which is but for a mo^ 
ment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weigh! 
of glory. He has taught them to feel, as he felt in the hour 
of his own coateinplated agony^*! am not alone^rfor the Father 
a with oitf." 
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To be inspired ivith the trusting, and resigned spirit of 
Christ, should be the great aim of lite. It is the great lesson 
of our study and experience, to ieam the laws which God has 
imposed upon the natural, moral, and spiritual world, and 
wisely conform our conduct to those laws, and endure with 
resignation all the incidental evils, which result from the equal 
operation of those laws. He who does this, is a resigned and 
^ppy spirit, in harmony with his own soul, in harmony with 
:he universe, in harmony with Christ and God. 

In our own age, strains of rebellious sentiment have been 
sent forth into the world, and swept through the chords of 
:he human heart, with a power as dangerous, as it is fascin- 
iting. The air has been filled with the repining and the 
lefymg tones of unreconciled spirits. A rebellious literature, 
tuch as the poetry of Shelley and Byron, and the early efforts 
if Bulwer, has deluged the world of sentiment and imagina- 
ion. Many a young mind has drunk from this stream the 
>itter waters of pride, sceptici&m, and rebellion against the 
irder of society and the ordinances of Providence. But like 
ifoses at the fountain of Marah, those have come forward, 
?ho have put in the talisman, that has made sweet the bitter 
vaters. Our later, and now becoming our most popular 
►oets, are breathing into the age the spirit of reconciliation. 
?he day of the stormy literature of Byron and his school ifj 
massing away, and in calm sunshine, Schiller, Coleridge, Goethe^ 
nd Wordsworth are beaming forth upon the world. Or 
f the day of the stormy poetry is not passing utterly away, 
hose very storm clouds will remain only to be gilded with 
ays of the^e bright luminaries, and to be encircled with the 
adiant rainbow of faith and hope, and love. 

The notes of harmony and resignation are breathed now 
rom the poet's harp. Christianity, by its own divine sympa- 
hy with all truth and all beauty, is pervading much of our 
noetic and romantic and popular literature. The voice of 
Christianity is beginning to be heard through unwonted chan- 
els, and channels through which the soul delights to listen. 

It says to man — the denizen of earth — the creature of toil 
ad heir to death. "Many sorrows are around you, but you 
ave the power, if you will have the faith, to endure them all. 
'^ou are indeed condemned to toil — you must obey a hard 
iw of labor and necessity, but you need not faint under it: 
ou need not be a slave nor a drudge. Every thing in na- 
ire obeys its own law— even those things that are noblest 
id most free. The bird in the air, as it wings its joyou^s 
ght, obeys the law of its being. Learn to be resigned and 
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free under restraint. Submit to the law of your nature, and | 
you will find subjection to be perfect freedom. Toil yon 
must, and suffer you must, and grow old you must, but you 
need not drive from your brow the sunny smile of your child- 
hood, nor renounce those pure fountains of joy, of which you 
drank in your early days. Be resigned to the law of your 
being — conform to the laws which a wise God has ordained, 
and you will live in sweet harmony with the universe, with 
God, and with your own soul. The peace of Jesus will rest 
upon you and bless you.'' 

Alas th^t there should be so little of this peace in the world, 
so little resignation and harmony in the hunian heart. Much 
of the rebellious, repining, discordant spirit, doubtless, comes 
from wrong views of human life, and wrong views of overruling 
Providence. Still the root of this bitterness is in the iieart. 
If a man will not cast all rebel passions from his heart, no 
views of truth, no words, even of an angel's preaching, will 
make him at peace with himself and his condition, and re- 
conciled with God. He will still repine at fortune, repine at 
Providence. God's ways will seem unequal to him, because 
his own ways are unequal. His ears are deaf to the harmony 
of the universe, as one whose eai-s are stopped is dead to the 
beauty of the dance. Even could he stand among the celestial 
band around the Eternal*s throne, he might gaze in vacant 
and stupid amazement upon the glorious company of the 
blessed, and might hear no music, and find no meaning in their 
immortal song. The discordant soul is dead to all the har- 
mony around — the arrogant and rebellious spirit banishes itself 
from Christ's faith and his joy in the union with God. He 
casts away from him the highest good which 

The Eternal dooms for his immortal sons, 

From hope and firmer faith, to perfect love, 

Attracted and absorbed; and center'd there, 

God only to behold, and know and feel, 

Till by exclusive consciousness of God, 

All self-annihilated, it shall make 

God its identity: God all in all! 

We end our Father one." S. 0. 
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Art. 2.— the SCRIPTURAL PROOF OP THE 

UNITY OP GOD. 

The Scriptures assert that God is one, often and emp^iati- 
cally. "Hear, Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord." "There 
is none other God but one." To us, there is but one God, the 
Father." "There is one God, and one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus." "God is one." The Scribe 
said unto Jesus, "Master, thou hast said the truth, for there is 
one God, and there is none other but he. And Jesus saw that 
he answered discreetly." "In that day shall there be one 
XiOrd, and his name one." These are but a specimen of the 
passages, in which the scriptures assert the doctrine that God 
IS one, in the most explicit, unequivocal language. 

But in the argument with the Trinitarian, such declarations, 
it is contended, are irrelevant and inadmissible, since no one 
denies the unity of God. The doctrine of the Trinity, we are 
told, does not conflict with the divine unity; in fact, it implies 
it; it is idle, therefore, to attempt to prove by a long array 
of texts, what every one admits. But in our view, these 
passages are decisive against the Trinitarian, and ought to 
settle the controversy. For the simple question is not whether 
the Trinity, in any one of the different senses in which it has 
been defended by different advocates, is consistent or incon- 
sistent with the divine unity — but whether, when the scrip- 
tures assert that God is one, they use the term in its ordinary, 
its universal acceptation. If they do, we see not why the 
controversy should not be ended. If they do, either the doc- 
trine of the 1 rinity is not true — for no one will pretend that 
the idea of a three-fold unity is, or can be, conveyed by the 
term one — or the Scripture contradicts itself. 

"God is one." What is the meaning of this language? In 
order to a direct and definite answer, it is necessary to con- 
sider two things. 1. Our idea of Unity is one of the simplest 
ideas we have. It is not compounded. It admits of no dis- 
tinctions whatever. We cannot conceive distinctions in it. 
It is too simple to be defined. When we have said that a 
thing is a unit, we have said all that can be said; we have a 
complete idea of indivisible unity. 

2. This idea of unity is expressed by the term one^ and this 
term always expresses the idea of simple unity. It cannot 
express any other notion. It admits of no distinctions. Itg 
meaning cannot change; it is universal. It expresses the sam« 
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idea to the savage, who counts only five, that it does to ibe 
mathematician, who computes by millions. All this will be 
admitted, and it is all that we wish admitted; for it is im- 
portant to be kept in view, that the question is not what 
meaning the term one may possibly have to us unknown, 
but what is the ordinary universal idea, which men inevitably 
derive from it. 

Now does the scripture, when it asserts that God is one, 
use the word in the simple, necessary sense of it, to express 
the single idea of indivisible unity? Either it does, or it does 
not. If it does not, then we might expect, 

1. That it would give us some intimations of the fact. Wc 
should expect to be told that, although it uses language which 
conveys to our minds the notion of simple unity, nevertheless, 
its plain language is to be taken in some other than its uni- 
versal acceptation. We should expect to find some explana- 
tion of its extraordinary use of the term. It gives us no ex- 
planation. We nowhere find a sort of unity spoken of, 
different from the received idea; we do not even find a term, 
or terms, used, which might be supposed to imply it. All 
such expressions as three in one, one in three, trinity, triune, 
trinity in unity, three persons, three distinctions, three some^ 
whats in one, are totally unknown to the sacred writings. 
There is but a single passage to be found, which presents any 
thine similar to such language, viz: the celebrated text, (1 John 
v. 7.) "There are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one." But 
this text is so evidently spurious, that we may pass it by in 
silence. The Scriptures, then, nowhere inform us, that, when 
they speak of the unity of God, they do not intend it it its 
ordinary sense. They no where inform us that one does not 
mean one. They simply say that God is one, and there they 
leave it. 

If when we are told that God is one, we are not to under^ 
9tand the term in its ordinary acceptation, the Scriptures at* 
tempt to convey to our minds an idea which cannot be con- 
veyed by such language; or. 

They use a word, which conveys to our minds, one — and 
only one — universal, necessary meaning, to express a different, 
or an additional idea. It is only necessary then to inquire whether 
the Scriptures were intended to be understood. If they were, 
we may be certain, that they use this important word one, in 
its ordinary, and, so far as human conceptions are concemedi 
its only sense. And thus every different or additional meant 
ing is absolutely excluded. 
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These considerations are to our minds solid proof, that those 
xts of scripture in which God is declared to be one, are de- 
si ve of his indivisible Unity, and just as decisive against the 
KJtrine of the Trinity. We cannot surrender then. If they 
) not declare the Trinity of God in its most unqualified sense, 
e ask what language can? It is too much, we apprehend, to 
take the scripture teach a three-fold unity of nature in the 
ixlhead, when the only terms it uses to express his oneness, 
3solutely exclude every idea but that of simple unity. 
Again, if this conclusion is sound it is impossible, we believe, 
> prove the truth of the doctrine of the trinity, from the 
iripture, in any manner whatever. For to establish it as a 
ogma of scripture, is to break down the authority of scrip- 
ure itself. No one pretends that the doctrine of the trinity 
J any where expressed in scripture. There is not a 
ingle term to be found which even implies it. But suppose 
t were not so— suppose that the doctrine were plainly de- 
lared, what is the consequence, if not that scripture contra- 
licts itself? It expressly asserts that (Jod is one; and we 
lannot conceive any meaning of the terrn, except that which 
B universally attached to it^ — simple indivisible unity. This 
he trinitarian will admit. Now a trinity in unity either sig- 
dfies one, or it does not. If it does, the world has been dis- 
puting about a word. If it does not, it signifies something 
lifferent or additional. Thus, then, we shall have the scrip- 
tures asserting on the one hand, that God is one, using lan- 
piage which can convey to our minds only the idea of simple, 
indivisible unity, and, of course, excluding every other: and, 
on the other hand, implying j that it means something different: 
which in our view is a plain contradiction. And thus, the 
more proof we have that they teach the doctrine of the trinity, 
the more do we throw their veracity into the shade. But, 
fortunately for us, there is no such conflict in the Bible, no 
nich ambiguity in its language. It no where says that Grod 
exists in three persons, three distinctions, or three somewhats. 
It simply declares that God is one, and there it leaves the 
wbject. 

. m a recent work * which has received no mean praise for 
its leaming, acuteness, and force of argument, we find the 
following passage, to which, in concluding this article, we 
*hall devote a moment's attention: ^we cannot reasonably doubt 
•tf the UKiTY of God, in every sense in which unity is a per- 
foction. But to the exq.ct determinationof that sense, we are 

*The scripture testimony te the Messiah, etc. by John Pye Smith, D. B. 
Undon. % Tob. 8to. Vol. I. p. 10. 
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not competent. A manifest unity of intelligence, des 
active power, does not warrant the inference, that th< 
in all respects, without modification, is to be attribute 
Deity. For any thing that we know, or are entitled 
sume, there may be a sense of the term unity ^ which 
restriction, and would be incompatible with all possi 
fcction." What is the meaning of all this, we do not 
to assert. What is to be understood by unity incon 
with pe^rfection, a modified or restricted unity, we proj 
to know. However, we venture to say, that such re 
amounts to nothing; it is quite beside the mark. For ^ 
nothing at all to do with the question, what possible cc 
or form of unity there may be of which we know nothi 
only inquiry with which we are concerned is, what is 1 
which the scriptures must necessarily convey to €nir 
when they assert, that God is one. Do they intend to 
the only meaning which can possibly be conveyed by tF 
-^that of simple unity? We believe they do. And $ 
as we are at liberty to understand the language of the 
oracles, in its ordinary, its plain import, we know \ 
means. We know what we are required to believe, 8 
are not at liberty thus to understand it. We are thr 
once on a sea of speculation — the fundamental ideas 
mind are broken up, and we are involved in perp 
without end. 
Meadvilkj Pa. j. < 




Art. 3.--J0AN OF ARC. 

No one, I am convinced, can study the life of the i 
Maid of Orleans, in an impartial and philosophical, not 
a religious spirit, without owning that she displayed 
earthly energy, and bore witness of divine inspiration, 
not mean to say, that she was miraculously moved bj 
but simply, that she was strengthened by the power 
spiritual nature, by the life and energy of those higher 
ties of our nature, with which the Divine Spirit co-<^ 
and by which the soul is drawn into the near presence 
Almighty. We must believe in the existence of acapa( 
the human soul for religious inspiration and spiritual e 
ot we cannot explain on any philosophical ground, sc 
the most wondrous acViie^em^nts and characters^ Wbi 
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t that nerved the frame and emboldened the heart of this ten- 
ler woman, and enabled her to wear the heavy armor of the 
nail-clad warrior, and to lead the veteran hosts of her nation 
|0 victory? Call it fanaticism or superstition if you will; but 
Hi what were this superstition or fanaticism grounded? — on 
lome chanoe vision, some wayward impulse, some Godly 
nonk's exhortations? No. Whatever may have been the 
ffic^on of calling forth her energies, we must look deeper 
pto the human heart for the real source. We must look for 
ipine faculty of mind capable of explaining the astonishing 
KBergy, which she exhibited. We cannot explain her singular 
id almost supernatural power, except by the faith, alike 
itian and philosophic, that there is a religious sentiment 
the human heart — a well of Divine inspiration and power — 
as truly, as there id a capacity of benevolence, or of hope, 
of pride. 
^ All the great outbreaks of religious enthusiasm, fanaticism 
" superstition, are attributable to perversions of this religious 
itiment, which is the deepest and mightiest of. all the emo- 
5, and, according, as it is healthy or diseased, capable of 
iueing the most momentous consequences, either for good 
for cviL In studying the character of Joan of Arc, we 
mid be awake to every indication of true religious senti- 
jnt, and should strive to distinguish what in her is truly 
Itual, from incidental prejudice and passion. We may 
from her wondrous history a practical and valuable 
>n, if we will strive, that that spiritual life, which was so 
kighty in her, may be awakened in us, and, not perverted to 
feeds of war, as it was in her, may strengthen us in our daily 
mties and trials, and may bring forth the fruits of immortal 
pith and love. 

; How shallow, how utterly incompetent to explain the phe- 
Mnena of human passion is the sceptical, and sensual philoso- 
ky of Voltaire and his school! Who can have any patience 
\\h him or his philosophy, after knowing any thing of his 
arable poem of La Pucelle, and his superficial and histori- 
ly erroneous tragedy of Mahomet? Schiller's superiority 
\t poet and a man, appears strikingly, by a comparison of 
play "Joan of Arc," with Voltaire's play on the same 
jbject. The following exquisite translation with which a 
friend has kindly favored us, shows what a noble concep- 
Schiller had of his heroine's character, and of man's higher 
Eure; o. 
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JOAN OP ARC'S FAREWELL TO HER HOME.— iScWfer^j % 

Farewell ye mountains! farewell lovely lawns! 

And each green friendly grove and silent dell! 
Joanna may no more your windings trace, 

She bids you here a last — a long farewell! 
Ye trees and meadows of my early love, 

Long may your sparkling green my kindness tellf 
Fare ye well, cooling fountains! murmuring cavesl 

And thou soft echo, voice of the lone dell! 
That oft hast answered to my plaintive strain, 

Joanna ne'er shall visit you again! 

2 
Ye scenes where all my quiet joys were found, 

I leave you here behind for evermore! 
Ye lambkins, sporting on the grassy ground, 
Soon a lost flock ye'll roam me mountains o*er! "' 

f I go— talead another flock 'mid sound - 

Of drum and trumpet on the field of gore, 
So went the spirit's summexs forth — I yield — 
No eaith-bom passions ^ur me to the field. 

3 

He who of old on Horeb's heights came down, 

And from the burning bush te Moses spake. 
And bade him stand and brave stem Pharaoh's frown;. 

Who bade the shepherd — son of Jesse, take 
The warrior's ispcar and wear a kingly crown; 

Who still loves shepherd* for his mercy's sake; 
To me hath spoken from yon whispering tree, 

"Go forth! thou shalt on earth my witness be! 

4 
"Go, and henceforth the brazen armor prove — 

**Bind the steel breast-plate t«> thy tender breast, 
"Let not ifian's love have power the heart to move, 

"Nor wild, unholy fires thy bosom waste! 
No bridal wreath shall bloom thy brow above, 

No lovely infant in thy bosom rest, 
Yet riiall the hero's lasting wreath be thine, 

And thy great name o'er all earth's daughters shine.. 

5 

When in the shock of fight the mightiest reel. 

When the last hour of France is drawing nigh. 
Then thou shalt wave my oriflamm on high; 

Like com before the reaping maiden's steel. 
Low in the dust shalt see the tyrant Ue, 

Roll back his proud, triun^hant chariot wheel — 
To the brave sons of France salvation brins. 

Deliver Rheims and crewn thy rightful king!" 

6 
The Lord of hosts ha& promised me a sign, 

And he hath sent this helm — it is from Him! 
Its iron touch nerves me with power divine, 
Vv . I feel the glory of the cherol»m, 

I must away to join the bristling line, 

A tempest whirls me onward— earth grows dim. 
The din of battle summons me away. 

The wax steed prances and the trumpets btay. 
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Art. 4.— a CAMP MEETINp. 

ny plans, that seem beautiful in the imagination, lose 
of their charm, when carried out into practice. That, 
seems full of romantic interest to the fancy, loses much 
interest, and often becomes ridiculous, when the attempt 
e to realize it in actual life. Now, nothing seems more 
sting and proper, than holding religious meetings in 
beautiful grove, where thousands may meet for God's 
ip under the great canopy of Heaven, and turning away 
he artificial devices of modern society, go back to those 
imes, when men in patriarchal simplicity dwelt in tents, 
d homage to the God of nature and of grace, in the 
temple not made with hands. Yet, such scenes do not 
<; to our age. There is not enough of true simplicity 
y them out well: and we ai'e led to think, that a camp 
ig is about as much out of date in these days, as 
be the chivalry of the middle ages in our sober modem 

• 

36 meetings are very proper in new countries, where 
live so far apart that they can seldom meet together 
gious worship and sympathy, and where there is no 
suitable for them. But in more settled countries, and 
neighborhood of large cities, they are productive, it 
to us, of far more evil than goood. At the camp 
g recently holden in the neighborhood of Cincinnati, at 
we were present for an hour, there was a deal of dissi- 
We learned, that on the Sabbath, six or seven 
id people were present, and that all sorts of dissipation 
twling were going on among the crowd, 
hour, however, which we spent there was quite inter- 
When we entered the beautiful grove on the 
'a hill, where the tents were pitched, a worthy brother 
Iding forth with stentorian lungs upon the glories and 
of the future state: his manner was very excited, but 
3d to be an excitement of blood and nerve, rather than 
spirit. At any rate, he had no effect at all upon us, 
so much on the worshipping throng around him» as 
avagant language and violent manner would seem to 
. He reminded us of Dr. Channing*s striking com* 
of a raving preacher, to the north wind, which freezes 
roars. 

oon a more touching scene began. The communion 
linistered, first to the ministersi o{ 'wVvom \\\&t^ ^^^ ^ 
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large number present, and then to all the communicants. Ib^ 
front of the rude pulpit, a rude woocfen railing had been; 
erected, two or three feet in height^ and* enclosing a square 
of twenty or thirty feet. This was called the altar. The 
ministers received the communion kneeling within the altar. 
The lay communicants received it, kneeling on the outside — 
their faces bowed submissively upon the rail. All the while, 
as each successive groupe came to partake of the mystic 
elements, the choir of ministers were singing some of the most 
touching of the Wesleyan Hymns. 

This service was very impressive. I would have joined 
their communion, had not the presiding elder limited the in- 
vitation to such as believed in. the Divinity and God-head of 
Jesus Christ. What bigotry is this! It desecrates the com- 
munion table, by subjecting it to human jurisdiction, and 
making it man's table, instead of the Lord's.. 

This sacrament seemed to produce considerable effect upon 
the multitude about the altar. Some were soene in ecstacies 
of devotion,-raising prayers to Heaven,v as if ' unconscious of 
the world around. Again, you could see- Here and there one 
bowed to the earth in agony,, bewailing' his sins in seeming 
despair. The ministers were all the while looking on these 
symptoms with a singular sort of smile, as if glorying at these 
witnesses of the Spirit's influence. 

One sight struck me and my companion, Dr. H. as beauti- 
ful, beyond all we had' ever seen. A young girl was so over- 
come by anguish of heart or fervor of devotion, that she fainted, 
and fell into the arms of a lady somewhat her elder. As this 
lady held the drooping form of the young girl, and raised her 
eyes to Heaven, in devout and unaffected voiceless prayer for 
the salvation of her fainting sister, her face was beautiful as 
fancy could conceive. We never saw a Madonna on canvass, 
half so beautiful. 

We were, as stated, quite impressed with the communion 
scene: and should have been much more so, had not one of the 
preachers — a young man, with an air of mingled enthusiasm, 
conceit, and shallowness, and with a cry-baby sort of face, 
marred the prevailing feeling by his silly and obtrusive re- 
marks. After the communion, and the audience were dis- 
missed, this Mr. Marplot remained on the ground, and con- 
tinued his weak exhortations, and told stories, silly stories, 
which made people laugh. There are some such unlucky 
personages in almost every assembly. 

We forgot to state, that immediately after the communion, 
an invitation. was given to those who had bten impressed witk 
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^^ligious truth, to come forward and join- themselVes to the 
Methodist church. Some two or three men and four or five 
vomen, went forward into the altar, and gave in their names, 
and became members of the church accordingly. 

These camp meetings act powerfully on the sympathies, 
and are very interesting scenes for the contemplation of him 
who believes in the religious capacity of mankind, and is in- 
terested in all the developemehts of the religiious sentiment. 
Symparthy is an instrument of immense power, both for good 
and for evil. And on the right employment of the principle 
must depend the progress of the Christian church.- Unitari- 
ans do not employ it enough, but tVust too much to the action 
of the truth on the individual heart. But if we study the 
history of all the great movements of mankind in politics, 
morality, war, or religion, we shall find the power of sympa- 
thy to be a principal element in the moving cause. 

But we fear, on^ the other hand,.t?hat the Methodists trust 
too much to sympathy — not indeed too much to the deep 
sympathy of soul with soul, but to a merely physical or 
nervous imitation, like that which has been known to spread 
nervous diseases and epileptic fits through crowds. Most of 
those persons whom we saw under the excitement of the 
camp meeting, had a vague and wild expression of counte- 
nance, and did not manifest that serene, deep, and unobtrusive 
expression, which is the true mark of the Christian sentiment — 
the true witness of the indwelling spirit — the spirit of the 
j»erene Jesus. 

We recommend to all those who are reflecting on the use 
of sympathy in the culture of religious sentiment, the follow- 
ing passage from Dr. Schleiermacher's Third Discourse on 
Religious Culture. It is extracted from his "Discourses on 
Religion, addressed to the cultivated portion of its con- 
temners." 

"There is indeed an imitative propensity, which we may 
excite so far in some persons, that when holy feelings are 
represented to them, in powerful tones, they may produce in 
their miiids some emotions, which distantly resemble those, 
with which they see our bosom to be filled — buf does this 
penetrate their inmost being? Is it, in the true sense of the 
word, religion? 

"Show me one, in whom you have formed or grafted strength 
of judgment, a spirit of observation, a feeling of art, or a moral 
disposition; and I will undertake also to teach him religion. 
There are, indeed, masters and disciples; there are individuals, 
to whom thousands annex themselves, but this attachment ig 
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no blind imitation, and the disciple is not so because the mas- 
ter has formed him, but the master is master, becaujBe the dis- 
ciple has chosen him. Whoever has, by the expression of his 
own religious feelings, excited them in others, cannot expect 
to retain them in his influence, or fasten them to himself. 
As soon as their religious life begins, it is free, and 
goes its own way. As soon as the hply sparks catch fire in 
the soul, a free and living flame arises, seeking its nourish- 
ment in an atmosphere of its own.." 

Remembering the spirit of the remark, we hope our de- 
nomination will avail themselves more of the principle of 
sympathy, and that they may in some way seek the blessing, 
while they avoid the evils of camp meetings. s. o* 

Louisville., •■ 



Aet. 5.— THE TWO KATURES OP CHRIST. 

[An intelligent friend asks us to publish an article on the hypothesis of the Two 
Natures of Christ, which the Trinitarians are obliged to assume in order to avoid 
the manifest absurdity of maintaining him to be God, whom even they allow to be 
man. We were about to coibply with our friend^s request, and write a short 
article on the subject. But, on second thought, it appears that the following ei- 
tract from a discourse of Rev. Dr. Walker, will exhibit the matter in a clearer 
light, than we can hope to do.] 

Unitarians manifest their preference for Scripture by not 
attempting to evade or explain away those passages which 
positively, and in so many words, assert Christ's inferiority to 
the Father. 

"If ye loved me, ye would rejoice because I said, I go unto 
the Father; for my Father is greater than I."* "But of 
that day, and that hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father. "t 
"I can of mine own self do nothing,'^ said our Savior in 
another place; "as I hear I judge: and my judgment is just; 
because I seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father, 
which hath sent me.*'J "Then cometh the end, when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father." "Then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 

*Jo}m zir. IM. t Maik ziii. 32. X John ▼. 30. 
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Him that put all things under Him, that God may be all in 
all,*'* These passages, it is plain, assert explicitly, unequivo- 
cally, and in so many words, Christ's inferiority to the Father. 
To evade them, or explain them away, or reconcile them in 
any manner with the doctrine of the Trinity, it is not enough 
that we take one possible but doubtful meaning of here and 
there an obscure passage and change it for another possible 
but doubtful meaning. We must take the clear meaning of 
clear passages, and the only meaning which they seem capable 
of bearing, and contradict or overrule it by maintaining ex- 
actly the contrary. Though our Lord said that his Father 
was greater than he, we must believe that he was as great a^ 
his Father; though he said that the Son knew not "of that 
day and that hour," we must believe that the Son did know 
**of that day, and that hour;" though he said, **0f mine own 
self I can do nothing," we must believe that of his own self he 
could do every thing; though his dominion is affirmed to be a 
delegated and temporary dominion, a kingdom which he is to 
deliver up to God, even the Father, and be himself subject^ 
we must believe that he is, and always has been, and always 
must be the same Being with the Father, and ec^ual to him in: 
power and glory. 

God forbid that any one should be hindered in his liberty 
to do this, if he sees fit, and if he thioks it necessary to truth 
and duty. I have charity to» believe that humble and devout 
Trinitarians imagine that there is some way or cither in which 
the passages in question can be reconciled with their peculiar 
tenets. The only way of reconciling them as yet proposed, is 
by the hypothesis of "two natures" m Christ; — the hypothesis, 
I say, for it is not pretended there is a shadow of express au- 
thority in Scripture for this very extraordinary assumption. 
It is an hypothesis, a mere hypothesis, an invention of man's 
wisdom, and on this account, considering the important pur- 
poses it is made to serve, should be regarded with extreme 
jealousy by those who wish to be guided bv the Bible and the 
Bible only. The best that can be said of it is, that learned and 
ingenious men have pronounced it to be a principle, or key of 
interpretation, which it is necessary to assume and apply in 
order to reconcile Scripture with Scripture. 

We deny, however, that it is necessary to assume the hypo- 
thesis of Christ's double nature, in order to reconcile Scripture 
with Scripture. Unitarians find no difficulty in reconciling 
Scripture with Scripture, without the aid of this hypothesis. 
The difficulty felt, does not consist in rectociling the obvious^ 

♦ I Corinthians xv. 24, 98. 
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and prominent sense of the passages in question with the rest 
of Scripture, but in reconciling it with Trinitarian interpreta* 
tions of Scripture. Besides, this boasted principle or key of 
interpretation fails for another reason. Though the hypothec 
sis which we are considering supposes Christ to have had two 
natures, it does not suppose him to have had two distinct 
minds. His mind was one, and this one mind could not, at the 
same time, have been informed and uninformed on the same sub* 
ject; the, same idea could not, at the same moment, have been 
present to it, and absent from it. When, therefore, he posi- 
tively, without qualification, and in so many words, disclaimed 
all knowledge "of that day, and that hour," the question is mot 
whether he knew it by his human nature, or by his divine na- 
ture, but whether he knew it by his one mind; or, in other 
words, whether he knew it at all. If he did, it is fatal tahis 
veracity; if he did not, it is fatal to the Trinitarian key. 

"Christ, " says Dr. Lightfoot, " as the second person of' the' 
Trinity, knew the day, and to say otherwise is blaspheraious; 
but to say that the Messiah knew it hot, who nevertheless was 
the same with the second person of the Trimity, is not blas- 
phemous." "If a Deist were to argue in this manner, "should 
we not call it shufQing? Can George III. know a thing, as kidg 
of England, and be ignorant of it, as elector of Hanover, till it 
is revealed to him by the king of England, who is the same 
elector pf Hanover to whom he reveals it? Is riot this, reveal- 
ing it to himself, who knew it before; and is- not this mere 
sophistry? Surely it is for persons who da not hesitate to 
resort to such expedients to reconcMe the Bible with their 
preconceived opinions, to turn round and accuse their brethren 

of wresting Scripture. 

* # # . # # * 

It is certain that so far as any inferences can be drawn from 
the narrative of our Lord's life, as given by the Evangelists, 
they are entirely on the side of Unitarianism, and against the 
Trinity. 

Go back to the childhood of Jesus, when, as we are told, he 
"increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
man."* Could this have been said of him "with whom is na 
variableness, neither shadow of turning?" If Jesus Christ was 
God in his nature, he milst have been God from the beginning, 
and therefore omniscient from the beginning, and could not, 
of course, have "increased in wisdom." "Then was Jesus led 
up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil, "t This remarkable incident in our Savior's life has 

* Luke ii. 52. t Matthew iv. 1. 
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been variously interpreted; but all agree that he was really 
tempted; not as God is, but "in all points like as we are."* 
Did the three evangelists, who record this event, imagine 
themselves speaking of that Being, of whom it is said, in 
another place, that "he cannot be tempted with evil."t Fre- 
quent mention is made, in the four gospels, of our Lord's 
devotional habits; and it is intimated that he sometimes went 
apart, and spent whole nights in prayer. Does not the very 
act of prayer imply dependence and subordination? And in 
this case, it will not do to say it was his human nature which 
prayed; for it is not a person's nature which prays, but the 
person himself; so that, assuming that Christ was God, when- 
ever Christ prayed, God prayed. Follow him to the garden 
of Gethsemane, and hear him cry out in an agony, "O, my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: neverthe- 
less, not as I will, but as thou wilt."J "ijT it be possible," — 
"not as / will, but as thou wilt;" — was this language; which, 
without guarding at all, the sacred writers would have been 
likely to put into the mouth of one whom they did not regard 
as a distinct being from the Father, dependent on him, and 
submissive to him? "And there appeared an angel unto him 
from heaven, strengthening him."§ Strengthening whom? 
Does the evangelist speak as if he thought it was an angel 
strengthening the Almighty, or an incarnation of the Almighty? 
An Account is given of our Lord's crucifixion, and he is after- 
wards spoken of as dead and buried. In the confession of 
faith used by the Reformed Dutch church in this country, we 
are told, that "in the mean time, the divine nature always 
remained united with the human, even when he laid in the 
grave, and the Godhead did not cease to be in him, any more 
than it did when he was an infant." This, doubtless, a Trin- 
itarian must believe; but would an unprejudiced person infer 
it from the evangelical narrative, either from what is expressly 
asserted, or from any, the most hidden, allusion or implication? 
I pray you to read this narrative again, and then to ask your- 
selves whether the sacred historians appear to have written as 
if their minds were filled and overwhelmed with the thought, 
as admitting the fact that they must have been, that the 
**Godhead" lay entombed for three days in the sepulchre of 
Jesus. 

And here let me remind you, that the hypothesis of "two 
natures in Christ, for peculiar reasons, does not meet or 
satisfy the conditions of the case, and will not help, in any 
Teay, to obviate the particular difliculty now underfconsidera- 

* Hebrews iv. 16. t James L 13. t Matthew zzri. 39. 4 Ixik^ zzii* ^^ 
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lion. Let it be that he had two naturesy human nature sod 

divine nature, corresponding to the two natures in man, 

animal and rational; still it is agreed on all sides that he was 

but one person. His two natures constituted but one person; 

one to think, to act, to enjoy, to suffer. A man, it is tru«, 

may suffer in his animal nature, what he does not suffer in his 

rational nature, and in his rational nature what he does not in 

his animal nature; but it is not true in either case, correctly 

speaking, that his animal nature suffers, or that his rational 

nature suffers: it is the man himself that suffers. The ms of 

Jesus, to borrow a significant term which has lately come into 

use to express personality, that which thought, acted, enjoyed, 

suffered — the me of Jesus was one; and this one me, it we 

believe in the Trinity, we must believe was God. 



Art. 6.— vaunting AND VAUNTED PROSELYTES. 

It certainly becomes a man who has had such experience 
of his fallibility, as to have made any essential change in his 
religious opinions, not to be very obtrusive in bringing himself 
before the public, and alleging his own changing views in wit- 
ness of the truth. But the fact is totally the reverse with 
many new made proselytes, who have been kind enough to 
edify the world with the story of their conversion. Very 
lately, we have been led to mourn the brazen faced assump- 
tion of several of these gentlemen. We do not blame them 
for having their minds open to conviction, or for changing 
their opinions, but we blame them for trumpeting f(Mrth their 
experience to the world in such confident tones, and for their 
turning so unkindly upon the denominations, which they have 
just left. 

First comes Rev. Calvin Colton — the recent convert firom 
Presbyterianism to Episcopacy. We observe by an article in 
the Gambler Observer, that the Episcopalians were at first rather 
shy at receiving their new brother into their graces. And do 
wonder at it, for this Reverend gentleman has gone through lo 
many changes, that, as a witty writer has said, it was neces- 
sary to stereotype his book on "The Religious state of the 
Country, with Reasons for preferring Episcopacy," lest the 
fickle author, might meanwhile change his mind again. Mr* 
Colton has. been, so a writer in the Quarterly Christian Spec- 
tator assures us, ^'pastor of a Presbyterian Church in Biitavia» 
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^ew York, — afterwards chaplain to a ^'certain classical iii« 
ititution*' in Massachusetts^— *next a travelling correspondent 
rf the New York Observer, and at the same time author of 
books, published in London, to recommend American revivals, 
and defend American character, and to aid in the controversy 
aboat church and state^ — then for a twelve-month a candidate 
for some employment suitable to the dignity of a man, who 
having written a pamphlet against the bishop of London, and 
having seen tlie self same bishop at the king's levee, was yet 
alive, — and now at last (post tot discrimina tutus!) a deacon in 
the Protestant Episcopal church in the United States of 
America." What presumption in this wind changing War- 
wick to set forth his newly adopted opinions so pertmaciously. 
What assurance have even his Episcopalian brethren, that be 
will "change no more?" 

Next to Rev. Calvin Col ton, with his book in favor of Epis- 
copacy^ and recanting Presbyterianism, comes Rev. Pierce 
Connelly^ with a letter and farewell sermon announcing his 
conversion from Episcopacy to Catholicism. Mr. Connelly 
was rector of the Episcopal church in Natchez, Mississippi. 
In his farewell sermon to his people, and in his letter to Dr. 
Otey, Bishop of Tennessee, he says he has been led by the 
agitation of the controversy in this country, to a laborious 
study of the merits of Catholicism and Protestantism, and has 
adopted the former faith. He has now crossed the ocean, to 
study under the auspices of the Pope and the shades of St. 
Peters. We will not speak harshly of him, for his evident 
self-sacrifice shews his honesty, and his publications are rather 
in the course of his duty, than obtrusions of his opinions upon 
the public. 

Next comes a Rev. Mr. Kentley, we believe that is his 
name, who has been converted from Unitarianism to Episco- 
pacy. This is this gentleman's second conversion. For he 
was an Episcopalian before becoming Unitarian. Wonderful 
cause have his present brethren in the faith to vaunt his con- 
version — wondrous modesty must he have to thrust his fickle 
opinions before the public mind! Yet his conversion is trum- 
peted forth from every Episcopalian Journal. 

Now in all three of these cases, the different parties have 
Pejoiced in the proselyte to their ranks, and articles have 
ippeared in their papers, headed ^'Presbyterianism on the 
nme,** and **Episcopacy triumphant" — "Episcopacy going 
town** — ^^'Catholicism triumphant" — -"Unitarianism going 
iown" — ^'Orthodoxy victorious." We do not say these are 
be exact titleSf but the substance and spirit of them. 

21 
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Nqw what folly is such vaunting! Just as if a few such 
cases were any criterion of the progress of the truth or of anjr 
particular denomination. 

We might boast of the accessions made to our own rank 
from other denominations, but we will not trumpet fortl 
namesi A few facts, however, we will mention. If Mr. 
Kehtley*s example be quoted in proof of the decline of Unita- 
nanism in England, we can quote a large number of seceden 
from the orthodbx to the Unitarian church in England. One 
of the most distinguished of our preachers in London was till 
recendy a Baptist, and thronged audiences bear witness to 
his zeal and power. We could mention several cases of con- 
versions of clergymen to our principles in the western and 
southern country not far from this vicinity — what is very 
remarkable, two cases of ministers, who became Unitarians, 
without hearing any Unitarian preaching, or even knowing 
there was any such denomination of Christians. We might 
allude to the denomination of Christians, or Unitarian Bap- 
tists, who are spreading a simple evangelical Unitarian- 
ism among the unlettered in all regions of our country. We 
might quote the long array <of our elder preachers, most of 
whom are seceders from the orthodox ranks. But we will not 
obtrude a chapter of names before the public eye. Oar 
brethren, who have adopted our opinions, will, we trust, ad- 
vocate the truth in which they so rejoice, in every suitable 
way, but we hope they will not trumpet their names and ex- 
perience forth into the world, nor be such vaunted and vaunt- 
ing proselytes as these Coltons, Connelleys, Kentleys, and 
their brethren. s. a 

Louisville. 

In defence, however, we may be permitted to take the trum- 
pet and blow one answering note. We insert the following 
extract: 

CONVERSIONS fo UNlf ARIANISM IN ENGLAND. 

. '*In the publication which records the apostacy of Mr. Keutle^, meotion is ondi 
of seven cfeimncn, several of whom almost, simultaneously with Mi. K*s rdapw 
and dismissal^ and all within a few years, have ihenbunced the doctriiHl bf tbt 
Trinity and voluntarily resigned their pidtdral cbnnections — two "with ttie inds- 
pendants, one with the Calvinists, one with the Baptists, one with the CtmA 
of Scotland, one with the Episcopal, and one >vith the Roman Catholic Qmck. 
Six of these are now pastors over respectable Ui^itarian congregations in diflbmt 
parts of England and Scotland, and the Seventh is contributmg no less nffw^lMBjr 
for the promulgation of Gospel truth by the abte and eloquent expositions ni 
defences of pure Protestantism, which have proce^ed from his pen. The CtdM»- 
lic church especially must regret that such a disciple has left her altars. I kn 
refer to the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, to whoto 'Practical Evidence agimll 
Catholicism^* I tefer those who are desiroas of seexi^ « statement of the hmf Mi 
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pUHf«i procen Uoough which his mind pused, pmrioatly to hit tdoptioif of tho 
imtionai, choeiing, and acriptural riews of Unitarian Christianity. And thej 
may also see, if they wish, that the other excellent confessors to the truth of w 
9&me doctrines, having many and strong predilections in favor of other systems, 
had to so through sc^cely a less severe mental and moral conflict to which 
MOthfaig but a noble independence, a pore conscience, and a free judgment could 
have made them equal. The very fact, that they have in despite of ul joined an 
unpopular sect every where spoken against, removes any thing like the suspicion 
•f woridly interest or reputation.** 



Aet.7— THE ATHEIST'S DREAM, 

[From the German of Richter.] 

The purpose of this fiction is the excuse of its boldness. 
■Men deny the Divine existence with as little feeling as the 
most assert it. Even in our true systems, we go on collecting 
mere words, play-marks and medals, as raisers do coin» — and 
not till late do we transform the words into feelings, the coins 
into enjoyments. A man may for twenty years believe the 
immortdity of the soul — in the one and twentieth, in some 
great moment, he for the first time discovers with amake- 
meat the rich meaning of this belief, the warmth of this 
Jfaphtha-welL 

Of such sort, too, was my terror, at the poisonous stifling 
vapor which floats out round the heart of him who for the 
first time enters the school of atheism. I could with less pain 
<leny immortality than deity; there I should lose but a world 
covered with mists, here I should lose the present world, 
namelv, the sun thereof: the whole spiritual universe is 
dashed asunder by the hand of atheism, into numberless 
quick-silver points of ikfe'*, which glitter, run, waver, fly 
together or asunder, without unity or continuance. No one 
in creation is so alone, as the denier of God; he mourns, with 
an orphaned heart that has lost its great Father, by the corpse 
of Nature, which no world-spirit moves and holds together, 
and which grows in its grave; and he mourns by that corpse 
till he himself crumbles off from it The whole world lies 
before him, like the Egyptian Sphinx of stone, half buried in 
the sand: and the All is the cold iron mask of a formless 
Eternity. * * * 

I merely remark farther, that with the belief of Atheism, 
the belief of Immortality is quite compatible; for the same 
Necessity which m this ]}h threw rny light dew-drop of 9, Mc 
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into a jSower-bell, — under one Sun, can repeat that proeess 
in a second life; — nay, more easily embody me — ^the second 
time — than the first. 

If we hear in childhood, that the dead, about midni^t, 
when our sleep reaches near the soul^ and darkens even our 
dreams, awake out of theirs, and in the church mimic the 
worship of the living, we shudder at Death by reason of the 
dead, and in the night solitude turn away our eyes from the 
long silent windows of the church, and fear to search in their 
gleaming, whether it proceed from the moon. 

Childhood, and rather its terrors than its raptures, take 
wings and radiate again in dreams, and sport like fire-flies m 
the little night of the soul. Crush not these flickering sparb! 
leave us even our dark painful dreams as higher half-shadows 
of reality! And wherewith will you replace to tid thost 
dreams which bear us away from under the tumult of the 
waterfall into the still heights of childhood, where the stream 
of life yet ran silent to its little plain, and flowed towaids its 
abysses a mirror of the Heaven? 

I was lying once on a summer evening in the sunshine; 
and fell asleep. Methought I awoke in the chorchyaid. 
The downrolHn^ wheels of the steeple-clock, -which was 
striking eleven, had awoke me. In the emptied night-heaven 
I looked for the Sun; for I thought an eclipse was veiling Um 
with the Moon. All the graves were open, and the iron iom 
of the charnel-house were swinging to and fro by inviaiNe 
hands. On the walls flitted shadows which piroceeded fimn 
no one, and other shadows stretched upwards in the pale air. 
In the open coflins none now lay sleeping, but the cfafldren. 
Over the whole heaven hung, in large folds, a grey, soltry 
mist, which a giant shadow-like vapor was drawing: d^vn. 
nearer, closer and hotter. Above me I heard the distant AH 
of avalanches; under me the first step of a boundless earth- 
quake. The church wavered up and down with two inter- 
minable Dissonances which struggled with each other in it; 
endeavoring in vain to mingle in unison. At times a grey 
glimmer hovered along the windows, and under it the lead ana 
iron fell down molten. The net of the mist, and the tottering 
earth brought me into that hideous temple; at the door « 
which, in two poison bushes, two glittering basilisks lay 
brooding. I passed through unknown shadows, on whom 
ancient centuries were impressed. All the shadows were 
standing round the empty Altar; and in all, not the heart, bat 
the breast quivered and pulsedt One dead man only» wi^ 
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tmd just been buried there still lay in his coffin without quiv- 
ering breast; and on his smiling countenance stood a happy 
dream. But at the entrance of one living, he awoke, and 
smiled no longer; he lifted his heavy eyelids, but within was 
no eye; and in his beating breast there lay instead of a heart 
a wound. He held up his hands, and folded them to pray; 
but the arms lengthened out and dissolved, and the hands, 
still folded together, fell away. Above, on the church-dome, 
stood the dial-plate of Eternity^ whereon no number appeared, 
and which was its own index; but a b{ack finger pointed 
thereon, and the dead sought to see the time by it. 

Now sank from aloft a noble, high form, with a look of in- 
effaceable sorrow, down to the Altar, and all the dead cried 
4>ut, "ChristJ is there no God?" He answered, "There is none!" 
The whole shadow of each then shuddered, not the breast 
alone; and one after the other, all, in this shuddering, shook 
into pieces. 

' Christ continued: "I went through the Worlds, I mounted 
into the Suns, and flew with the Galaxies through the wastes 
of Heaven; but there is no God! I descended as far as Being 
casts its shadow, and looked down into the abyss and cried, 
"Father, where art thou?*' But I heard only the everlasting 
storm which no one guides, and the gleaming Rainbow of 
Oreation hung without a Sun that made it, over the abyss, 
and trickled down. And when I looked up to the immeasu- 
rable world for the Divine Eye^ it glared on me with an empty, 
black, bottomless Eye-sock^; and Eternity lay upon Chaos, 
eating it and ruminating it. Cry on, ye Dissonances; ory 
away the Shadows, for He is noti" 

The pale grown shadows flitted away, as white vapor, 
which frost has formed, with the warm breath disappears; 
and all was void. O, then came, fearful for the heart, the 
dead children who had been awakened in the Church yard 
into the Temple, and cast themselves before the high Form 
on the Altar, and said, "Jesus, have we no Fatherl" And he 
answered, with streaming tears, "We are all orphans, I and 
you; we are without Father!" 

Then shrieked the Dissonances still louder — the quivering 
walls of the Temple parted asunder, and the Temple and the 
Children sank down, and the whole Earth arid the Sun sunk 
after it, and the whole Universe sank with its immensity bcf- 
fore us; and above on the summit of immeasurable Nature, 
stood Christ, and gazed down into the Universe chequered 
with its thousand buns, as into the Mine bored out of thi^ 

« 
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Eternal night, in which the Suns run like mine-IampSy and 
the Galaxies like silver veins. 

And as he saw the grinding press of Worlds, the torch- 
dance of celestial wild-hres, and the coral banks of beating 
hearts; and as he saw how world after world shook off its 
glimmering souls upon the Sea of Death, as a water-bubUe 
scatters swimming lights on the waves, then Majestic as the 
Highest of the Finite, he raised his eyes towards the Nothing- 
ness, and towards the void Immensity, and said: ^^Dead, dumb 
Kothingness! Cold, everlasting necessityl Frantic Chance! 
know ye what this is that lies beneath youl When will ye 
crush the Universe in pieces, and me? Chance, knowcst thou 
what thou doest, when with thy hurricanes thou walkest 
through that snow-powder of Stars, and extinguisheth Sun 
after Sun, and that sparkling dew of heavenly light goes out, 
as thou passes t over it? How is each so solitary in this wide 
grave of All, I am alone with myself! O Father! O Father! 
where is thy infinite bosom that I might rest upon it? Ah, if 
each soul is its own Father and creator, why can it not be its 
own destroyer too? 

"Is this beside me yet a man? Unhappy one! Your little 
life is the sigh of Nature, or only its echo; a convex mirror 
throws its rays into that dust-cloud of dead men's ashes, down 
on the Earth, and thus you, cloud-formed wavering phantasms 
arise. Look down into the abyss over which clouds of ashes 
are moving; mists full of Worlds rock up from the Sea of 
Death; the Future is a mounting mist, and the Present is a 
falling one. Knowest thou thy earth again!" 

Here Christ looked down, and his eyes filled with tears, and 
he said: "Ah, I was once there; I was still happy then; I had 
still my Infinite Father, and looked up cheerfully from the 
mountains into the immeasurable Heaven, pressed my man- 
gled breast on his healing form, and said, even in the bitter- 
ness of death: **Father, take thy son from this bleeding hill, 
and lift him to thy heart!" Ah, ye too happy inhabitants of 
earth, ye still believe in Him. Perhaps even now your sun is 
going down, and ye kneel amid blossoms, and brightness, and 
tears, and lift trustful hands, and cry with joy-streaming eyes 
to the opened Heaven: "Me too thou knowest. Omnipotent, 
and all my wounds; and at death thou receivest me, and closest 
them all." ^Unhappy creatures, at death they will not be 
closed! Ah, when the sorrow-laden lays himself, with g«lW 
back into the Earth, to sleep till a fairer Morning full of 'firuth, 
full of Virtue and Joy — he awakens in stormy Chaos, in the 
everlasting Midnight, — and there comes no morning, and no 
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soft healing hand, and no Infinite Father! Mortal, beside me( 
if thou still livest, pray to Him; else hast thou lost him forever!" 

And as I fell down, and looked into the sparkling Universe, 
I saw the upborne Rings of the Giant Serpent, the Serpent of 
Eternity, which had coiled itself around the AH of Worlds — 
and the Rings sank down, and encircled the All doubly; and 
then it encircled itself innumerable ways round Nature, and 
swept the Worlds from their places, and crashing, squeezed 
the Temple of Immensity together, into the church of a bury- 
ing ground, — and all grew strait, dark, fearful, — and an im- 
measurably extended Hammer was to strike the last hour of 
Time, and shiver the Universe asunder, . . . when i awoke. 

My soul wept for joy, that I could still pray to God; and the 
joy and the weeping, and the faith on Him were my prayer. 
And as I arose, the sun was glowing deep behind the full-pur- 
pled corn-ears, and casting meekly the gleam of its twilight 
red on the little moon, which was rising in the east, without 
an aurora, and between the sky and the earth a gay, transient 
air-people was stretching out its short wings, and living, as 
I did, before the Infinite Father; and from all nature around 
me flowed peaceful chimes, as from distant evening bells. — 
Foreign Review, 



Art. a— HORSE RACING. 

How far it is justifiable for a man to give his presence to 
scenes, which he does not approve, I cannot exactly say. I 
think, however, that we may safely visit any scenes of popular 
dissipation, when we go for the sake of studying human nature, 
as manifested by this dissipation, and when we make it known, 
that our presence is far from implying our approbation. But 
however this may be, whether right or wrong, I went to the 
great race, that has lately agitated the whole south-western 
world, and decided the rival claims of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see for the palm of having the best horses. And I am not 
sorry for having gone. I am a wiser man for the experience 
of that hour. I shall never wish to make a second experiment, 
however. 

Our city was filled with visiters from all parts of the coun- 
try, several days before the race — so much filled, that in our 
be^t^hotels, numbers were obliged to sleep on the floor, and as 
for ourselves, we slept the first night in- an upper entry, and 
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the second night, although happy enough to obtain a Toom» 
were not blessed with a musquito bar, and were of course half- 
devoured by these merciless land-sharks, ycleped musquitoes. 

We went to the race-ground at the appointed hour, and 
secured a good seat, having the honor of Gov. Poindexter and 
Mr. Clay's company, among other distinguished personages. 
The sround was covered with horsemen, pedestrians, and 
vehictes of all sorts, and riders of all colors. 

The horses were led forth — the pride of Kentucky, Ro- 
dolph, a bay of no very remai'kable beauty of form, but evi- 
dently of noble spirit; and Angora, the glory of Tennessee, a 
rather slightly framed mare, — and riders and saddles were 
weighed — the little mulatto riders in red and green caps and 
jackets mounted — the drum tapped — away went the steeds. 
The mare took the lead the first mile, but was passed the 
second mile, and entirely distanced in the third. Rodolph 
beats — Kentucky wins the money — the air rings with tri- 
umphant shouts. 

I never saw such excitement as at the result of this race. 
Men shouted with voices neither human nor heavenly. They 
laughed, they cried for joy — they swore — they shook hands — 
they embraced. Two men near me ran up to each other in an 
ecstacy ef joy, and the smaller (they were both rather portly) 
took the larger in his arms and carried him across the stand. 
The whole multitude were beside themselves. Who were 
winners and who losers, was painted on each countenance. I 
was disgusted and pained, and yet could not but laugh. 

These races are to be condemned — entirely condemned. In 
the first place, because they are brutal — a brutal trial of the 
noble anipals' speed and strength. The Tennessee Angora 
was so injured by the exertion, that she was not expect^ to 
live. 

Secondly, they are productive of much distress. Thousandst 
nay, hundreds of thousands changed hands at this single race. 
Many men, we understand, staked their entire fortunes, and 
many, we know, staked large sums who could not afford to lose. 

Thirdly, they are demoralizing. Swearing, drunkenness, 
and almost every vice flourishes at a horse-race. But moxt 
than this, the minds of the community are fevered with ex- 
citement — men are crazy with the gaming spirit — they are 
unsettled in their feelings — they are thrown off from their 
regular business habits — their relish for the quiet joys of life 
is poisoned. These sports are the great origin of the gambling 
spirit) that is the curse of this community, and which many t 
ruined family mourns. 
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But it is said these sports are necessary^ in order tQ keep 
alive an interest in horses, and to improve the breed. What — 
degrade the morals of men, in order to improve the breed of 
horses? Absurd and wicked! Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether the racers do improve the breed of horses. The 
racers themselves are good for nothing but racing. And cer- 
tainly there is inducement enough to procure good stud 
horses, without the stimulus of the race course. This is done, 
in those parts of the country where racing is not in vogue. 
In a horse-racing community, there may indeed be a select 
number of horses that are peculiarly good. But is it not a 
fact, that the common horses are decidedly inferior? Let any 
one compare the horses in common use in the south and in the 
east, and then judge of the effects of racing on the breed of 
horses. 

Again, it is said, that men must have excitement, and it 

may as well come in this form, as in any other — ^that the love 

of pleasure is inherent, and must find vent in some way, and 

that the race ground is as. harmless as any thing that could be- 

substituted. Now, we allow, that our population must have 

amusements and excitement. We are not for lessening the 

number of amusements, but for increasing them. But we do 

think that horse-racing, instead of serving as a vent to the 

excited mind, rather creates the fevered spirit, which proper 

kinds of amusement ought to allay. Many are made gam- 

Mers by the contagious enthusiasm of the hour, who went to 

tbe race^^ourse resolved not to bet. We will own, that we 

felt this contagion, and would have gladly joined in the 

betting, had not conscience spoken louder than the inspiring 

-crowd. 

One reflection in closing this hasty sketch, one cheering reflec- 
tion. What a view of the capacity of mankind for improvement 
is given by the sight of thronged multitudes, mingling their 
sympathies, and each inflaming the ardor of each. The sym- 
pathy may be for an unworthy or evil cause, but still there is 
manifestation of a power* which in right hands may be made 
to regenerate the world. When men are assembled in multi- 
tudes, the emotion, that is first started, runs through the whole, 
gathering strength as it goes. The emotion may be one of 
generosity or benevolence, instead of the selfish passions of a 
horse race. There are seasons when crowds have been 
warmed with the enthusiasm of virtue and generosity, and 
even of piety, and involuntary bursts of emotion have prc^ 
claimed the moral law written on the heart. ** At such times," 
BBy^ a noble mind, ^<how is it possible to avoid indulging the 
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secret exclamation; 'What materials are here for the hw- 
giver and statesman, and what a scene might human socieiy 
become, if the seeds of goodness, so liberally sown by the band 
of Heaven, were fostered by the care of more diligent culti- 



vators!" 
LouisviUe* 



Art. 9.— WISER THAN THE SAVIOR. 

We copy the following curious specimen of modern Ultra- 
ism from the "Churchman" of New York. It was oric^in- 
ally published in the Quarterly Christian Spectator, 357tb 
page, June number. The Spectator is an orthodox Congre^« 
tionalist Journal. Two of its names, "Orthodox" and "Chns- 
tian," ought to be dropped, if the following is a good specimen 
of its doctrine: * 

**They who idolize the form of the Lord^s Prayer.^ would 
do well to remember that it says nothing of Christ f or redemp- 
tion through his blood. When it was given to Uie.,disciple9r 
the great doctrines of the Cross could not properly be intro- 
4luoed as topics of prayer, for the time had not come. Bat 
now, since redemption is completed, the Lord's Prayer has 
ceased to be, strictly speaking, a Christian prayer, because it 
has no allusion to Christ. We regard it as a most admiraUe 
form, considering its date. We approve of its occasional use, 
and would detract nothing from its sacredness or value. But 
it is a singular fact, that for reasons already stated, it is much 
admired by Deists and Unitarians. See Pope's Universal 
Prayer. Had Christ given a form of prayer, after his ascen- 
sion, we doubt not it would have been essentially different" 

Is not thfa very curious? Setting aside its absurdity and 
almost blasphemy, is it not quite new? The coupling of Deists 
and Unitarians together is is old expedient of Bigotry. We 
are a little surprised, indeed, that the writer did not say, 
**Deists or Unitarians, for it would have better suited the 
spirit of his article, and too great bitterness is of course out of 
the question in such cases. Nor is there any thing new in the 
writer's mode of iridirect attack upon Unitarians. We thought 
(yesterday) that all methods of attack and grounds of abuse 
were long ago exhausted. But it is certainly new to make 
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the preference which Unitarians have uniformly shown (for 
we cannot deny the charge) to the Lord's Prayer, a circum« 
stantial proof that they are no Christians. 

This is by the way. We care little for the attack, direct 
or indirect, of such men as the author of the above extract. 
Let them rant, to their hearts' content. Before they have 
learnt "what spirit they are of," except they learn faster than 
such men generally do, their churches will have become wise 
enough to despise them. The people learn faster than their 
pastors in many instances. 

In regard to the objection made to the Lord's Prayer, we 
think that it comes legitimately from an orthodox Christian. 
We wonder at any one's being bold enough to make it, but we 
do not see how it can be repelled upon orthodox principles. 
Vary the words of the prayer, so as to alter it in no essential 
respect, — put precisely the same meaning in other language, 
and there is not an orthodox minister in the land who would 
be satisfied with it. Pope's Universal Prayer finds no friends, 
as it is said, except "Deists and Unitarians." The writer in 
the Spectator is consistent, and rejects both for the same 
reasons; they contain nothing of the atoning blood of Christ. 
If he were a good reasoner, he would make this fact a ground 
of objection against his peculiar doctrines, not against the 
prayer which his master gave to his disciples in so solemn a 
manner, saying, "After this manner pray ye!" But to what 
lengths will not prejudice carry men? The prayer taught by 
Jesus Christ himself not a Christian prayer! — very good, con- 
sidering the date! And thus Jesus himself is exhibited as 
teaching a deistical prayer, because, the peculiar doctrines of 
t)rthodoxy are not included! 

We repeat, that the writer is consistent. The Lord's 
Prayer is not an orthodox, not a trinitarian prayer. The 
same remark is true of his own prayer to The Father, before 
his death. They are not such prayers as a Trinitarian would 
give to his disciples, or offer himself, for they teach, not even 
by plain allusions, any one leading Trinitarian doctrine. 

Is not this worthy of remark, in the controversy between 
us and the orthodoxy The Lord taught his disciples to pray, 
and prayed himself, and in both cases the prayers are Unita* 
rian. Either the prayers are deficient in point of vital im- 
portance, or orthodoxy is wise above what is written. Which 
IS more probable? Which is the best teacher in prayer, Christ 
or the "Spectator?" Foif tout part. We are content to follow 
the former. If we cah> \irith a full heart, offer up the prayer 
which Jesus taught, it is toough^t wilt b^ Well with us« 
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And hereafter, when we hear the prayers and exhortationai 
of Unitarians stigmatiied as deisticai and well enough as fsr 
as they go, but not such as to satisfy a Christian, we shidl call 
to mind the words, "that the Lord's prayer has ceased to be, 
strictly speaking, a Christian prayer." w* g. k. 

>Sii^. Louis, 

Note. It is proper to State, that the "Churchman** quotes 
the above extract with strong disapprobation. In this, that 
journal is right, even if not logical. Although sufficiently 
narrow-minded, its editor is considerably in advance of the 
writer in tlie Spectator. 



Am. 10.— the MORAVIANS, OR CHURCH OF 
THE UNITED BRETHREN. 

The church of the United Brethren (first established by that 
name about the year 1460) traces its descent from the Scla- 
vinian branch of the Greek church, which was spread through' 
out Bohemia and Moravia, as well as the ancient Dalmatia, 
As early as the ninth century, the Gospel was introduced 
among these Sclavonic nations, at first among the BulgarianSf 
who were the most powerful tribe. 

The Bohemian and Moravian churches always shewed an 
evangelical simplicity in their creed and worship. They never 
properly submitted to the Pope's authority. They held com- 
munion for ages with the Waldenses, irom whose bishopf 
Stephen, they received that Episcopal ordination which gives 
them, in the minds of the Episcopalians of our day, the right 
to be considered as belonging to the only true Christian church. 
They were the early and constant friends of religious reforma- 
tion. Wickliffe's writings were known to them by a transla- 
tion, and John Huss, who is properly called the disciple of 
Wickliffe, found them his ready and zealous followers. With 
all the great Reformers, the Brethren held the most friendly com- 
munion, and were acknowledged to be a true apostolical cnurcb« 

The church of the United Brethren was, as we have saidi 
established in 1460. The elements had been long gather- 
ing, but the immediate cause of the formation of the chorch 
was the t]n:annical assumption of the Pope, and the temporisinf 
treachery of Rokyzan, who, though convinced of the truth « 
the doctrines of Hussf was the friend and the enemy of hif 
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followers, just as it favored his interests or ambition. They 
were no sooner known as "Fratres Legis Christi," or "Breth- 
ren according to Christ," than they were persecuted, as 
heretics. These persecutions continued until the final banish- 
ment of the Protestant nobility and clergy from Bohemia and 
Moravia, in 1627. We cannot imagine any thing more 
pathetic than the flight of the venerable Comenius, a Moravian 
minister, and one of the most learned and pious men of the 
age. He fled with a part of his men through Silesia into 
Poland. On the summit of the mountains forming the boun- 
dary, he turned his sorrowful eyes towards Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, and kneeling down with his brethren there, implored 
God, with many tears, that he would not take away the light 
of his holy word from these two provinces, but preserve in 
them a remnant for himself. Montgomery, the son of Mora- 
vian parents, and himself imbued with Moravian piety thus 
sings of the scene of this Patriarch's flight: 

""\^T\cn poor Comenius, with his little flock, 
Escaped the wolves, and from the boundaiy rock, 
Cast o'er Moravian hills a look of woe, 
Saw the green vales expand, the waters flow, 
And, happier years revolving in his mind. 
Caught every sound that murmured on the wind; 
As if his eye could never thence depart, 
As if his ear was seated iu his heart, 
And his full soul would thence a passage break, 
To leave the body for his country's sake; 
While on his knees he pour'd the fervent prayer, 
That God would make that martyr-land his care, 
And nourish in its ravaged soil a root 
Of Gregor's Tree, to bear perennial fruit." 

This pious prayer was answered. A remnant rms saved. 
**In 1721 (ninety four years after the flight of Comenius) the 
Church of the United Brethren was revived by the persecuted 
refugees from Moravia (descendants of the old confessors of 
that name,) who were led from time to time by Christian 
David (himself a Moravian, but educated in the Lutheran 
persuasion,) to settle on an uncultivated piece of land, on the 
estate belonging to Count Zinzendorfy in Lusatia. Christian Da- 
vid^ who was a carpenter, began the work of building a church 
in this wilderness, by striking his axe into a tree, and exclaim- 
ing — **Here hath tlie sparrow found an Jwuse^ and the swallow 
a nest for himself; even thine altars, O Lord God of Host sf 
They named the settlement Hermhut, or the Lord's Watch. 

^Gregory was the first Patriarch of the Brethren. 
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After the lapse of nearly a century, during "which the 
refugees of the Brethren's churches, in Saxony, Poland, and 
Prussia, were nearly lost among the people with whom they 
associated, and the small remnant that continued at Moravia 
kept up the fire on their family altars, while in their churches 
it was utterly extinct, a new persecution against this small 
remnant drove many of them from their homes, who, under 
the conduct of Christian Davidy finding an asylum on the 
estates of Count Zinzendarfy founded near Bertholsdorf the 
first congregation of the revived Church of the United Breth- 
ren. On the 8th of June 1732, Christian Davids with four 
of the first fugitives that arrived in Lusatia, were presented to 
Count Zinzendorps grandmother, who instantly gave them 
protection, and promised to furnish them with the means 
of establishing themselves on one of her family estates. Count 
Zinzendorf himself gives the following accout of the circum- 
stances under which he fixed upon the situation for these 
settlers. He proposed a district called the Hutbergy near the 
high road to Zittau. It was objected, by some who knew the 
place, that there was no water there: he answered, "6rorf %m 
able to heipf'* and the following morning early he repaired 
thither to observe the rising of the vapors, that he might de- 
termine where a well might be dug. The next morning he 
again visited the place alone, and satisfied himself of its eligi' 
bility for a settlement. He adds, "I laid the misery and desire 
of these people before God with many tears, beseeching Him, 
that his hand might be with me and frustrate my measures if 
they were any way displeasing to him. I said further to the 
Lord: V'pon this spot, I willy in thy name, build the first house 
for them. In the mean time, the Moravians returned to the r 
farm-house, (where they had been previously lodged,) having k 
brought their families thither out of their native countrj'. 
These I assisted to the best of my power, and then went to 
Hennersdorf to acquaint my lady (his grandmother afore- 
mentioned) with the resolution I had taken. She made do 
objection, and immediately sent the poor strangers a cow, that 
they might be furnished with milk for their little children, and 
she ordered me to show them the trees to be cut down for 
their building." 

"In 1632, when the congregation at Hermhut consisted of 
about six hundred persons, including children, the two first 
missionaries sailed for the Danish Island of St. Thomas, to 
preach the gospel to the negroes, and such was their devotioa 
to the good work, that being told that they could not have in- 
tercourse otherwise with the objects of their Christian com* 
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Qn, they determined to sell themselves for slaves on their 
al, and work with the blacks in the plantations. But 
jacrifice was not required. Many thousand negroes have 
been truly converted in the West Indies. 
atthew Stack and Frederick Boenischy. two young men, 
y at work together, preparing a piece of ground for a 
ing place at Herrnhut, disclosed to each other their dis- 
desires to offer themselves to the congregation as mission^ 
to Greenland. They therefore became joint candidates, 
liderable delay, however occurred; and when it was at 
th determined to attempt the preaching of the gospel 
3, Frederick Boenisch being on a distant journey, Christian 
id was appointed to conduct thither Matthew Stach and 
jousin Christian Stach, who sailed from Copenhagen on 
lOthof April, 1733, and landed at Ball's River on the 20th 
[ay following. 

he Church of the United Brethren, as revived under Zin- 
[orf, was more an association than a sect — more marked 
he mode of life and discipline, than by any peculiar creed. 
y received members of the different Protestant denomina- 
■? into their community without stretching their faith on 
Procrustes bed of a dogmatic creed. They adhered sim- 
to the Scriptures, as the foundation of their faith. The 
it aim of their preaching was, what we think all preaching 
lid be, to make Christ in all his sayings, actions ^d sut- 
igs, manifest to men in his divine glory. 

hey have been early and most distinguished missionaries 
le gospel to all lands. The icy hills and plains of Green- 
— the wild forests of North America — the slave-cursed 
of the Indies were the scene of their sufferings and their 
LStrations. Let their own poet again speak: 

^'Greenland lay wrapt in nature* heaviest shade; 
Thither the ensign of the cross they bore; 
The gaunt barbarians met them on the shore; 
With joy and wonder hailing from afar, 
Through polar storms the light of Jacobus star. 

Where toll Okio*8 streams, Missouri's floods, 

Beneath the umbnige of eternal woods, 

The Red Man roam*d, the hunter-warrior wild; 

On him the everlasting gospel smiled: 

His heart was awed, confounded, pierced, subdued, 

Divinely melted, moulded, and renewed: 

The bold base savage, nature's harshest clodt 

^se from the dust the image of his God- 
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And thou poor Negro, scomM of all mankind; 

Thou dumb and impotent, and deaf and blind; 

Thou dead in. spirit! toil-degraded slave, 

Crushed by the curse on Adam to the grave; 

The messengers of peace, o'er land and sea, 

That sought the sons of sorrow, stoopM to thee. 

— ^Thc captive rais'd his slow and sullen eye; 

He knew no friend, nor deemed a friend was nigh. 

Till the sweet tones of pity touched his ears. 

And mercy bath'd his bosom with her tears; 

Strange were those tones, to him those tears were strange; 

He wept and wonder'd at the mighty change, 

Felt the quick pang of keen compunction dart^ 

And heard a small still whisper in his heart, 

A voice from Heaven, that bade the outcast rise 

From shame on earth to glory in the skie»." 

Moravian congregations are scattered throughoat Europe 
and America. Each congregation has its own board of gov- 
ernment, which is, however, subject to the great central 
Board of Elders of the Unity, At the death of Count Zinzen- 
dorf, three departments of government were established— the 
Diaconary for the management of funds — ^the Missionary 
Board, and the Board of I&ucation. 

In Europe there are about 14,000 Moravian Brethren at 
present, and in America about 4000. 

For an account of their very interesting social and religious 
rites, their mode of life, <fec. the reader, without going to any 
more remote authorities, is referred to the Encyclopedia 
Americana — to a paper in the German Prince's "Tutti Frutti," 
and to Montgomery's Poem of "Greenland." The influence 
of the Moravian community upon the Methodist connection, 
whose founder, Wesley, was quite intimate with the commu- 
nity, is a subject of considerable interest; We have not seen 
any sketch of the account which Mr. Butler gives of the 
destruction of the towns in Pennsylvania, in any history of 
the United Brethren. His plain, historic sketch is more touch- 
ing, th^n poetic art could make it. The destruction of 
Wyoming by the Indians, in 1778, had a bloody retribution in 
this horrid massacre of peaceful Indians, by the whites, in 
1781. There is nothing in Campbell's "Gertrude of Wyoming,** 
more pathetic than the following unadorned tale. Sad is it 
that the land of William Penn should have been the theatre 
of two such barbarities. 0, 
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Ut. 11.— destruction op the MORAVIAN 

TOWNS, 

On the Muskingum River in Ohioy in 1781. 

As early as the middle of the 15th century, a sect of harm- 
ess and peaceable Christians sprung up in Moravia, in the 
Dominioni of Austria, amid the general fermentation, which 
leems sd remarkably to have seized the public mind in Europe, 
ibout that time. These Christians, under the title of Mora- 
irians, or United Brethren, established themselves about the 
"niddle of the 16th century in Pennsylvania, at Freedenshutten, 
3n Big Beaver, Wyolussing, and Sheshequon, on the Susque- 
lanna. Here, these exemplary fathers devoted themselves to 
Christianizing and civilizing the Indians, with signal success. 
They exerted their best energies to keep down the spirit of 
wrar and devastation, so prevalent in a border country, by 
:eaching, "that it must be displeasing to the Great Being, who 
iiade men, not to destroy men, but to love and assist one 
mother.*^ To carry these beneficent views more effectually 
nto practice with the native tribes of our forests, these true 
nissionaries of the Christian cross removed in 1769* into the 
leart of the north-western wilderness, and established the 
owns of Gnadenhutten, Salem, and Shoebrun, on the banks 
rf the Muskingum. 

In this perilous position the pious and philanthropic labors 
>f these devoted servants of humanity were blessed with pros- 
3erity; and they gathered a flock of three or four hundred 
Christians out of the Ishmaelites of our wilderness. The arts 
rf peaceful and civilized life were sown, and were producing 
nuch fruit worthy of the good seed; the red-man was becoming 
reclaimed from his ferocity; and the standard of Christian 
civilization was successfully set up in the wigwams of the 
savage. But a blight was coming over this goodly prospect; 
war, with more than its usual fury, burst out again between 
the Indian and his white neighbors. The towns of the Mora- 
vians with their proselytes occupied the middle grounds be- 
tween the hostile parties; exposed, as Gibbon remarks, with his 
usual point, to the fire of both parties. They were situated 
about sixty miles from the villages of hostile Indians, and "not 
much farther from the whites; hence they were called "the 
half-way houses of the warriors." Both the parties at war 
passed by or through the Moravian Towns, ^wA. c,otosxxv\X.^^ 

♦ Border Warfare, ^33. 

22* 
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whatever violations of neutrality their resentments or their 
caprices dictated. Nor were the Moravians exempt from the 
suspicions of both parties, for being auxiliaries to their ene- 
mies. Often indeed had neutrality been violated in favor of 
the whites, by communicating intelligence of schemes of In- 
dian incursion. The attack on Wheeling Fort had been (&- 
tinctly announced by the friendly Moravians; and might not 
similar intelligence have been conveyed to the Indians? It would 
have been but fair, between the belligerents, and quite consistent 
with the Moravian abhorrence of war from all quarters. 

This condition of irritation and suspicion, continued with 
more or less aggravation, through the Indian war until the 
fall of 1781. At this time the hostility of their unconverted 
countrymen broke out against the praying Indians, as the 
Moravians were expressively called; their towns and their 
property were destroyed, and the missionaries were taken 
prisoners to Detroit. After some confinement, the British 
commandant became satisfied of the innocence of the pious 
laborers, and dismissed them to their beloved flock, for whose 
religious interests they had braved such dangers and suffered 
such privations, as the pure spirit of Christian philanthropy 
can alone prepare the soul to endure. The Indians were left 
to shift for themselves in the Sandusky plains, where most of 
their horses and cattle perished from famine. This, too, 
when the labor of the Christian Indian had raised abundant 
corn, which they had not been allowed to gather. But the 
misfortunes of the band of Christian Indians, who seem so un- 
happily to have been before their time, and out of place, for 
the enjoyment of their peaceful doctrines; were also destined 
to come from men, bearing the name of Christians as well as 
themselves, and professing the same mild and merciful worship 
of our heavenly Father. 

About the latter end of this year, the militia of the Penn- 
sylvania frontier, (yet, however, in dispute with Virginia, 
came to a determination of breaking up the Moravian towns. 
For this purpose, a party of men, under the command of Col. 
David Williamson, proceeded to the Indian villages, for the 
purpose of securing these suspected enemies. They, however, 
found the towns almost deserted; the few prisoners whom 
they did take, were delivered in safety to the commandant of 
Fort Pitt. 

After a confinement of some time, the prisoners were re- 
leased; much Xo the displeasure of the inhabitants, infuriated 
^ they had aln^ost necessnrily become, by the horrible bar- 
barities of Indian warfare. 
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In March, 1782, the miUtia of the same portion of the coun- 
try resolved upon a second expedition against the Moravian 
towns. Col. Williamson again commanded the men, if com- 
mand can be applicable to such insubordinate and lawless 
movements. They amounted to eighty or ninety persons, 
collected without any public authority; but solely moved by 
the private determination of the party, and so far the charac- 
ter of our country is saved from some portion of the flagrant 
enormities which were perpetrated by this self-appointed 
military body. The object avowed was, to remove the Mora- 
vian Indians peaceably, but certainly to destroy their houses 
and their crops. 

In this way they wanted to break up the half-way asylums 
for the depredators on the frontier; if they did not, as was 
perhaps unjustly suspected, originate in these villages. The 
white party took up its line of march from the Mingo bottom, 
on the west side of the Ohio; and on the second night there- 
after, they encamped within one mile of the town of Gnaden- 
hutten, the middle town of the Moravians, which extended on 
both sides of the Muskingum. When the party had reached 
the river, it was divided into equal portions, one of which was 
ordered to cross about a mile above the town, and to take pos- 
session of the Western part of it; while the residue of the force 
was separated into three divisions, one to march above, an- 
other below, and the third opposite to the middle of the town, 
with orders to occupy it. The detachment intended for the 
western attack, on reaching the river bank, found no means of 
conveyance except a large trough designed for holding sugar- 
water, or maple sap; and even that was on the opposite side 
of the river. The ice was floating in the river, and its waters 
high, but a young man of the name of Slaughter, Cassius-like, 
bufleted the flood and safely brought the trough over; still it 
was capable of holding but two persons. It was then con- 
cluded to place the arms and ammunition of. the men in this 
vehicle, while they should swim over. Thus at the very outset 
of the attack, were the invaders placed at the mercy of the 
Moravians, had they intended hostilities even in defence of 
their houses and their families. When about sixteen men had 
eflfected the passage of the river; two of the centinels, who had 
been posted in advance, discovered a Moravian Indian by the 
uame of Shahosh; they shot and tomahawked him. The 
eastern detachment was then directed to commence the attack, 
in prder to anticipate the alarm which must be produced by 
the firing. It lyas clone. The detachment on the west pro- 
ceeded to tljie town on that side, where they jEbund the ladjafui 
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in a cornfield, gathering the crop of corn, which had been 
left on the stalk, when they had been hurried off by their own 
countrymen in the preceding fall. This Indian party had 
obtained leave from the Delawares, to return to their old town, 
for the purpose of getting a supply of provisions to keep their 
people from starving. Could the situation of a people well be 
more deplorable than this? Permitted by the mercy of Indi- 
ans to come back and collect the fruits of their labor, for the 
support of their suffering people; and at their own towns to 
meet a hostile party of the whites, who treated them with a 
ferocity alone worthy of that corrupt religion which the Mo- 
ravian Indians had in abhorrence abandoned. 

"On the arrival of the white men at the town, they pro- 
posed peace and good will to the Moravians; and informed 
them, that they had come to take them to Fort Pitt, for their 
safety. The Indians surrendered, delivered up their arms, 
and appeared highly delighted with the prospect of their 
removal; they then began with all speed to prepare victuals 
to subsist the white men and themselves on the journey."* 
After this insidious capture, another party was despatched 
to Salem, to bring in the Indians there, who were also gather- 
ing corn. They were too successful. The Indians were all 
brought from Salem to Gnadenhutten. Here they were 
secured as prisoners; and a council of officers was held upon 
their fate. This tribunal would not determine the matter; 
but with unmanly and unofficerlike dereliction from their 
duty, referred it to the men. Upon this, the private soldiers 
were drawn up in a line, and the awful question was de- 
gradingly submitted to them, by their own colonel, "whether 
the Moravian Indians should be taken prisoners to Pittsburg, 
or put to death J*^ 

Those who were in favor of saving their lives, were directed 
to step out of the ranks: upon this, sixteen, some say eighteen, 
were alone found in favor of mercy. The prisoners were 
then told to prepare for death. This cruel result seems to 
have been foreseen by the deceived Indians, when they were 
once confined in the guardhouse. They began their devotions 
by singing hymns; praying, ahd exhorting each other to place 
a firm reliance in the mercy of the Savior of men. When 
their fate was announced to them, these devoted people em- 
braced, kissed, and bedewed each other's faces and bosoms, 
with their mutual tears, asked pardon of the brothers and sis- 
ters for any offence they might have given them through life. 
Thus at peace with their God and each other, on being asked 
by those who were impatient for the slaujjhter, they answered 
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ihey had commended their souls to God, and were ready. 
The particulars of this atrocious butchery, in cold blood, with- 
out form of trial, or shadow of public authority, are too horri- 
ble, too bloody for detail* Suffice it to say, that the two houses 
in which the prisoners were confined, were made slaughter- 
pens for these betrayed Indians; who were, according to the 
strongest grounds for presumption, the suspicions ofooth par- 
ties, innocent of white men's blood. There was no exception 
of age or sex in this massacre, perpetrated by misnamed 
Christians^ all perished "at one fell swoop" of these degenerate 
Americans. Ninety-six out of one hundred and fifty of these 
people, fatally confiding in the faith of their murderers, per- 
ished in this worse than Indian massacre. Worse, because 
committed against all the lights of religion, law, and civiliiation. 
Of the number massacred "sixty-two were grown persons: 
one third of whom ^ere females, and the remaining thirty-fobr 
were chUdrenJ*^* The houses and the remains of the dead 
were then burned together. 

Gladly does the author pass from an enormity, which makes 
him blush to own its authors as fellow countrymen, to some of 
the circumstances which may, in some slight degree, palliate, 
though nothing can justify, a transaction so utterly at war 
with justice and mercy, and the professed principles of the 
American people. In the first place, "very few of our men 
embrued their hands in the blood of the Moravians, even those 
who had not voted for saving their lives, retired from the 
scene of slaughter with horror and disgust." Still they were 
©ccessaries to the foul massacre by their dastardly inactivity. 
In such momentous cases of high moral principle, he who is 
not for it, is against it. There is no medium, no middle 
ground, between crime and innocence, in such extremities; 
then, backwardness is the highest guilt. 

JSext, the country in which this expedition originated was 
a debateable land, claimed by Pennsylvania and Virginia, and 
had become the theatre of many disorders. The reins of 
government, never held very tight on a wild frontier, were 
more than usually lax in this territory. The boundary be- 
tween the two States, although agreed upon in 1779 by Penn- 
sylvania, and 1780 by Virginia, was not finally extended un- 
til 1785, when the counties in question were found to be com- 
prehended in the jurisdiction of the former state. To this 
slight extenuation of the outrage must be added the fact, that 
there were circumstances calculated to implicate the Mora- 
vians in the exasperating and heart-rending ravages of a 

* Doddridge, 250. 
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savage ^nemy. These had filled the hearts of the soldiery 
with bitterness: many of them were men who had recently 
lost relations by the hands of the savages, several of the latter 
found articles in the cabins of the Moravians, which had been 
plundered from their own houses or those of their relativesr 
One man, it is said, found the clothes of his wife and children, 
who had been murdered by the Indians bat a few days before. 
They were still bloodv; yet there was no unequivocal evidence 
that iiiese people had any direct agency in the war. What- 
ever of our property was found with them had been left by 
the warriors in exchange for the provisions which they tool 
with them." 

Qne concluave proof of the innocence of the Moravians is 
found in the fact, that "when attacked by our people, 
although they might have defended themselves, they did not. 
They never fired a single shot: They were prisoners and 
had been promised protection, and every, dictate of justice 
and humanity required that their lives should be spared." 

No doubt the frontier was festering under the wounds of 
Indian barbarity; and that Indiana were not thought ©ntitW 
to the mercy they had never shown to others. Still this is 
but slight extenuation, admitting at once the truth of a trans- 
laction, which hran49 iU perpetrators with indelible infamy, 

MANN BUTIiEB. 
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Akt. 12— slave education. 

[As we remarked in our last, we do not conceWe, that the objects of the Mef- 
senger would be promoted by a protracted controversy on the Slaye questioa. 
We feel bound, however to insert the following reply from a respected co^ 
respondent to an article in a former number. Both sides have had an heaiii)g> 
here the argument may fairly be dropped. We think most sincerely that do 
good can come from agitating the public ^^nd on this subject. Such agitatioa 
only serves to excite passion, instead of leading to conviction. Ed.] 

Mr. Editor; 

As you have so courteously invited your contributors to 
furnish supplies for your valuable periodical upon so liberal a 
scale, I beg leave to offer a few remarks on an article in your 
last number, (May,) headed <*Slave Education." As I consider 
the subject fairly open to discussion, I trust no apology is 
needed for^my differing in this case from our highly esteemed 
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friend, whose name you have placed as the author, and shall 
therefore confine myself to the sentiments expressed. 

The position assumed as a truism^ is — "that if to the Slave 
present freedom would be the means of improvement, present 
freedom is his right; but that if, in consequenceof his unfit- 
ness to use freedom aright, or because of laws that degrade^ 
the free black, present freedom would not be a means whereby 
he may improve, then it is not his rights nor is his master by 
any principle bound to free him." And then we are referred 
for illustration to the cases of a little child, an ideot, and an 
insane person. 

I have said, the position assumed as a truism, for the truism, 
if it be one, is however only assumed. But let us examine 
this assumption. Are the cases alleged at all parallel? Has 
the free-born child either been torn ti'om his native home by 
violence or by fraud, or seized from the moment of his birth 
as an article of property! and in either case consigned to a 
state of ignominious bondage — the v/ery name for which ex- 
cites feelings of abhorrence in every humanized and philan- 
thropic mind. 

Has the free-bom child been inured to tyrannical subjection, 

until his intellectual and moral powers have become obtuse and 

incapable of developement by such means as surrounded him* 

But the Slave has been thus treated in violation of all moral 

right,and these consequences — namely — the degradation and 

vitiation of his capacities and faculties have followed — the 

manifest injustice of which is undeniable. And now, are the 

deplorable evils and depravity of his condition to be urged as a 

justification of the criminal violations which have placed him 

in it — a pretext for denying in principle his right and jorac- 

tically withholding it from him. 

Had the poor native African no right to freedom before 
he was seized as prey, manacled, and subdued by physical 
force — severed from the endearments which nature has im- 
planted in the breasts of her least tutored children — savage, 
though they may be — driven away like a mere animal — the 
Bale and purchase of robbery, avarice, and treachery, to be 
again resold in a foreign land as an article of mere merchan- 
dize! Thus far, however, reason and justice have at length 
been heard in favor of insulted humanity, and the whole civil- 
ized wolid have publicly avowed the infamous and detested 
traffic as tmtlawed robbery. 

O that none of her degenerate sons were still involved in 
the guilty occupation, and that our own favored land was not 
poUuted with a similar abomination* 
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But the child that is born a slave. Born a slave! Aad Ja 
we now need to go back and unlearn our very first lesson ai^ 
American Republicans! "All men are born free, and equal 
Are these truths? Or are they indeed "mere rhetorical flour- 
ishes," &c. If truths, then all men have inborn — native 
equal — 7%//^5; not circumstantial rights,buf unalienable righbi^ 
rights which cannot be forfeited, or admit of deprivation, er 
cept by crime or physical impotency; and too sacred to 
trampled on or treated with contumely. This question oi 
to be viewed independently of the color of a man's skin; it is 
one which deeply concerns every white as every black 
man, and one which it might be thought had been settled 1 
ago constitutionally in this country. 

The sable hue of the skin seems to have cast its shade o 
our perceptions of equity, and alienated reciprocity of feeli 
towards the American Slave. 

But it would be apart from the character of your periodii 
Mr. Editor, to consider this subject merely in its politi 
bearings. It claims a higher sanction. You have taken y 
stand on the avowal that there is one God, who is equally 
Father of all men; consequently that all men are liis childrei 
and all are brethren, being "made" by him "of one blood' 
You also avow that there is one Lord and Master, who is t" 
common Savior, whose redeeming principle is Love; that i 
the embrace of his salvation, there is no distinction of nati 
or condition — ^^**of Jewor Greek, bond or free, but all are one. 
That the ^reat practical precept resulting from that princi 
iS) "Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do j 
even so to them." 

Whatever endowments, capacities, faculties, or privile 
the Creator has bestowed upon men as men, belong to hu 
nature-^io every individual human being, and are with res 
to every other human being, clearly his 7'ight — his native, t 
alienable right. And if the possession of them, consequen 
the free and voluntary exercise of them, as well for his o 
immediate benefit, as also for their further developement 
improvement; a right not dependent upon adventitious 
cumstances, but consistent with his very being as a man; 
of which he cannot be divested, but by a violation of the m 
sacred obligations of justice and humanity, and by an equi 
violation of the Christian law of reciprocal fellow-feeling — 
offspring of love — enjoined by the Savior upon his foUowe 
and which they acknowledge to be the Law of God. 

But with respect to "the fitness of the Slave for freedom'' 
who is to judge of that fitness? Is it to be supposed that 
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strong impulses of avarice, of luxurious gratification and ease, 
:he habit of tyrannic rule, which have already seared and ren- 
dered callous the moral feelings of the slave-holder, would not 
continue to operate in misleading his judgment respecting the 
rjualifications of the slave for using his freedom aright? That 
which to an impartial observer would indicate a manly ap- 
pi-eciation of his own powers, might be mistaken by such an 
one for a refractory and contumacious spirit. Debasing «cr- 
vility is the quality that he prefers; the abjectness of which 
would most unfit him to exert the energies of a free man. 
Again, how is this fitness to be ascertained until it is brought 
to the test by putting him in possession of that freedom of his 
rational and moral powers. By this is not meant to place 
him out of the reach of the judicious and salutary restraints 
of laws adapted to his peculiar circumstances; at most, it 
could be but partially discovered; and if a relaxation of the 
evils of thraldom, and a partial recognition of the claims of 
justice and humanity can produce such beneficial and gratify- 
ing results as those referred to in Cuba and some of the West 
India Islands, how much more may warrantably be expected, 
if such claims were fully and unreservedly acknowledged and 
conceded. 

It is irrelevant, however, to the miin question, to represent 
the distinctive characteristic' rights of "a- human being, those 
which constitute him man, as depending upon his acquired 
fitness or unfitness for his voluntary use of them — more espe- 
cially when that alleged incapacity is the result of flagrant 
wickedness. 

If we really wish to benefit the slave, and "to help him in 
his progress onward," since the slave-holder's possession of 
him has been obtained by robbery and outrage, or by some 
onjustifiable transmission-; — (and I contend that upon no other 
.tenure can any human being hold another human being as 
property;) no length of time nor succession of transfers, how- 
ever often repeated, can give a just claim to that which was 
originally extorted by perfidy and guilt. Kor can any such 
tinjnst seizure and detention, or any subsequent trnn-frr for 
•In equivalent to such assumed claimant, cancel the s!.i\e\s in- 
destructible /^rior claim to himself ^^ a human beinir. 

No — Justice and truth, as opposed to fraud and perJuHy, 
^re not mere Chameleon hues — the God of Truth and Justice 
bas engraven Eternal in their very essence. 

If then we really wish to "benefit the slave, and to help him 
in his progress onward — thus illicitly seized, and now most 
iniquitously detained in a degrading bondage, deprived of 

23 
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his dearest, invaluable rights — let us first gain his confidena 
by doing an act of Justice — restore to him his rights— '•lifcnct 
freedom of will and self-dependence, those essentials toiiPi c 
vance^nent in intellectual and moral progress and perfeclioif P^e 
and then, in furtherance of this righteous and philosopliP^^o 
purpose, appropriate and effective means will not be wantiB|P^'n^' 
with those who sincerely aim to complete it. f '^ ^ 

There need not be any division of feeling among those wb 1*^^='^ 
are really zealous of putting an end to slavery. When i»r^' 
subject shall undergo a calm, temperate, deliberate, awl|!^^, 
thorough investigation — discerning and candid men mi.Tilf^-^^ 
eai!:ily suggest practicable means adapted to carry on tlif'^^. 
work of justice and philanthropy. J*^^ 

Let a course of Legislation acting upon the whole popula- 
tion, and fitted to raise the character of that multitude, be 
persisted in, and let those that sway public opinion, give toil 
their weight, &c. as suggested by our respected friend. Lei 
the attempt be but seriously and earnestly set about, andl^ 
there need be no obstacle to retard a satisfactory adjustment I 
of all difficulties. ' V^ 

"It is in this faith" / speak "not as an agitator, or m 
wishing to excite in any, passion or unkind feeling," but as a 
practical abolitionist — beginning with a Christian course to- 
wards the slave, by a* recognition of the claims of justict— 
thinking the African a man "possessing the rights and priri- 
leges of a man, and above all, the privilege of improvement^ 
which as no human being gave, so no human being, much 
]e«s a Christian, should dare to take away or withhold from 
him. 

but there is another bearing of this subject which is too 
much kept out of sight, but which forms a ver\' prominent 
and much deplored evil of slavery; and that is the blighting 
influence which the operation of slave-holding throws bark 
upon the moral perceptions and feelings of the slave-holder. 
The very possession of a fellow-man as property, while it 
lowers in the scale of being the slave, and proportionally 
elevates the slave-holder in his own estimation, checks bs P 
reciprocity of feeling towards him as a man, and substitutes a 
spirit of domineering usurpation, and that system of oppression, 
of coercion, of privation and prostration of spirit, which l)e- 
comes necessary in order to extort involuntary servitude, fos- 
ters and strengthens the same overbearing impulse, until it 
predominates over all those which humanity, justice, con- 
science, and fellow-feeling suggests, and thus a reflex demo- 
ralizing influence operates in deteriorating and depraving the 
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tharacter, realized in an obtuseness of moral discernment, 
and a callosity of humanized sympathies. I would therefore 
not the less cherish kind and compassionate feelings towards 
the morally alienated and deluded slave-holder; apart from 
his sinful practices — his soul's eternal good is, and must ever 
be, in a Christian estimate, an object of the same absorbing 
interest as that of his injured, mentally and morally crushed 
slave. 

The abolition of slavery is, therefore, a consummation 
ardently and religiously to be desired, for the present and 
temporal, as well as for the future and eternal welfare of both 
slave-holder and slave. m. 



Art. 13.— physical THEORY OF ANOTHER LIFE. 

By the Author of Natural History of Enthusiasm. New 

York. 1836. 

Let men talk as much as they please on the duty of resting 
in unquestioning faith in the Scripture testimony to the reality of 
^ future state and of the rashness of those who attempt by con- 
jecture and philosophic speculation, to look behind the veil of 
futttrity, and catch some glimpses of the nature and occupation 
of the Spiritual being; there are few of us who can refrain 
from such conjecture and speculation. Nor should we wish 
to refrain. We ought not to check any of the thoughts that 
wander through eternity. The trifles of the world around us 
^ engross our attention — hope and fancy are so almost ex- 
dusively inspired by the glittering toys of earth, that it is a 
good thing to give the thoughts to the high theme of immor- 
tality, even if we expect to gain no new truths by such medi- 
tations. These speculations should not be called vain ima- 
ginings, which, even if they begin and end in mere imagina- 
tion, yet minister to the nobler aspirations of the soul, to "the 
pleasing hope — the fond desire — the longing after immor- 
tality." 

But it is speaking rashly to say, that no real good — no new 
truth or illustration of truth, can come from such speculations. 
They may serve to make us the more realize our immortality, 
which even the firmest believer is little apt to realize in the 
bustle of the world and the tumult of passion and business, 
yirbeu its influence is most needed. They may serve to secure 
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to Christianity a ground of scientific argument, which infidel I ] 
speculation has claimed, and heretofore almost exclusively oo- m 
cupied as its own. They may serve, moreover, to shed some ■•s 
new lights on man's spiritual nature — the great plan of the |}| 
Universe, and perchance on some obscure intimations in the 
inspired volume. But without forestalling our author by an 
ticipating the utility of his speculations, let us look at the 
course of investigation and argument, which he pursues in his 
"Theory of another life." 

The author (Isaac Taylor, the brother of Jane, he is now 
acknowledged to be) brings rare powers to the work. Tiie 
author of "Natural History of Enthusiasm," "Fanaticism," 
"Spiritual Despotism," has a strictness of method, an exactness 
of logic, and a precision of style, that is not common among 
those, who have undertaken to discuss the mysteries of the 
spiritual world. We find in him no presumptuous assertions- 
no confounding of imagination with reason. He does cot be- 
long to that class of minds, who have gravely debated the 
question, how many disembodied spirits can dance on the 
point of a needle, or whether angels can go from end to end 
without passing through the middle. He has none of that 
tiresome difFuseness — that garrulity that mark the pages of that 
recent writer, who has sought to occupy the same ground; I 
mean Thomas Dick, in his "Philosophy of a Future State.'* 
Mr. Taylor has a well-grounded faith in Revelation, which 
prevents his being deluded by the vagaries of false phiIos<^phyi 
and he unites to his faith an apparent depth of science, espe- 
cially a knowledge of our bodily organization, and the strong 
connection between matter and mind, which is quite rare 
among Theologians, and those who undertake to speculate on 
spiritual things. He is spiritual enough to please a Sweden- 
borg, and at the same time enough of a materialist not to 
shock a Spurzheim. We think that we have now praised 
him enough, especially after having read his slur at Unitari- 
ans, in his "Saturday Evening." However there is none of 
his dogmatism in the present work; nothing that any class of 
Christians, except perhaps some Universalists, could object to, 
or probably the old fashioned rigid orthodox, who scorn all tlie 
aid the light of science can give to religious enquiry. It is 
the aim of the book not to prove the reality of a future state, 
but rather to enquire into the probable mode of future ex- 
istence. The author does not avoid such philosophical con- 
siderations, as tend to prove the soul's immortality, yet he 
starts in his conjectures, by resting his faith in the Scriptural 
proof of it. 
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Before proceeding to lay before our readers the author's 
^Physical Theory," we will first state his meaning of the word 
^'physical/' and the two cautions which he deems it necessary 
to observe, and by observing which, he thinks to free himself 
from unwarrantable presumption. 

He uses the word "physical" in its wide and philosophical 
sense, as answering to the question "What is? What is there 
in the human body or in the human mind, or in the Universe 
around, which sheds any light on the future state of man, and 
what theory is rationally taught by this l^ht? These in sub-r 
stance are the author's questionings. Tlius it will appear that 
he does not limit the term ''physical" <o the sensuous or ma- 
terial world, but extends it to the world of mind, in so far as 
the nature of mind can be known in answer to the question 
"What is?". 

He thinks he cannot be charged with presumption so long 
as he guards himself from the indulgence of the imagination, 
and in the se^tond place, from the supposition, that any hypo- 
thesis, formed on a subject of this kind, how plausible soever 
it may sf em, is or cau be, more than a rational conjecture; or 
that it can rightfully have any force in disturbing our religious 
convictions. 

We now proceed to state our author'? theory. We do it 
under the three heads, I. the future spiritual body. II. The 
transition of human nature from the animal to the spiritual 
body. III. Conjectures concerning the correlative constitution 
and reciprocal destinies of the material and spiritual universe, 

I. THE SPIRITUAL BODY. Mr. Taylor's view of the future being 
is such as entirely reoonciles the contradiction between the 
materialist and the spiritualist. He starts with taking St, Paul's 
affirmation, as a preliminary consideration. 

*'With the very hope of making an auspicious commencement, and with thf 
view of starting from solid ground, so that our first steps at least n^ay be sure, 
we shall devote a page to apostolic affirmation, which indeed might serve as the - 
text of our dissertation — "There is," says St. Paul, "a natural bwly, and thfiiie it 
a SPIRITUAL BODY." — thc natural or animal first, and then the spiritual; 404 
these, while agreeing in certain general conditions, are contrasted m some irar 
portant respects; yet both serve a3 thp ?<>hicle and instrument of the higfacf 
principle of our nature." 

We are rejoiced to have the testimony of an approved or* 
Chodox writer, in attestation of the folly of those^ who con* 
rider the question of materialism and immateriolism^ 4s im* 
portant tQ onr Cb^istiai) profession* Wlmt fmU^vsi it vriv^vWmf 
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the soul be material or immaterial, if so be it is immortalf 
What matters it whether the future being have an etherealized 
material body, or be all spirit. Indeed if materialists and 
spiritualists would leave off their hot controversy, they would 
probably understand each other,, and find that what the ope 
called matter, the other considered as spirit, and thus the dis- 
pute would appear to be about a word. How m&ny an igno- 
rant and furious dogmatist has hurled his anathennas against 
Dr. Priestley's maierialism, who, if he had taken the pains to 
read Priestley's works, would find nothing to shock his opin- 
ions, and be heartily ashamed of his attack on that illustrious 
philosopher and pure Christian. • The controversy springs 
from confounding materialism with sensualism, two things en- 
tirely distinct, although so often confounded. A word from 
the author will plainly show fc view: — 

''Let it then be didtinctly kept in view, t>.at although the essential indepen- 
dence of mind and matter, or the abstract posisi}nlity of the fonner existing apart 
from corporeal life, may well be considere(l as imfjied hi the Christian scheme, 
yet an actual incorporeal state of the human soul, av any period of its course, U 
not necessarily involved in the principles of our faiih, aay more than it is explicitly 
asserted. This doctrine concerning what is callod the i&anateriality of the soul, 
should ever be treated as a merely philosophical speculaticvt, and as unimportant 
to our Christian profession. 

♦ ♦ * * * ♦ ' 

"If the materialist is ready to admit, as he usually does, the c:fvine existence 
and the pure spirituality of the divine nature, and if he professes to r>«an nothing 
more than that created minds are in fact always embodied, and that, >part from 
some inaterial structure or animal organization there is no consciousness or activity, 
then, and in this sense understood, materialism becomes a doctiine of littloorno 
importance to our faith as Christians, for it may consist well enough with whiif ii 
affirmed in the scriptures concerning the immortality of man, the resurrfection, ih 
intermediate state, and the existence and agency of invisible orders." 

After stating his faith in two species of corporeity, destined 
for man, according to the apostle's affirmation: the first, that 
of our present animal and dissoluble organization, which we 
share in all its conditions, with the irrational, sentient tribes 
around us: and the second and future spiritual structure, im- 
perishable, and endowed with many higher powers and de- 
sirable prerogatives, the writer pursues his enquiry into the 
essential conditions of corporeity: — 

"Now having the sanction of this inspired affirmation of these two kinds of cor- 
poreity, and intending to inquire concerning the probable prerogatives of the fatun 
human body; it is natural that we should first state what appear to be the essentitl 
conditions of corporeity, whether animal or spiritual, so that before we come to 
tek wherein the spiritual body shall excel the animal body, we may understand 
wJiat it U in which the two must be supposed to agree.'* 
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1. Under the head Spirttuai. Body, we state the author's 
view of t/ie conditions of coi^pareityj whether animal or spi- 
rtttuiL We quote the introduction to chapter IV. 

"The blending of mind and matter in the bodily structure of the sentient and 
rational orders, we may be assured is a method of procedure which, if it be not 
absolutely indispensable to the final purposes of the creation, subserves the most 
important ends, aud carries with it consequences such as will make it the general, 
if not the universal law- of all finite natures, in all worlds. A little attentidn to 
what is involved in the idea of corporeal existence wtU incline us to believe that it 
is the basis of intellectual activity — of moral agency, and of communion or social- 
ity among intelligent orders." 

This very interesting chapter closes with a summary of 
what are deemed essential conditions of Body, whether ani- 
mal or spiritual. We quote a paragraph so as not to lose the 
thread of discourse; — 

**In thus naming what appear to be the common conditions or prerogatives of 
corporeal existence, whether natural or spiritual, we of course do not include any 
adjunct of tne present life which makes part of our animal organization merely, 
and which may readily be conceived of as dropped along with the perishable 
body. After setting off all temporary faculties of the body, and which are sub- 
servient only to the well being of the animal structure itself, — to its preservation, 
or to its reproduction, — we reach those properties or consequences of the corporeal' 
constitution which are directly subservient to the mind, and which therefore may, 
on good grounds be regarded as belonging to corporeity, abstractedly, and as 
likely to attach to the future spiritual body. Such, manifestly, are — the occupation 
ofplacej or a relationship to space and extension — the eonsciousness of equable mo- 
tion, or a knowledge of time — the consciousness of tJie properties of matter, or sen- 
saJion — an active poioer over maJter, to originate motion — the susceptibility of ima- 
ginative emotions, and of mixed moral sentiments — and a defined recognisable indi- 
eidxiality. 

**Be5ides these properties or consequences of the corporeal union of mind and 
matter, a« above describerl, others of a more abstruse kind might be named, 
which affect the process of reasoning; but it may be better to confine ourselves, at 
present, to what is the most simple and indisputable, and especially as fit opportu- 
nities will arise, in pursuing our inquiry, for adverting to some of these most intri- 
cate subjects. In truth a strict analysis of our mental operations would hardly 
leave one free from a reasonable supposition of being extensively modified by the 
interaction of mind and body, or of being what it is in consequence of the depend- 
ence of the mind upon the organization and functions of the brain. It is so with 
the memory, with the association of ideas, with the power of attention, with the 
processes of comparison, calculation, and reasoning, and with the inventive faculty, 
and the perception of analogies." 

2. We now go on to consider our author's theory of the 
prerogatives of spiritual corporeity ^ as compared with animal 
organization. 

The first probable prerogative of the spiritual hoA.y— free 
motion in space — may be stated in these words: — 

'*The Cjrst article then of our hypothesis concerning the future spiritual body» 
invoLves notisiing more than an extension of a powei now «clu«IV^ «x&i^A^\y) ^ok 
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mind, and which is easily conceived of as set free from its muiscular restrictiiit, 
in such a manner as should allow of locomotion by simple volition, as well u of 
the power to put external masses in movement. Nevertheless, inasnjuch u t 
corporeal structure mxist involve the limitations that attach necessarily to matter, 
it may well be supposed that this locomotive faculty, how wide soe/er its rai^ 
will yet be a force related to other forces, and counterpoised by a definite retiit- 
anee — it will have its calculable velocity, and its limit which it will not pass." 

The second supposed prerogative of the Spiritual Ecottoiny 
consists in the enlargement of the jpower over the chemical 
affinities of matter: — 

"Animal life, in its various functions, — that mysterious energy which we name, 
but can never define, and never expose to view, may perhaps consist in the power 
of mind over such of the properties of matter as may be made available for liie 
special purposes of animal organization. Mind, incorporate, unconsciously indeed, 
but as directed by the creative energy, combines or dissolves, takes up or rejects, 
the elements with which it comes in contact, and thus lives, if we might so speak, 
by its own discretive act. Now this same power over the chemical affinities of 
matter, may, like the power of the mind over masses of matter, be enlarged in 
another state. But we leave this conjecture and pass on." 

The third prerogative of the Spiritual Economy may be 
supposed to be an enlargement of the power of the senses, and 
t^ie acquisition of new senses: — 

**Our principle is — That Perception is, at present, a circumscribed faculty; and 
we confidently anticipate an era when it shall throw off its confinements, and con- 
verse at large with the material universe, and find itself familiarly at horn 3 in the 
height and breadth of the heavens. 

"The five senses, we have said may be regarded as limiting tlie percipient 
faculty, not merely as to the amount or extent of the impressions we receive, but in 
regard also to the kiiids of sensation which the miiid might be inherently capable 
of admitting. By the means of these senses we become acquainted with some 
few of the properties of matter; but it is only a few, and the intimate researches 
of our modern physical science leave no room to doubt that there are many 
agencies in activity about us which, although they make themselves known in 
their ultimate consequences, are not directly cognizable either by the eye, the ear, 
the touch, the taste, or the smell. The external world, as at present perceptible 
to man, in five species, may, to other sentient natures, be perceptible m twenty, 
or in fifty kinds. If the mmd may know the difference of hot and cold, hard and 
soft, loud pr harsh and melodious, red and yellow, sweet and bitter; it may dis* 
criminate other dififerences, or qualities that belong to matter, or every other such 
quality. In truth it is more *easy to conceive of the mind as conversant with all 
properties of the external world, than as conversant with some, while it is insensi- 
ble to others. Mind, as we have said, must be natively conscious of the vibratory, 
emanative, and pungent powers of the external world; but if so, then we may 
assume that it only needs to be freed from the husk of animal organization, to knovr 
on all sides, and perfectly, that which now it knows at points only, and in an 
abated degree. The ancient philosophy supposed there to be four elements, or 
perhaps a fifth; but we now reckon fifty; in like manner, as now we tliink of five ' 
species of perception, hereafter we may become famihar with a hundred or a 
thousand." 

In conjecturing the fourth of ihese probable prerogatives, 
ttie writer cea^e^ to consider the powem that relate to the 
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correspondence of the mind with the external world, and goes 
on to consider those expansions, or new adjustments of the 
corporeal structure, the effect of which would be to confer 
advantage upon the mind itself, in relation to the exercise of 
its intellectual and moral faculties. The first of the class of 
prerogatives, and the fourth advantage of the spiritual econo- 
my is conjectured to be an enlargement of the power of 
memory: 

'*The memory f eren in it^ present state, and affected as it is by the conditions 
of animal life, might be brought near to the perfection we have supposed (and in a 
few recorded instances it has been) if it were absolutely exempted from the acci- 
dental obstructions arising from the turgid state of the cerebral vessels — a flaccid 
state of the cerebral substance — a slight suppression — a confusion connected 
with derangement of the digestive organs, and the like. The spiritual body, 
then, in itself indestructible and exempt from the liability to animal decay, may 
allow the mental faculty to spread itself out to the full; — or as if an inscription, 
which heretofore had been committed to a leaf, or papyrian scroll, was now tnna- 
ferred to a fair and ample surface of Parian marble. " 

The fifth of these supposed prerogatives is the freedom from 
tJie bodily infirmities and casual associations that interrupt the 
proper current of thought: 

"How vast would be the power so obtained! The mind in some such manner 
advantaged, and set free from the chain that forbids it to move faster, or further 
at a time than the pulpy substance which fills the cranium, can hew, would in- 
stantly assume its proper and its essential vitality, and would work, day and night, 
regardless of rest. Under ibe present constitution of human nature, the mind 
might be compared to an Arabian escort, attending a caravan, which, with its 
•cumbrous bales, and its sick and infirm, drags its weary length a stage or so 
•daily; but only release this escort from its charge, and it staxts ofi^ noir can hardly 
the winds overtake it/' 

The sixth probable advantage of the Spiritual Economy is 
^he power of carrying on several mental operations simulta- 
neously: — 

•*TTie mind thus set at large, would probably lay aside entirely its habit of 
attending to things by turns, or in succession, or as if it were traversmg a line^ 
and would, if we might use the figure, bring a broad percipient surface into con- 
tact with broad surfaces, and would act and feel at all points at. once. It must bo 
in some such manner, if ever, that the human mind will attain a comprehensive 
knowledge o( the highest and most momentous truths: — ii is thus, if at all, that it 
will become qualified to reason satisfactorily concerning the principles of the 
divine government; and thus, if ever, that instead of building up and pulling 
down, with a fruitless iteration, its systems of theology, because something essen- 
tial is always found to have been omitted, that it wall build, and bind what it 
builds, and so make some real progress in knowing the Infinite Perfection.'* 

The seventh of the supposed advantages is an intuitive per*^ 
ception of abstract truths, even of a complicated kind:— 
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"Let it be assnmed that, in another stage of our existence, we shall be freed from 
the different operose methods of calculation and reasoning, and be endowed with 
the power of intuitively perceiving all the properties and conditions, as well of 
mathematical as of metaphysical entities: — the mind, not made indolent by this 
advantage, would start forward, as from an advanced position, and move on with 
rapidity toward new and higher ground. Master of all actual and possible relar 
tions, affecting space, time, matter, number, and abstract being; relations it could 
not coneont to leave unknown in the rear, the mind would proceed to inquire con- 
cerning the peifections of thn Infinite Naturo, toward which (there is no doubt) 
all virtuous mteliigences must be tending with an irresistible impulse when once 
it is directly opened to their meditations. In the present world we pursue the 
inferior order of abstract truths, because these comprise the only species of abso- 
lute perfection that comes within our range; but when a still higher, and a vastly 
higher and more excellent species of truth — truth combining all intrinsic attrac' 
tions, and all practical inferences, shall invite our inquiry, then must it take the 
supremacy that belongs to it; and we shall feel the advantage of being able to dis- 
miss, as familiarly understood or discerned, all inferior principles." 

The eighth probable prerogative of the Spiritual Corporeity, 
according to our author, consists of a new faculty of communi- 
cation: — 

"The substitution therefore of some new and more direct, or real mevsa of 
communication between mind and mind, would not merely place the social econo- 
my on a more sure, elevated, and happy ground; but would, by its indirect conse- 
quences, involve very important advantages to the mind in its own operations. 
< Every thing would come before us as fresh, and real, and substantial, if our im- 
perfect -and artificial symbols were displaced by a means of expression essentially 
true and perfect." 

The ninth and last of these supposed prerogatives consist in 
having a corporeal structure that shall be the instrument of the 
mind; a word on this point from our author: — 

"The present animal body, although justly considered as the instrument and 
auxiliary of the mind, is very far from being merely such, but on the contrary, ha* 
its proper interests; and these are of so peremptory a sort as often to prevail abso- 
lutely over those of the mind. But now we assume it as probable, that the future 
corporeal structure, whether it be ethereal or palpable, shall be the instrument 
OF THE MIND, and nothing else, that it shall purely have no organic welfare to 
provide for; and in a word, that it shall, in the strictest sense, be the servant of 
the intellectual and moral nature; just as the hand, the foot, or the eye is the ser- 
vant of the body." 

3. In reviewing the several particulars above stated of the 
physical theory of another life, the question naturally presents 
itself, what is the probability of future /lappiness or misery in- 
volved in this theoi^y. The author adverts to each particular 
^i^gJy> with the view of showing more in detail, that each of 
these points of supposed advantage — each conjectural prero- 
gative of the spiritual body stands evenly balanced between 
happiness and suffering, as a means of augmenting indifferently 
the one or the other. We can only state the conclusion of 
ihe chapter on this subject: — 
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**Out conclusion then is (as stated at the commencement of this digressive 
chapter) that although we may reasonably anticipate certain enhancements of the 
powers of human nature to take place in the future stage of its progress, yet that 
none of those additions or improvements necessarily involves an increase of hap- 
piness; but on the contrary, is in itself as likely to bring with it an intensity of 
suffering. The question, therefore, whether we are to be more happy in another 
world than at present, or less so, must be determined by reasons that are to be 
sought for altogether from a different quarter. Any physical theory of another 
life must leave this anxiety just where it found it." 

4. As our fourth point under the general head — Spiritual 
Body, we marked a passage or two from the chapter on the 
probable jmnt of contrast between the animal and th^ spiritual 
bodyy in the principle of tlieir construction respectively: — 

•*We assume then in the first place, that the apparent import of some passages 
and phrases of scripture tend to suggest the; belief that the die of human nature, 
as to its forms and figure, is to be used again in a new world. Partly on the 
ground of inferences from general principles, and partly on the strength of partic- 
ular assertions, we suppose that the fair and faultless paradisaical model of human 
beauty and majesty, which stood forward as the most illustrious instance of cre- 
ative wisdom — the bright gem of the visible world — this form, too, which has 
been borne and consecrated by incarnate deity — that it shall at length regain iii« 
forfeited honors, and once more be pronounced "very good;" so good as to forbid 
its being superseded; on the contrary, that it shall be remslated and allowed, after 
its long degradation, to enjoy its birlliright of immortality." 

In speaking of another point of contrast, the author has 
some very striking and philosophical remarks, the purport of 
which we barely hint at, and refer the reader to chap. XL 

"Our hypothesis is then, that the spiritual body and the future mode of human 
existence, shall give evidence (not so clearly given in the present world) of an 
absolute supremacy in relation to the primary laws of the creation, such as afford* 
room for higlily complex adaptations of elements and principles within the sim- 
plest structures." 

11. Having spoken of the supposed characteristics of the 
spiritual body, we now follow our author in his view of the 
Transition of Human Nature from the Animal to the Spirit if ai 
Corporeity, 

He considers this transition to be a natural not a mira." 
cvlous event. He considers that the corporeal renovation of 
our human nature may properly be regarded as an established 
part of the great order of the material and sentient universe, 
or as a natural transition, although it is associated in otir 
minds with religious ideas only, "and so shares the fate^ofa 
class of impressions, which, alas! with most men are no the 
most constant or substantial." After speaking of the innu- 
nierable analogies gathered from the processes of the aniinal 
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and vegetable world as illustrating the expectation of a future 
life, while the irresistible impulses and instincts of the humaa 
mind — moral, as well as intellectual, support it, he asks— 
always being careful to state revelation, as the great founda- 
tion (if his hope, and that he looks for another life, not as a 
theorist, but as a believer: — 

*'What sound principle of philosophy then forbids our lookins at the human 
species as the chief of the terrestrial tribes, and tlien inferring that the sum of 
human instinc's, impressions, expectations, and opinions (taken at lai^e) consti- 
tuting as they do the elements of our constitution, the parts of our nature are U> 
be held infallible indications of v\ hat awaits the species and as physically prophetic 
of its destiny? Our present argument is rediicibie to a very few words, or to • 
^vUot^ism that contains its own demonstretion. Man, we atiirm, is to undergo » 
uietaiuoqjhosis, and is to pass on to another stage of existence — because, by ^ 
constitution of his mind, he expects to do so.'* 

While on this topic, it would be in place for the author to 
give his view of the mode of transition from the. mortal to the 
immortal, or his doctrine of resurrection. But this would 
require his going into the field of Biblical interpretation, 
which he expressly avoidj> in this work. He however clearly 
intimates his opinion on this point. 

There are three views in general of the transition to the 
immortal world. 1. Some maintain that the soul is in its 
awnes:':ence immaterial and indestructible, and must of cour>i^ 
rise immediutely into a new slate of being, when the body 
dies. 2. Others hold that the soul is material, and will be 
raised up with the body, by a miracle, at the last day. 3. A 
thiid class* maintain, that the soul has a new body given it 
after death — that the decavinff frame ensrenders a new and 
more ethereal body, according to the analogy of some of tho^e 
transformations, which we see in the vegetable and animal 
world. The work before us seems to unite something! of 
these three opinions. With the first opinion the author be- 
lieves, that at no time will the soul cease to exist — with the 
second opinion he believes, it will not be endued with tl»e 
full j^ovver oX its immortal faculties, till the general resurrec- 
tion, but will exist in a sort of quiescent condition in an inter- 
mediate state — and with the third opinion, he believe it will 
be clothed with a new body, that shall be in many respects 
allied to the former one, and perhaps enijendered by it. 

There is much striking remark, and much that conflicti 
with popular prejudice in the chapters on the survivance of 

* For a statement of the third opinion, so as to make it harmonize with account! 
of suspended animation, and scripture miracles, see a very interettiing^ paper in vol. 
1 of Miss MaitineauV Misccibi^efl. 
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indivilaal character and moral consciousness in a future 
stale, and on the future employment of the faculties. But we 
can only quote the concluding passage, and then pass on to the 
most interesting portion of tiie work — the conjectures con- 
cerning the construction and destination of the natural and 
spiritual Universe: 

**AVe conclude, then, first, that the substitution of spiritual for animal corporeity, 
leaves the probabilities of increased happiness or misery evenly balanced; second- 
ly, that the transition of human nature from one mode of physical existence to 
another, shall not of itself affect the moral sentiments, or personal character; 
thirdly, that emotions and passions, whether benign or not, shall probably be far 
more intense in the future state, than they are at present; and fourthly, that the 
active principles of our nature, and our intellectual habits, such as they are now 
in training, shall, in the future life, come into actual use." 



III. The Correlative Construction and reciprocal Des- 
tination OP the Material and Spiritual Universe. After 
the concluuon just stated, this new subject is introduced ni 
an introductory cliapter: — 

**The above-named conclusions bring our theory of another life to its intended 
issue, so far as il is to be drawn from a consideration of the present structure of 
human nature, bodily and mental; but it nunains (if it be reasonable and practica- 
ble to do so) to pursue the indication of facts and of analogies, in relation to the 
great scheme, material and spiritual, in the midst of which this human nature is 
evolving its destinies. In other words, we now wish to give some sort of hypo- 
thetical consistency to the several elements of our conceptions, in thinking of a 
future life, as related to the theatre upon which it is to take its course." 

The introductory chapter concludes with a summary and the 
announcement, that there are three general conjectui'es on the 
suhjectof which it treats. 

The first of these conjectures we just glance at through the 
author's wordi; — 

»»IIaving before us the assumed (and the attested fact) that there are now in the 
universe two ^reat classes of rational beings, both corporeal, but the corporeity 
of one dissoluble, and that of the other incorruptible; and then taking a glance at 
the great sidereal economy, consisting as it does of two clas:^6s of bodies, the one 
gubordinate to, and wholly dependent upon the other;. and this other adapted to a 
much higher mode of existence than the fonnor, the supposition almost forces itself 
npun us that, while the planets are the places of animal organization, and the 
schools of initiation to all rational orders, the sun, of each such system is the 
abode and home of the higher and ultimate spiritual corporeity, and the centre of 
assembly for those who have passed the preliminary era upon the lower ranges of 
creation." 

This conjecture, the author values cheaply, whatever may 
be the pretensions of the iiypothesis. lie goes on to st^kte 

24 
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another, which may equally well consist with what we arc 
bound to believe on better evidence. 

'i he second conjecture, as far as we understand it, resem- 
bles the Swedenborgian* idea of the spiritual world. We | y 
only state the conjecture generally, and leave the interestiog 
details of the chapter — the remarks on apparitions and demoni- 
acal possession, for the perusal of the reader who feels interest 
enough in the subject to procure the book: 



% 
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"But now we are to hold in abeyance, or altogether to exclude the conjectore 
above stated concerning the material universe, as adapted to sustain three orden 
of intelligent beings; and on the contrary, shall assume that suns and planets alikf 
and all worlds, visible and palpable, are the theatres of animal life merely; aod 
whatever species may inhabit these spheres, are subject to decay and corruptioD. 

This supposed, then our second conjecture is — That, within the field occupied 
by the visible and ponderable universe, and on all sides of us there is existing and 
moving another element, fraught with another species of life — corporeal indeed, 
and various in its orders, but not open to the cognizance of those who are coo- 
fined to the conditions of animal organization — not to be seen, nor to be heaid, 
nor to be felt by man. We here assert, and insist upon, the abstract possibility 
that our five modes of perception aie panial not universal, means of knowing 
what are around us; and that as the physical sciences furnish evidence of the 
presence and agency of certain powers of nature which elude the senses, except 
in some of their remote effects, so are we denied the right of cencludiug that ve 
are conscious of all real existence within our sphere." 

In chap. XVII. which contains this second conjecture, there 
are some very interesting inquiries concerning the functions 
of the brain, which we advise all those people to read, who 
think the science of phrenology leads to materialism^ or to 
sensualism, as many of its friends and enemies seem to sup- 
pose. But we must not linger here, but pass on to, 

The third conjecture, which is thus briefly stated: — . 

"In our first conjecture it was supposed that room might be made for the several 
ranks of being — whether animal or spiritual, within the bounds, and upon the 
stage of the visible universe. The second, involved the belief of an uivisible 
economy, suffused throughout the visible creation, and constituting that higher 
system toward which the rational orders of the lower and visible world are tending. 
But our third conjecture embraces the remote revolutions of Time, and supposes 
(without however denying, what we are not at liberty to deny, namely, the reality 
of an unseen spiritual economy) that the visible universe, replete every where with 
various forms of animal life, is to fill one period only in the great history of the 

* They who join in the common ridicule of the doctrines of Swedenborg, show 
their own folly and ignorance of the doctrines. No one can read the German 
Baron^s Treatise on Heaven and Hell, without admiring the fair fabric, which be 
rears, and lamenting, that he should assert the beautiful speculations of a won- 
drous spiritually philosophy, as so many heaven-revealed dogmas. He probably 
mistook his own speculations for realities. His mind was iSce a diseased optic 
nerve — the imagined idea so strongly impressed, as to cause belief in a cor- 
responding reality. 
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moral system, and that it is destined, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, to 
lisappear, and to return to its nihility, giving place to new elemei.U8, and to new 
ind higher expressions of omnipotence afkd intelligence." 

Those shallow dogmatists of infidelity who meet all such 
ideas by the assertion of the, necessary eternity of matter in 
its present modes, may well listen to the happy, though not 
original view of the possible nature of matter, that is given in 
the chapter just quoted from. 

These three conjectures are not irreconcilable: 

"The suppositions we have followed in the three preceding chapters, although 
separable and independent, are not irreconcilable, but on the contrary, may well 
consist one with the other, or may each be true in part. Thus it may be the fact, 
that the widely dissimilar physical condition of the solar and the planetary surfaces, 
as adapted to the support of living species, may, in our own system, and in others, 
constitute a ground of broad distinction as to the modes of existence severally 
found there, and that while the planetary species, of all ranks, are necessarily 
corruptible, and mortal, and are permanent only by re))roduction, the solar species 
may enjoy an individual permanency; and even if liable to transformations, may 
yet be exempt from dissolution. Or if we scruple to admit this bold conjecture, 
in its whole extent, yet it is almost impossible to resist the belief, first, that the 
father world of the system, itself the fountain of light, heat,, and vital energy, is 
\a8tly more than a desert, — a naked and terrible wilderness of tempestuous com- 
bustion; and secondly, that, if actually peopled with various orders, the physical 
law of their life is more excellent than that which prevails in the planets. The 
known and visible physical difference between the sun and the planets, goes near 
to making it certain, that the powers of life in the one must be more steadily 
balanced, where stimulus is perpetual, than where it is intermittent. 

At the same time, and while it is supposed that palpable and visible organiza- 
tion, whether mortal or immortal, makes its home upon the siu'faces of the solar 
and planetary bodies, it may be quite true (nor indeed, without doing violence to 
the language of scripture, can we believe otherwise) that each world, of every 
system, includes, or is surrounded by, invisible orders, of several species, ranks, 
and qualities; corporeal indeed, but imponderable, and attached to an element not 
open to cognizance by the animal senses. This belief, considered as a matter of 
philosophy, and not of religion or faith, needs only that our notions of the corpo- 
real part of the mental constitution should be defined and cleared up a little 
more, and it would then take its place among truths imperfectly known, but ration- 
ally admitted; and it might receive enlargement and confirmation by means of a 
more exact attention to innumerable facts that have been sutfeied to pass unno- 
ticed. On this subject something will be advanced in the next and concluding 
chapter. 

. But while the actual universe, as now constituted, is supposed to include capital 
inequalities of the corporeal economy, and to have its local distributions of lif? — 
life corruptible, and life incoiruptible, and also to comprise within each locality the 
difference of palpable and impalpable corporeity, it may yet be true (and the ap- 
parent meaning of the inspired writings conveys the belief) that the entire frame- 
work of nature has its limited era, and shall, after fulfilling an introductory pur- 
pose in the great scheme of the creation, give place to a new and a higher order 
of things, and to a construction of elements such as shall better consist with those 
ultimate moral ends for the sake of which all things are. "We," according to the 
olivine promise, 'look for a new heaven and a new earth, wherein is to dwell 
righteousness.' 

Thus may pur three conjectures bo composed, and made to consist, one with 
the pther." 
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The chapter, in which this last passage occurs, contains a 
statement of the doctrine of analogy, on which these conjec- 
tures are based, and some sublime views of the great astrono- 
mical structure of the Universe. Whatever we may think of 
the wisdom of his particular conjectures, we cannot ridicule 
the principles of analogy on which the author bases his con- 
jectures.* 

We now ask, in closing, what is the use of such specula- 
tions, as those in which we have followed our author. Can 
any good come out of them, or are they to be laid on the same 
shelf with the vagaries of the angelic and seraphic Doctors of 
the middle ages? Certainly no one can read the book we 
have been considering, and call it ridiculous. Everywhere are 
seen traces of a philosophical mind, great scientific observation, 
and closeness of thought. But we go yet farther, and main- 
tain the utility of these meditations, as we hinted in the begin- 
ning of this review. 

Firstly, I remark we should not think slightly of the light 
which such inquiries may shed upon actual science — the sci- 
ence of the material universe, and the nature and destiny of 
the human mind. Why not carry the principles of analogy, 
which are so mighty in the higher pursuits of science, into our 
inquiries into the great structure of the universe? And why 
not apply that same principle of observation and induction, 
which have wrought such wondrous results in the common 
natural sciences, into the science of mind? Why not have a 
Natural History of mind in all the manifestations, whether in 
animal instinct or human reason* Let us have our physiology 
of minds — although Linneus may refrain from the classifying 
of beings that have no teeth: let us have our physical mental 

Philosophy — that science w-hich is to be formed not merely 
y the analysis of our personal consciousness, but also by 
studying "those often recurrent varieties of mental conforma- 
tion (within the human system) which assume very nearly 
the distinctness and regularity, that constitute specific differ- 
ences, and which might properly give rise to a classification 
by orders, genera and species." We believe that such en- 
quiries, if carried out, would result, if not in a satisfactory 
science, certainly in the termination of many disputes, that 
have agitated the philosophical ond religious world. We be- 
lieve that the materialist would be led to give up his too com- 
mon sensualism, and that the spiritualist would think less of 
his dreamy immaterialism; and that both would come to our 
author's conclusion; — 

* See a remarkable discourse of Dr. Wayland on the Science of Analogjr. 
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**Man we believe to be immortal (revelation apart) not because his mind is sepa- 
rable from animal organization; but because his intellectual and moral constitution 
is such as to demand a future development of his nature. Why should that which 
is immaterial be indestructible? None can tell us; and on the contrary, we are 
free to suppose that there may be immaterial orders, enjoying their hom: of ext 
istence, and then returning to nihility." 

But even if no satisfactory scientific results can be attained 
by such enquiries, yet tlie very statement of the doctrine of 
iinmortaUty in scientific form, and the surrounding it with the 
probabilities of scientific conjecture, will recommend the doc^ 
ti'ine to many minds, who would otherwise pass it by in ne-r 
gleet or unbelief. 

Yet further, such meditations, properly conducted, tend to 
bring about the union of science with religion. The modern 
di^scoveries in astronpmy and other branches of knowledge, 
have led many to suppose, that Christianity is to be shaken 
from its power by the consequences of these discoveries. 
Doubtless such would be the case, if the champions of religion 
now-a-day followed tlie example of the Romish church to^ 
wards the first promulgators of just notions of the universe. 
But on the contrary, w^e may fairly expect with our author, 
that by the turning of thoughtful minds, again and again to 
the subject, a happy coalescence of all great truths — physical 
and religious — will at length be brought about, and such as 
shall tend powerfully to enhance the serious influence of the 
latter, and shall accelerate the general prevalence of piety — 
the piety of the scriptures. God speed the day towards which 
we are told tne human mind is in actual progress — "the day, 
wken all truths shall he one, there shall be one philosophy and 
one rcligionJ*^ God's blessing rest upon all who strive to 
hasten the dawn of that glorious day! We rank Mr. Taylor 
among this number. We say of this whole band of philoso- 
phic Christians, the words of a writer who herself will share 
something of the blessing she pronounces. "Never will due 
honor be withheld from the first percipients and promulgators 
of truth. Thor^e who have witne.sf^ed the betrothment of 
philosophy with religion, and who keep their lamps burning 
lor the marriage, shall be the first to join in the nuptial re-r 
joicings, and to interpret the epithalamium, which, sung by the 
guardian spirits of humanity, shall echo from earth to heaven," 
These contemplations on the natural and spiritual uni* 
verse, must at least afford sublime themes for devout con- 
templation, and teach the too earth-bound spirit to realise the 
eternal world as being as simply natural and true, as this 
world of land and water, trees and bouses, with which we now 
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have to do. That this happy influence must flow from thence i 
cannot be gainsayed. Nor need we fear, that the soul will J 
be lead to vain imaginations, and be absorbed in mystic con- J 
templation of the heavenly world. "Earth is too much with 
us" to allow any such mystic engrossment of the thoughts 
in these utilitarian days. Nor can any meditations be called 
merely or wrongly imaginative, which are the means of calling 
forth and lifting up those aspirations, those longings, those 
immortal instincts, which are the deepest seated in the soul, 
and the greatest assurance of the highest realties — the reali- 
ties of the eternal life. 

But let us bear well in mind, that without the spiritual life 
in the soul, or the life of the higher affections, all philosophical 
speculation — all mystic dreaming, on the glories of a future 
state, will not enable us truly to realize the eternal world. 
The spirit only knoweth the things of the spirit. We must 
live the eternal life, if we would truly realize it. It is not 
merely a future state, but a state that may now be entered 
upon. So the scriptures represent it. They call on man now 
to live the eternal life — now to live for God and for duty, and 
to breathe the spirit of heaven. This spirit is the living light 
which Jesus promises to his followers. The light of immortal- 
ity shall dwell in them and shine on their present pathway. 
**lt shall keep theirfeet from falling, and their souls from death." 
Cincinnati. s. o. 

Note. Any one who wishes to carry these speculations farther, is referred to 
Dick*s Philosophy of a Future State. 

Carmichaers Essay on such Physical Considerations as are connected wi& 
Man's Ult^ate Destination; the Essential Constitution of Superior Beings; and 
the presumptive Unity of Nature. 

Dr. Channins's Easter ?ermon on the Future Life. 

We were going to refer also to some distinguished sermons of Rev. Dr. Palfrpjr, 
on this subject, which were delivered before the members of Harvard Universitjr, 
but we bebeve these were never published. 
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Western College op Teachers. This AssociatioD held 
its Annual Convention at Cincinnati, the first week of Octo- 
ber. Its important bearings on the great cause of Education 
in the West, it is needless here to enlarge upon. We pro- 
pose only to give a hasty sketch of such of its lectures and 
debates as we were happy enough to attend. 

The Introductory Lecture was by Rev. Dr. Wilson, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati. We listened to him 
with great interest, for it was the first opportunity we ever 
enjoyed of knowing any thing of the mind of the impeacher of 
Dr. Beecher's orthodoxy, and the great champion of Old 
School Presbyterianism. His subject was the desirableness 
and practicability of a system of universal Education. In 
dwelling upon its practicability, he rather aimed at the need- 
less object of proving, that all men are susceptible of education, 
instead of considering the means of making education universal. 
The lecture seemed to us quite sensible in general, We 
marvelled at the novelty of one of the author's ideas, and the 
honest enthusiasm with which he maintained it — the proba- 
bility of the English becoming the Universal Language. It 
seems to us quite as absurd to think of destroying all those 
varieties of speech, which are so expressive of, and appropriate 
to the respective national characters, as it would be to think of 
conforming the costume of inhabitants of the different zones 
to one model, or (yet more absurd) to hope to. reduce the 
various creeds of the Christian church to the standard of the 
Westminster Confession. Nothing short of that same vio- 
lence which diffused the Koran and the Arabic, can make the 
English Bible the Bible of Christendom. 

On the evening of the same day, there was quite an inter- 
esting debate, at which we were not present, on the expedi- 
ency of making the Bible a text book in schools. The debate 
was interesting, on account of the various characters who 
took part in it. Bishop Purcell of the Catholic church, Dr. 
Wilson, Rev. Alexander Campbell, and Alexander Kinmont, 
aSwedenborgian,took part. Dr. Wilson, we understand, ob- 
jected to having translations of the Bible made — he thought 
the English should be taught the heathen, according to his 
dream of a Universal Langu^ige, above stated. Bishop Pur- 
cell objected to our English version, as being erroneous: he 
thought the Vulgate the only correct version. He maintained 
however, that not the whole Bible, but selections from, th.^ 
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moral precepts chiefly, should be taught in schools. Intlfflw''^^' 
latter point, has not the Bishop the right of the roatlrfl;"^^. 
What good can children derive from reading some parts fiiw^' 
the Old Testament, or from drawling mechanically throa^l'^' 
the Epistles — the Epistle to the Romans, for instance? P 

The best thing we listened to during the session, was Alex- 1^^ 
ander Campbell's Lecture on the importance of uniting mord 
with intellectual culture. A more important subject could 
not be selected. Men seem to think, that the intellect is the f'^ 
whole of the mind — they forget that the sentiments are the 
more important part — that all great and good action must 
originate in the heart, where the active impulses dwell — that 
all high and pure thoughts have their life from the inspiration 
of the affections, in short, that mere intellect, without the 
warmth of moral and religious feeling, is a Satanic degrada- 
tion. Mr. Campbell shewed in the course of his lecture, 
evidently, that he was a Phrenologist. Whereupon, at the 
close. Dr. Harrison challenged a debate on Phrenology. Mr. 
C. also made a remark on the Protestant Reformation, which 
did not please Bishop Purcell's ear, and this reverend gentle- 
man asked leave, at some stated time, to call in question the 
lecturer's view on that point. Thus on both sides was Mr. 
Campbell beset. 

At two appointed times, these disputed points were argued. 
Dr. Harrison, on Wednesday evening, after a mo^t excel- 
lent lecture by Mr. Mansfield, began the attack on Phrenology. 
Mr. Campbell replied, but before he could finish his argument, 
the lateness of the hour led to a motion for an adjournment, 
which was passed. It may well occasion astonishment, that 
so many phrenologists are to be found in all parts of the 
country. We have been for the last year pretty constantly 
travelling, and have found zealous votaries of the science every 
where, in numbers, from Maine to Kentucky. That the mat- 
ter should be made subject of grave debate before this college, 
shows the great change in public sentiment. It is hard to 
find a case of wider influence resulting from so slight an etfort, 
than the few weeks' residence of Spurzheim has produced in 
our country. 

Thursday afternoon w^as devoted to the discussion of the Pro* 
testant Reformation. Mr. Kinmont (a most noble soul and 
remarkable genius he is) opened the debate and presented the 
right view, as it seems to us. He maintained, that the Pro- 
testant reformation was a great epoch in the progress of the 
human race, and that Martin Luther or any other men were 
but the instruments and expression of the age. Mr. Kinmont 
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has as much native eloquence, as much true inspiration, as 
any man we ever listened to. He is one of those spiritual 
minds, who rise above all dogmatic pettiness, and are members 
of ttie true Catholic Church. However, on this occasion, his 
remarks, though very striking, were not to the point. The 
point proposed was this: — "May the Protestant Reformation 
be considered as the era, when freedom of thought was 
acknowledged as a fixed principle?" 

Bishop Purcell arose, and spoke with considerable power 
and occasional eloquence. We could not, however admire his 
exordium, certainly not as a specimen of an exordium after 
Quintilian's rule. He began with saying, that in his opinion. 
Protestantism had been the occasion of all modern infidelity. 
This was not a very propitiatory declaration surely, to a Pro- 
testant audience. He went on to prove, that tlieie had been 
minds in the Catholic church, who had been the great lights of 
religion and letters: he quoted Mackintosh and Cobbett, and: 
after going on a while in this strain, sat down, and gave Mr. 
Campbell time to answer him thus far, signifying that when 
that had been answered, he had more to say in defence of 
Mother Church. 

Mr. Campbell arose and stated that he allowed what the 
Bishop had beeen aiming to prove, but argued, that it had 
nothing to do with the point proposed. He allowed there had 
been great men and bold thinkers in the Catholic church, but 
never until the Protestant Keformation, had the right of all 
men to think for themselves been formally declared and gen- 
erally acted upon. He went on to illustrate and prove his 
portion. But when he ceased his remarks, and gave the 
bishop opportunity to reply, evening had approached, and a 
motion to adjourn brought this debate to a close. 

The debate was very interesting, but much out of place. 
We were glad that Kev. Mr. Brooke offered a resolution, 
which he very sensibly advocated, forbidding all such discus- 
sions on religious questions before the College of Teachers. 
This debate may, however, be continued under other auspices. 
For Mr. Campbell, who loves an argument as much as a fish 
loves the water, declared his readiness to meet the bishop at 
any fitting place, and renew the controversy. We have since 
learned that the controversy has been renewed. 

The Catholics are wide awake in this western world. 
They take a new ground. They mingle more with the com- 
munity — they unite in the literary and philanthropic associa- 
tions; they are every where establishing seminaries of their 
own. In Louisville, a seminary for boys has lately been 
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opened with five priests for teachers. Let them go on ift 
every fair way. Let their claims be opposed in every fair 
way. Let tliem be respected as Christian ministers, as lonj l^o; 
«i^ they profess faith in Jesus and lead Christian lives. We 
have no fear of their establishing a hierarchy over the land. 
Their religion is behind tlie age. It is dead in its great char- 
acteristics. Itself has shared some of the blessings of that 
Protestant Reformation which it so anathematizes. Catholicism 
in our country is more Protestant than the Protestantism of 
the I6th century. We are sorry that our engagements did 
not permit us to hear more of these lectures and debates. But 
all of them will be published in a volume, which we hope our 
readers will be willing to pay their dollar for. 

Resolutions were passed at the close of the session, offering 
a prize of one hundred dollars for the best essay on Bacon's 
doctrine, "Knowledge is power;" and other resolutions in 
regard to petitioning the legislatures of the different states to de- 
vote their attention and money to the promotion of Education. 

Much good will undoubtedly come from these and similar 
meetings. But thpy will end in mere talk, except in so far 
as every teacher and friend of education present is stimulated 
to go home and do his own duty faithfully in his particular 
and humble sphere. There is too much danger of people's 
talking large and doing little — of their discussing the great 
interests of mankind, and neglecting that portion of mankind 
within the sphere of their own humble duty. We trust these 
associations will cheer the teacher in his daily routine — that 
they will make him feel, that many hearts sympathize with 
him — that he will be encouraged to put a higher estimate on 
his calling, than the ungrateful world are wont to do — and 
that in time, his office will be held in the high honor which it 
deserves to liold among literary professions. 

Liberal Christunity ibt Holland. Making due allow- 
ance for sectarian exaggeration, we see in the orthodox views 
of the state of religion in Holland, that the land of the illustri- 
ous Grotius Is owning a liberal faith, worthy of that illos- 
trious son. The orthodox journals mourn that Arminianism, 
Socinianism, and even Deism, are making rapid advances 
throughout that country. Judging from the cry of Deism and 
Infidelity, which they are in the habit of raising at the pro- 
gress of Unitarian Christianity, we suppose the amount of the 
trouble is, that the Dutch are awake to the folly of the doc- 
trine of original sin, particular election, &c. and are laying 
hold of a more rational faith. We are sorry, if it be true ai 
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^^ported; that the majority who profess the more liberal faith, 
We shewn such illiberality of conduct, as to deprive the 
minority of the full religious privileges, to which every wor- 
shipper has an inalienable right. But if this statement be 
true, it only serves to confirm the great truth of experience, 
that it is dangerous to trust any body of men with powen 

Maria Mowk. This crcrature's filthy book has been fully 
proved to be a tissue of lies. This is acknowledged by those 
who before sklvocated her Veracity* We wonder that so 
many ministers of Christ should so willingly have listened to 
and diffused her slanders* There is now no denying of Col* 
Stone's report of his visit to Montreal. 

Our Missionaries. We are rejoiced that our Association 
has been able and willing to send eight misrionaries this 
season to the West, We wish that some of this eight would 
come here to our most remote western societies, instead of 
lingering in tlie outskirts. Our brother Clarke went on to 
the East, with the reasonable expectation that his pulpit 
would be supplied. But the expected supply has not come 
until Mr. Colman's very late arrival. His pulpit has been 
vacant three Sundays, and that at Cincinnati two Sundays. 
It has devolved upon a single individual to preach alternately 
at the two cities. It is rather too hard work for one man to 
preach every Sunday — to edit the Messenger and travel a 
thousand miles — all in a single month. But this is compara- 
tively of little consequence. The great harm is in having 
our Societies here without preaching — even for a single Sun- 
day. People get the idea that we do not have regular 
preaching. The occasional audience — the droppers in — who 
make a large part of our assembly, when they find the church 
once closed, do not readily come again. Thus our cause suffers. 

We are rejoiced that Brother Eliot, who has so long labored 
at his solitary post, remote from friendly clerical sympathy, 
has at last found a companion and fellow laborer in Rev. Mr. 
Farley, who is stationed at Alton, Illinois. 

We hope to hear from both of them often. Mr. F. has in- 
deed sent us an account of his mission, but it came too late 
fur this number. 

Installation at Buffalo. Rev. Geo. W. Hosmer was 
installed at Buffalo, New York, the 16th of October. Sermon 
by Rev. Orville Dewey. 

Persecution. Rev. Joseph Blanco White, celebrated as an 
author, and remarkable for his renunciatioa o{ C^xVvq\\^S&\£w^ 
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all things? **^Ido nothing of myself; but as my Father hath 
taught me, I speak these things'.' f "The Father that dwelleth 
in me, he doeth the works." And yet again, J "The Son can 
do nothing of himself^* These are the words of the Savior. 
In ooa passage he says that his power was ^iven to hini, and. 
in another, confirms it by saying, that of himself he coiold d^ 
nothing. Is the Unitarian to be condemned for believing that 
the power of Christ w^ received from, another; and conse- 
quently that he was not God^ supreme and independent? 

2; If the Son of God was God> he would luive known, and; 
could not have been instructed what to teach. Did he teach 
of his own knowledge and authority? Let his words again 
answer: §**My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me.'* 
II "For I have not spoken of myself, but the Father which sent 
m^, he gave me a commandment — what I should say» and 
mfhiit I should speak.** Here it is stated, that, the Father ^en/. 
Christ, that lie gave him commandment what he should' say, 
and thiat, his djocirine. teas not his own, but his who sent him. 
Again we ask, is the Unitarian to be condemned for believiog, 
that.the Son of God spalce not of his own authority, but. that 
he received the doctrine, which he taught frqm God. 

3. i(?our Savior was in any sense the Supreme God, he wai- 
o{.;Course omniscient. Did the Son of God know all things^ 
Let us again look ta his own words for the answer: IF "of that; 
day; and thatrhour knowetb no man, no, not the angels which 
sm'.mheavenjTieiiher the Son f but. the Father." Was. the 
SpU'O^.Gpd the omniscient Deity? Did he know all thii^t 
Nph, one will venture to say. that he did. Will it be said, thajt. 
he was indeed ignorant of that coming day in his h.uiaan n^: 
tqxe^ bat kne^. it in his divine nature? Our Savior'is own 
W0xd8.pi^cludiB'a]l.such explanati9n3,by saying in the parallel. 
pjIfMiagf in Myatthew, that it is the Fai/ier 0Ni.y7— **"My Eathei? 
qqIy — ^ho knows of that day and that hour." Shall we* 0]C 
shall we .not, take the. Savior's own words for the rple. offaitfi? 
S^JoQgas >i^^, bielieve in. Christ, is it possible fpr, us, whex^M. 
s^rs 4b<U iheSptkiipes not. know of that day and houi:».a]^d ,tbi)jt 
the Father only knows of it, is it possible for us to belie.ye^. 
tlitl tbeSpn, dz^' k7m)M. that day. and; hour, ai^Lthi^ the 
F^ktr,yvisn4)t'Jhejoiplif o^e who kne.w.it? Are w[e: peiioittei. 
toi believe, that Christ was in- any sense, the. omnisc(ie^ God, 

4#. ItjCbriKt-were,i%. any^ sense th^.Supreme, Gqd, , he. og^u^t; 
hflvos bc^en sejf-jexistentrrrpospessing life, in., hjinself,. inifir. 
pwdfeptly.pf^ny othqr i^fi^r Pi41ie,fo53es3i lifain-hviw 

* Mm 8: 98, f Jo^ M: 10. t John 5: 19. 4 John 7: 16L f Joha 19: 0. 
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featependehf 6f any other? Ilis owh wdrds are, •"! five by 
the Father." And the language of St. Paul fe, t"5F6r'thdflgh 
"hfe ^as crucified through tveakness, ycit he liveth by the power 
«f God. For we also are weak in him, but We shall- Rve WlAi 
bimby the power of God toward you,'*' These ar^ the t^onb 
of inspiration, and they declare that our Jj&rd now lives by the 
power of God arnl not only this, but that we nnust look for Kfe 
hereafter from the sanie power of God which sustaiftis am 
Lord. Is the Unitarian guilty in believing that our Lord is 
dependent for being on the Father, and therefore that be is 
Hot the self-existent Gk»df 

5. The dcctrirte of Christ's- equality with the Fsrther is in- 
consistent with the language of dependence, which he bimself 
invariably uses whe» spcakitig of his relation to GM. He 
says, not of his humaff nature only, but of his whole nattti^, 
for the personal pronoun embraces his whole nature: J "I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to my God mA 
your God." Could his disciples afier hearing this, doubt that 
their God was also his God? Their language shows thit ttfey 
so understood him. §"Icease not," says Paul, •^to give thanks 
for you, making, mention of you in my prayer^,; that the God 
^our Lord Jesus Christy the Father of glpry> may give unto 
you the spirit of wisdom." And the lanpjuage of Peter is, 
||**Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.^ 
Are we permitted to believe that Christ was himself G'Od? 
Does the Unitarian misundei'stand the words of Paul, wheh- 
he speaks of God as the God not merely of the human iiatu^e 
of Christ, bdt of our Lord Jesus Christ? Can he be guilty 
When he uses the words of Peter in blessing God as thfe God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 

6. Tiie doctrine of Christ's equality with the Father, in-^ 
volves the duty of prayer to him. Yet we are hot only never 
taught to direct religious homage to Christ, but we find it 
forbidden, as if he had anticipated that the* titno might come 
when his followers might offer that worship to him which 
belonged to God alone. Speaking lo his disciples of returning 
to the Father from whom he had come forth, when of course 
he is speaking of his highest nature, he says: TH[n that day ye 
shall ask me nothivg. Verily, verily, P say unto you, whatso- 
ever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he shall give it you."' 
We understand this as expressly forbidding prayer to Christ.- 

And in accordance with this command he again says: 

* John .6: 57. f 2 Cor. 13: 4. t John 20: 17. ^ Eph. h 16, 17. 
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all things? *"Ido nothing oftnysdf; but as my Father hatk Cfj 
taught me, I speak these things'.' f "The Father that dweM l,^ 
in me, he doeth the works." And yet again, J "The Son m \\^ 
do nothing of himself J^ These are the words of the Savior. I^^ 
In oi^ passage he says that his power was given to him, aol^ 
in ^another, confirms it by saying, that of himself he cooldli 
nothing. Is the Unitarian to be condemned for believing that 
the power of Christ wa? received from, another; and conse- 
quently that he was not God^ supreme and independent? 

3; If the Son of God was God, he would have known, ooi. 
could not have been instructed what to teach. Did he teach 
of his own knowledge and authority? Let his words again 
at^swen §"My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me." 
II "For i have not spoken of myself, but the Father which sent 
m^, he gave me a commandment — what I should say» and 
iHfhut I should speak.** Here it is stated, that, the Father 5en<. 
Gbrist, that lie gave him commandment what he should' say, 
and tbiBLii his dficirineioas.not his own, but his who sent him. 
Again we ask, is the Unitarian to be condemned for believing, 
that.the.Son of God spake not of his own authority, but. that 
he received, the doctrine which he taught from God. 

3. I(x>ur Sayior was in any sense the Supreme God, he wai ■ 
of.:Qourse omniscient. Did the Son of God know all tbingst 
Let us again look to his own words for the answer: % "of thalj 
dityiand that.hour knowetb no man, no, not the angels which 
ai»;iD heaven, neither th^ Son^ but. the Father." Was. the 
3oii<^ G<>d the omniscient Deity? Did he know all , thii^T 
Nph>one will venture to say. that he did. Will it be said , that, 
he was indeed ignorant of that coming day in his hun^an lyi? 
ture., bat knew : it in his divine nature? Our Saviorlsown 
Wi9Kd8.preclud^:a^l,suoh explanati9n3,by saying in the paralld. 
P9«8ag^,in Matthew, that it is the Father oxi^yr— ♦*"My Eathcif 
only — ^ho knows of that day and that hour." Shall we, 0]C 
shiiu :we -not, take the. Savior's own words for , the rule, of faitjb? 
SpJoogas >i^^, bjelieve in. Christ,, is it possible fpr us, whenM. 
89]rs -tha^ the Son^oe^ mUinowof that day and.lu)ur,.and .that 
the Father only knows of it, is it possible for us to beli^T^^ 
timt:tbe-Spn,.^t^' /f»^..ot that day. and;h0ur, azuL'tbi^ the 
f)B^J^iU¥unct'Jhe4>fUj^ w^ who kne.w.it? Are we: peiwittei. 
W* believe, that Chfist was in. aoy sense, the. o?»«wqM^ God^ 

4#* I£Cbri«tiwere,ift> any sense th^.Supreme. .Gc^, . he. nxu^ti 
htves bc^en s8jf..existentrrr:posse3sing life, in., hipself,, ii^dj^. 
pwidi^tljr.pf .«ny .othqr hmr. I^i4 lie j)os?es3i life^ iign 'h«|selfe, 
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3rie: j^Wwradehf of any otheil IBs owh words are, **•! lite by 
fd^%fe Father." And the language of St. Paul is, t "3For'thddgh 
<%» '^ ^as crucified through weakness, yclt he liveth by the j^bwer 
' Si; /^Gcd. For we also are weak in hito, butWe sballK^e l^iSi 
Jir,. Irfm by the power of'God toward you.^ Thei?e ar^ the Wofdii 
"^ '^Inspiration, and they decliare that our Lo^ now litres by thk 
^: power of G<>d and not only this, but that we nnist look for Kfe 
-i nereafter from the same power of God which sustains diir 
• Lord, Is the Unitarian guilty in believing that our liord fe 
, , dependent for being on the Father, and therefore that he is 
Hot the self-existent Godl 

5. The doctrine of Christ's- equality with the Farther is in- 
consistent with the language of dependence, which he himself 
invariably uses when speaking of his relation to 'G^d. He 
says, not of his humaff nature only, but of his whole nattti*ev 
for the personal pronoun embraces his whole nature: J "I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to my Grod and 
your God." Could his disciples afier hearing this, doubt that 
their God was also his God? Their language shows that tJiey 
so understood him. § "Icease not," says Paul, •^to give thanks 
for you, making mention of you in my prayerfe,, that the Ood 
f^our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of gIory> may givie unto 
you the spirit of wisdom." And the language of Peter is, 
||"Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.^ 
Are we permftted to believe that Christ was himself Gail 
Does the Unitarian misunderstand the words of Paul, wbett- 
he speaks of God as the God not merely of the human nature 
of Christ, biit of oor Lord Jesus Christ? Can he be guilty 
When he uses the words of Peter in blessing God as thfe God 
and Father of our Lo?^d Jesus Christ 

6. Tiie doctrine of Christ's equality with the Father^ in^ 
volves the duty of prayer to him. Yet we* are not only never 
taught to direct religious homage to Christ, but we find it 
forbidden, as if he had anticipated that the titne might corh© 
when his followers might offer that worship to him which 
belonged to God alone. Speaking to his disciples of returning 
to the Father from whom he had come forth, when of course 
he is speaking of his highest nature, he says: T*in that day ye 
shall ask me nothing. Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatso- 
ever ye shall ask the Farther in my name, he shall give it you." 
We understand this as expressly forbidding prayer to Christ.- 
And in accordance with this command he again says: 

'^ John -6: 57. t 2 Cor. 13: 4. t Jobn 20: 17. ^ Eph. h 16, 17. 

,. . !i. ^ Pet. I: -3.' IT John 1 6: 23r 
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* ''The hour cometh and now is, when the true loorshifptrr 
shall worship the Father." In all his directions respecting 

?rayer, the Savior always teaches us, to pray to the Father, 
'hat form, he has given us by which to direct our devotionsr 
he gives with the command, t "After this manner pray ye: 
Our Father which art in heaven." We are never commanikd |^ 
to pray to the Son> never to the Holy Ghost. He always re- 
presents the Father as the proper and the sole object rf 
prayer. Again we ask: Is he guilty who obeys the commands 
of his Savior, and looks up to the Father as the only proper 
object of religious worship? Is he in an error who belicTtf 
that he to whom we are forbidden to pray, cannot be the 
Supreme God? 

We have here presented several important points.. We 
have endeavored to shew, that, Christ derived his power from 
the Father, and did nothing of himself; that he was not om- 
niscient; that he was dependent oa* God for existence; that 
however exalted he may be, he is still subordinate to one 
who is God, as he is our God; and that we are not permitted 
to address our prayers to him. And here let it be observed, 
that if any one of these points is proved, and far more arc 
proved to be true,^. then. Christ cannot be God. Nay, more, 
but if a single text which we have q^uoted^ has the meaning 
which we suppose it has, that single text is sufficient to show 
that the doctrine of Christ's equality with the Father is with- 
out foundation. Of the^ truth of these positions, we cannot 
feel the shadow of a doubt. To doubt their truth, would in 
our case be to reject the autliority of Christ as a teacher, for 
they reject the authority of his words, and on those of his 
inspired apostles. Not our words, but theirs, teach that 
Christ was a being derived from God, and dependent on Him 
for his power and dignity and wisdom. And here let it again 
be asked, can we believe in Christ, and at the same time be- 
lieve that he was, in any sense God Supreme, and equal with 
the Father? 

II. RbASONS FOR REGARDING OUR SaVIOR AS SUBORDIKi^rB 

TO THE Father,, drawn from the discourses which tto 
Apostles delivered to the Jews and Heathen^ in order to 
convert them to christianity. 

If we can any where find exact account of the true charac- 
ter of our Savior, it would be in those public discourses de- 
livered to the unconverted Jews and Heathen. It was thfc 

•Johtt4:2a^ t Matt. 6:9. 
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the death of him, whom the same scriptures declare to be the 
Ever Living Godl — of Him without whose sustaining presence 
and energy, the pillars of the Universe would crumble in 
ruins and all things that have Kfe, from the lowest worm to 
the highest archangel, sink at once into the blackness of anni- 
hilation — nay, we will not ask what the-Persian would think, 
but we will ask him who reads these words: — do you think it 
was the living God who died on that cross on Calvary?— that 
it was the living GoAthat was buried in that narrow tomb in 
Judea? 

2. Would the Gospel histories lead us to believe that the 
Apostles thought' that Christ was God? If they believed the 
astonishing fact that, in the human body of Christ was folded 
up and confined, the illimitable God of the Universe, there 
must have been a time when that fact was first communicated 
to them* But we have no account from the beginning of 
Matthew to the end of Revelation.of any such communica- 
tion. 

Would the History of the Apostles^ in their intercourse wit<h 
Christ, lead us to think that they believed they were holding 
intercourse with Almighty God? ' When Peter rebuked Christ, 
did he think he was rebuking the God of earth and Heaven? 
When the disciples sat at meat with Christ at the last supper, 
did they think they were eating and conversing with that in- 
visible God whom no eye hath seen nor can see? Did his 
disciples, when fleeing from him at his apprehension, think 
that they were deserting the Almighty? Did Judasy.when he 
betrayed Christ, think that he was imjyrinting the kiss , of 
treachery on the brow of God? When Peter three times de- 
nied his Master, did he think that he was denying the Omnipo- 
tent God? 

it is utteriy impossible to imagine, that up to the time of 
Christ's death, his Apostles supposed him to be God. When 
did they learn this most momentous truth afterwards? We 
have no account of Christ's revealing it to them. Did they 
believe it to be so after his death? Could they have believed 
that Christ was God, when scattered in doubt and dismay at 
his death. They put so little faith in his promise that he 
should rise again, that they believed that the words of the 
women, who first brought an account of the resurrection, 
were mere idle tales? When after his resurreetion he said 
that he was to ascend to his Father and their Father, to his 
God and their God,, did they doubt, when he thus spake, that 
God was his God as well as theirs? And finally, when the 
Apostles went forth to preach the Gospel to the,, ignoraut 
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any Trinitarian creed — ^which Peter inculcated on his heann,) 
and which they received with joy. And shall the UnitaMa' 
be condemned for receiving the same faith as the foundaia' 
of his Christian hopes? 

III. Reasons for regarding Christ as surordinate tc 
THE Father, drawn from the general tenor of the Gos 
PEL History. 

Were an intelligent Persian or Hindoo ignorant of Chri 
tianity, to take up the Gospel of Matthew for instance, f( 
the purpose of learning who and what Christ was, would 
occur to him that he was God? If Christ were God, thi 
must the history of Christ be a history of God on earth. 

The Gospel would be full of this idea. It would shine c 

from every line we read. Now we ask, would the history 

Christ eonvey to the intelligent Persian or Hindoo, whom 

have supposed, the idea that he was the Infinite, the Eter 

God, or that he was messenger and Son of God? Would 

think he was reading the history of the Eternal and 1 

changeable One, when he reads that Christ increased in \ 

dom and stature, and grew in favor with God and m 

Would it occur to him as he read that Christ ascended fi 

the water of Baptism, and that there came a voice fi 

Heaven saying, "This is my beloved Son, in whom I am i 

pleased." Would it occur to him, that he who is thus ca 

the Son of God, and said to be well pleasing in the sigh 

God, was himself the Infinite God? Would it be suggeste 

him by the narrative^ that he who wept at the grave of L 

rus, was God? Having read in another place that God cai 

be tempted of evil, would he dream that he who was in 

wilderness forty days and tempted of the Devil, was Almi] 

God? As he read how Christ went apart to pray, ho\ 

retired at night to the garden of Gethsemane, and there 

{sought his Father that the cup might pass from him, and 

after a moment's conflict with himself added, "not my 

but thine. Oh God, be done." As he read of the keen ag 

would he imagine that he was reading the prayers of God^ 

of the sufferings of' God? And when he reads of his 1 

nailed to the cross, and during the extremity of his an] 

heard himcry out,"My God,my God: why hast thou fon 

me? Could he think he was reading of the crucifixion c 

Infinite God? And when he saw him taken down fron 

cross and buried in the tomb and lying there dead, three 

dose bound iu death, could he think that he was readii 
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the death of him, whom the same scriptures declare to be the 
Ever Living Godl — of Him without whose sustaining presence 
and energy, the pillars of the Universe would crumble in 
ruins and all things that have life, from the lowest worm to 
the highest archangel, sink at once into the blackness of anni- 
hilation — nay, we will not ask what the-Persian would think, 
but we will ask him who reads these words: — do you think it 
was the living God who died on that cross on Calvary?— that 
it was the living GoAthat was buried in that narrow tomb in 
Judea? 

2. Would the Gospel histories lead us to believe that the 
Apostles thought' that Christ was God? If they b&lieved the 
astonishing fact that, in the human body of Christ was folded 
up and confined, the illimitable God of the Universe, there 
must have been a time when that fact was first communicated 
to them* But we have no account from the beginning of 
Matthew to the end of Revelation- of any such communica- 
tion. 

Would the History of the Apostles^ in their intercourse wit<h 
Christ, lead us to think that they believed they were holding 
intercourse with Almighty God?' When Petei? rebuked Christ, 
did he think he was rebuking the God of earth and Heaven? 
When the disciples sat at meat with Christ at the last supper, 
did they think they were eating and conversing with that in- 
visible God whom no eye hath seen nor can see? Did his 
disciples, when fleeing from him at his apprehension, think 
that they were deserting the Almighty? Did Judas^-when he 
betrayed Christ, think that he was imprinting the kiss of 
treachery on the brow of God? When Peter three times de- 
nied his Master, did he think that he was denying the Omnipo- 
tent God? 

it is utteriy impossible to imagine, that up to the time of 
Christ's death, his Apostles supposed him to be God. When 
did they learn this most momentous truth afterwards? We 
have no account of Christ's revealing it to them. Did they 
believe it to be so after his death? Could they have believed 
that Christ was God, when scattered in doubt and dismay at 
his death. They put so little faith in his promise that he 
should rise again, that they believed that the words of the 
women, who first brought an account of the resurrection, 
were mere idle tales? When after his resurreetion he said 
that he was to ascend to his Father and their Father, to his 
God and their Gody did they doubt, when he thus spake, that 
God was his God as well as theirs? And finally, when the 
Apostles went forth to preach the GospiBl to the. ignorant 
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Jews and Heathen, when it was the purpose of their 
to tell them who and what Christ was, is it to be thought to 
apostle believed Christ to be God, when there is not to k 
found in a single discourse, the remotest hint to their heareis 
that he was in any sense equal to, and independent of the 
Supreme? when it is found always in these discourses that 
they speak of Christ as dependent on God — 'as sent by Cod- 
as teaching what God had first showed to him, as being not 
Cod, but the Son of God, and first bom of ervery •creature. If 
Christ were God, they must have universally led their hearcR 
into error. 

Are Unitarians guilty in believing, as the apostles taught^ 
that Christ was sent by the Father, raised unto life by the 
Father, lives now by the power rf the Father, that he is the 
Son of God whom the Supreme has exalted to his own right 
hand, and therefore not God, since God could not be his own 
Son, neither could he be exalted. 

3. In the course of the history of Christ, the reader finds 
that he was in the constant habit oi prayer. He retired apart 
for secret prayer, he prayed in the presence of others, he 
commanded his followers to pray, and he himself set the ex- 
ample. And now, it is asked, is prayer the act of an Almighty 
being? No. In the very idea of it, dependence is implied? 
It is the breath of dependence. When Christ then pra}'s, he 
expresses his dependence on whom he prays. 

Again, Christ prayed for others, — he prayed for Peter, he 
prayed on the cross for his murderers, the whole of the 17th 
chapter of John is an intercessory pra^^er. The question, then 
arises, if Christ himself were the Supreme God, would he 
have besought of another blessings on his disciples? Prayer 
in such a case would have been a mere mockery. Those who 
saw and heard him, could not for a moment have doubted of 
his entire dependence on the Father. If he were not thus 
dependent, all who heard his prayers, must have been deceived. 

IV. Unitahiaxs hesitate to receive the doctrine of 

THE trinity, because IT CANNOT BE EXPRESSED IN SCRIPTURX 
I«ANGUAGE. 

Read through the Scriptures, and there is not such a word 
to be found as the word Trinity. You cannot find the term 
"God the Son, or God the Holy Ghost." Nor can one word 
be found respecting two natures in Christ, human and divine. 

We do not merely mean that no such words and phrases 
can be found, but also that there are no phrases equivalent to 
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^^J$imii in the Bible, The Trinitarian cannot use scripture Ian- 
^IJuage in expressing his belief, but in expressing it lias to in- 
..SV«m a new and unscriptural set of Theological phrases* And 
I 'Why can you not find language in ths scripture to express 
^ \he doctrine of the Trinity? Plainly because there is no such 
f^^dea in the scriptures. If Christ or his Apostles had taught 
^^^^.'^his doctrine, we could still express it in their words.. Tfiere 
^.-•* -^an be no more certain proof that this doctrine is not in the 
ri ^ble^ than the fact that we cannot express it in. the language 
' ^ the Bible. 

We have thus stated some of the reasons for regarding 
Christ as subordinate to the Father. But while we believe 
• that he is subordinate to God, we also believe that of all 
beings in the universe, of whom v/e have knowledge, he 
stands first, and next unto God himself. Unitarians believe 
not that Christ is a mere man, but thai he is the Savior and 
teacher, and guide of men unto eternal life; their Mediator 
and Comforter, their Law-Giver and Judge. They believe 
that in his power he was divine, for God wrought through 
him; that his words were divine, for God spake through him; 
that his character was divine, for on him the Spirit was 
poured without measure. Through him the divinity was 
made manifest to man. God who at sundry times and in 
divers manners had revealed himself to his creatures through 
his works, through his Providence, and through his sacred 
messengers, finally revealed his character and perfections 
through the character of his Son- In the character of Christ 
we see an image of the character of God; we see God made 
manifest to man in the flesh. But while we believe that 
Christ is thus the Mediator between God and man, we cannot 
believe that he is God himself. The reason that we cannot 
receive this doctrine is, that we can find no trace of it in the 
scriptures, and we dare not in this matter go beyond what we 
find written in the word of God. If others find' the doctrine 
of the Trinity in the scriptures, we find no fault with them for 
believing it, nor do we reject it from any pride of reason or 
opinion. The only reason that we do not receive it, — and ht 
those who do not agree with us believe us in this thing, — is, 
libat we cannot find it in Vhe law and the testimony. 

V. Questions to Trinitariaks. 

In concluding this part of our subject, we would ask, a few 
questions of our Trinitarian brethren, begging tBem to answer 
them npt to us,, but as before God in the silence of their owji. 
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minds ami consciences, remembering that he denies 
and he only, who refuses to believe his words. 

1. Christ says:**My Father is greater than I." Does ther] 
Trinitarian believe this as Christ asserts it, without qualif 
tion or reservation? 

2. Christ says: "Of mine own self I can do nothing. Tte] 
Son can do-nothing of himself. The Father that dwellethi 
me, he doetli the works." Does the Trinitarian believe thit 
Christ's power was all derived; that for it he was dependaftj 
on God, and thus subordinate to God. 

3. Christ, syeaking of a day of judgment coming to the 
Jews, says: "Of that day and that hour knoweth no man,iMVJ 
not the angels which are in Heaven." In the correspondiitf ( 
passage in Matthew, he says, that the Father only knows « 1 
that day and hour. Does the Trinitarian believe Obrist when 
he says, that the Father only knows of that day and hocirf 
Does the Trinitarian believe Christ when he says he was ig- 
norant of that coming day, that the Father only knew of it, 
and that consequently Christ could not be in any sense made 
Omniscient God? 

We might ask a hundred such questions as these, but we 
would conclude them with remarking again that he alone de- 
nies Christ, who does not believe what he said to be true; 
who believes him to be a being different from what be de- 
clares himself to have been^and who is ready to explain away 
and evade the force of his words, and to torture then^into * 
conformity to some preconceived opinion. 

VI. Of Two Natures^ in CmirsT. 

But one single answer is made to meet and break the* fortje 
of the repeated declarations of Christ, which assert his de- 
pendence on the Father. The answer substantially is, that 
he did not mean what he saidl The explicilness of his lan- 
guage is evaded by an appeal to the doctrine of two natures 
in Christy and by the" assumption entirely unauthorised by him; 
that in the cases referred to he spake in his human nature only. 

The doctrine of two natures in Christ fills so important a 
place in the discussion on which we are engaged, that wfe 
shall briefly examine it. The doctrine according to the Pres- 
byterian Confession of Faith is, that the Son of God, the 
second person in the Trinity, being very and eternal God, 
took upon him man's nature, so that his whole, perfect, and 
distinct natures — the GodEead and the manhood, were insepa- 
rably joined together in one person, which person is very Wd 
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unconsciously,that Christ practiced this mental reservation it. 
all of those cases, where, without qualification, he asserts his 
ignorance of the future, and his dependence on the Father fdt 
his power. Such mental reservation in a man would be 
falsehood. Are we to suppose we are more scrupulous about 
truth than the Savior? Is man more true than the Son of 
God? 

I have two natures, the bodv and the mind. Whatever I 
affirm or deny ol myself without qualification, 1 affirm or deny 
'of all that constitutes myself. The personal pronouns em- 
brace all that makes up the individual's personahty. When 
Christ says, "Of mine own self I can do nothing," the per- 
sonal pronoun includes all that constituted himself. To say 
that he spake of only a part of his nature, is in reality accusing 
ihim of acting on a principle, under which, if true^ every false- 
hood and mental reservation and deception in the world 
"would find shelter and defence. 

Because the doctrine involves these horrible results we 
reject it. 

3. The doctrine of the two natures in Christ, and the infer* 
•ences built on it, have a direct tendency to destroy the value 
of the New Testament. 

♦"The Evangelists and Apostles have transmitted to us the 
record of the precepts which Jesus taught, for the purpose of 
leading mankind up to virtue and to God; and of the promises 
by which these precepts are strengthened. 

We revere the one as containing the dictates of unerring wis- 
dom, and we trust with confidence to the other, for all we hope 
for beyond the grave. But this reverence and this trust are en- 
tirely founded on our firm conviction that tfiese precepts and 
these promises are a revelation to us from God. 

Themonentwe admit the dangerous doctrine, that Jesus 
sometimes spoke as God, and sometimes as man; all our con- 
fidence in the scriptures is gone. How can we tell whether 
the doctrines which he taught, and the promises which he 
made, were taught and made by him in his divine, or in his 
-human capacity? The sacred penmen appear not to have 
been aware that their great Lord tnd Master spoke alternately 
5n these different characters. 7hey never intimate such a 
thing, and hence they have left us nothing whereby we can 
"be guided in this important in4uiry. As man, it is said both 
the knowledge and the power of Jesus were limited. How 
•diall we then trust in hiiwf This strikes at the root of all our 
• &ith» aU our hopes!" 

* UnitBrian Essayist, Vol. 1, No. 2. 

26 
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It is not only unscriptural, but in reality hostile to the i«> 
thority of Christ and the scriptures. We will state these ob* 
Jections in the language of another. 

3. The doctrine of the two natures in Chrbt is calculated to 
throw a doubt on the veracity of our Savior. 

"When a person speaks of himself, and of what he knowi 
and can do, and above all, when he speaks of what he docs 
not know, and cannot do, we must apply what he says of him- 
self to the whole of him, as he is constituted. If a man, for 
instance, should say that he did not recollect a certain event, 
because matter, which is a component part of man, is incapa- 
ble of remembrance, though in his mind he retained a perfect 
recollection of it, or if that man, when present at an event, 
which he saw with one of his eyes, while the other happened 
to be shut, should deny all knowledge of that event, because 
he did not see it with the eye which was shut, should we not 
accuse such a man of gross tergiversation. Now Jesus assured 
his disciples, that he knew not when the day of the judgment 
of Jierusalem was to be. Mark 13. 32. But of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, nu, not the angels which are in Heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father. And he tells them: {John 
5. 19) the Son can do nothing of himself; and verse 30: 1 
can of mine own self do nothing; and chap. xiv. 10: The 
Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works. Here Jesus 
assures his disciples, that both his knowledge and power are 
limited. And yet notwithstanding these solemn asseverations, 
Trinitarians maintain, that all the while he did know, and 
could do, as God, what he himself says he did not know, and 
could not do; and that in saying so, he spake merely as man. 
Is not this directly contradicting Christ, and impeaching hb 
veracity? Is not this attributing to him a disingenuousness 
and ambiguity of speech, which would have been deemed in- 
eKCUsable in a common mortal?"* 

I see a man struck down in the streets by another. I am 
cited before a court of justice to prove the assault, I take my 
place on the stand and the pith is administered: I am qoes- 
lioned: "did you see the defendant strike the blow?** I answer, 
"No, I did not see it." Would not this be a positive false- 
hood? Could I explain the falsehood away by making the 
mental reservation that I did not see the act with my hand or 
my heart, but only with my eyes? Were I to practice mioh 
mental reservations in a human court of justice, I should soon 
be cpndemned for feigning. Yet the supporters of the doo- 
Uine of two natures in Christ, admit in principle, we believe 

• UniUnaii Baivp:^ Vf lAx. Bm^fSur^^ V^ i. No. 2. 
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unconsciously,ihat Christ practiced this mental reservation iii 
all of those cases, where, without qualification, he Asserts his 
ignorance of the future, and his dependence on the Father fdt 
his power. Such mental reservation in a man would be 
falsehood. Are we to suppose we are more scrupulous about 
truth than the Savior? Is man more true than the Son of 
God7 

I have two natures, the body and the mind. Whatever I 
affirm or deny ol myself without qualification, 1 aflSrm or deny 
*of all that constitutes myself. The personal pronouns em- 
'brace all that makes up the individual's personality. When 
Christ says, "Of mine own self I can do nothing," the per- 
sonal pronoun includes all that constituted himselt To say 
that he spake of only a part of his nature, is in reality accusing 
3iim of acting on a principle, under which, if true^ every false- 
hood and mental reservation and deception in the world 
"would find shelter and defence. 

Because the doctrine involves these horrible results we 
^reject it. 

3. The doctrine of the two natures in Christ, and the infer* 
•ences built on it, have a direct tendency to destroy the value 
of the New Testament. 

*"The Evangelists and Apostles have transmitted to us the 
record of the precepts which Jesus taught, for the purpose of 
leading mankind up to virtue and to God; and of the promises 
by which these precepts are strengthened. 

We revere the one as containing the dictates of unerring wis- 
dom, and we trust with confidence to the other, for all we hope 
for beyond the grave. But this reverence and this trust are en- 
tirely founded on our firm conviction that ttiese precepts and 
these promises are a revelation to us from God. 

Themonentwe admit the dangerous doctrine, that Jesus 
sometimes spoke as God, and sometimes as man; all our con* 
fidence in the scriptures is gone. How can we tell whether 
the doctrines which he taught, and the promises which he 
made, were taught and made by him in his divine^ or in hig 
human capacity? The sacred penmen appear not to have 
been aware that their great Lord tnd Master spoke alternately 
3n these different characters. 7hey never intimate such a 
thing, and hence they have left us nothing whereby we can 
"be guided in this important in4uiry. As man, it is said both 
<he knowledge and the power of Jesus were limited. How 
•shall we then trust in hiiwf This strikes at the root of all our 
&ith» aU our hopes!" 

* Unitarian Essayist, Vol. 1, No. 2. 
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Assuming for a moment fhat the Trinitarian hypothesis is 
true, still Christ never informs his hearers in which nature he 
is speaking, human or divine. 

He speaks of themost important doctrines of a righteous Pro- 
vidence, a future Jife, and a righteous retribution. Now there 
is nothing which can give the Trinitarian assurance that 
Christ did not speak of these subjects as a mere man, in his 
Iiuman nature only, with the ignorance of a man. Thus the 
very foundations of his faith sink, like shifting quick sands 
beneath him. This doctrine thus involves the practical re- 
jection of the divine authority of the New Testament; because 
even if the doctrine be true, it is impossible to ascertain when 
Christ spake, and when not, in his divine nature. 

4. But there is another, and if possible, still more satisfac- 
tory view of this subject. 

Admitting that Christ had tux) natures, in neither of them 
ims he equal with God. 

This is shown from passages in which he is admitted 1)y 
Trinitarians to be spoken of in his highest nature, whatever 
that may be — passages, in short, relied upon as containing 
the strongest proofs of his proper Deity. Yet in these 
passages are found expressions, (as if to guard against the 
•errors of succeeding times,) explicitly declaring his subordina- 
tion to, and dependence on, the Father. It is a singular fact, 
that there is* scarcely a single paragraph containing a Trinita- 
rian proof text that is at all relied upon, which does not also, 
in itself contain a strong assertion of Christ's subordination to 
the supreme God. We shall refer to enough passages to show 
the train of argument, and leave it to our readers to apply it 
to other cases. We shall first quote a passage, one verse of 
Tvhich is more often adduced than almost any other, to prove 
the proper Deity of Christ. It is found in Phil. II. 5: 11. 

>*liet this mind be in vou which was also in Christ Jesus; 
who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
rqual with God: but made himself of no reputation, and took 
^pon him the form of a serv>ant, and was made in the likeness 
r( men; and being found \n fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obediem unto death, even the death of 
ihe cross. Wherefore, God aiso hath highly exalted him, and 
♦-iven him a name which is abov^ every name: that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, v>f things in heaven and things 
i:i earth, and things under the eanb; that every tongue should 
' onfess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
f\ither," 
So much has been said of the phrase *<thought it not roln 
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'- 1 Bery, &c.'"'— that we shall merely say that it is a wrong trans- 
^ " lation— a thing which the mere English reader may see from 
^ the incoherency that exists between this verse in the present 
^ version, and what follows. For of course Paul did not mean 
^ to teach Christians to have such a^ mind as to think it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God. And surely in such a mind there 
■ is nothing like humility, which was the lesson which Paul in- 
? tended to teach, through t-he example of Jesus. And yet 
more, — how absurd the phrase on the Trinitarian ground! 
Christ thought it not robbery to be equal with God! To the 
Trinitarian it must read (pardon the illustration, for the sake 
of what is illustrated,) as if it were written — Washington 
thought it not robbery to be equal with Washinglom The 
meaning of the first ttvo verses would be mo»e readily convey- - 
ed by a translation like the folfowing: 
"Let the same mind be in you which was iil Christ Jesus, 
' who being'in the form of God, {L e. the image, messei^r, 

- mediator of God — ^standirut to man in character and teachings 
.' m Lite ]^tm^^ ^^rcx^^^y twm^t not of the robbery or bc^iig ihm 

: God, (t. e, thought not of arrogating to hiaiself divine honors,) 

^^ but made himself of no reputation," &c. 

" But' it is io the iatier part of the passage-to \^hich wo would- 
direct our readers. Here Jesus is certainly spoken of in his 

\ liighest nature, whatever it may be. He is spoken of as having 

a name above every name; that at his name bow all things in 

heaven and on earth; and that ev^y^tongue should confess him 

^ to be tJie Lo7'd. It is to Christ invhis highest nature — not as a 

. mere man, that this dignity is ascribed to him. And yet our 
readers will every where see the terms of subordination ^id 
dependence. If he is exalted, God has exalted him^ If he 
has a name above every name, God has given it to him- If 
every knee is to bow, and every tongue confess Christ to be 

- Lord, to whose glory is it? — to the Glory of Gtkl the Father. 
For every term of dignity applied to Christ, there is a cor- 
responding term, asserting that such dignity is derived from 
God. 

John V. 17 — 31.. The passage is too long to be quoted* 
Suffice it to say, that there is no pcissage in the Bible where 
more terms of dignity or power are accumulated on Christ, 
nor one from which evidence is more frequently drawn to 
prove his proper deity. He is spoken of as having hfe in 
himself — as quickening whom he will — as one to be honored 
as men honor the Father — as the raiser of the dead and the 
Judge of the world. But let our readers observe that in this 
jjassage (in which Christ is spoken of in his highest nature,)^' 
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all of hfe dignity and power is derived^ and for all, he is de- 
pendent on God. "The Son can do nothing of himself," he 
says, "but what he seeth the Father do. For the Fatbff 
loveth. the Son, and sheweth him all things that himself doethj 
and he will show him greater works than these, that ye may 
marvel." This is the language of dependence, Christ then 
enumerates the powers we have spoken of above; Yet s^gainf 
as if to forbid utterly the idea of his independence and suprema- 
cy, he says that God "hath committed, all judgment unto the 
Son; hath given to the Son to have life in himself; hath giw% 
him authority to execute judgment; and again, at the condo* 
sion of the passage, as if it had been written with a divine 
prescience^, to prevent the introduction of the modem doc- 
trine of the Trinity, he adds, as if never wearying in repeat' 
ing the words of subordination and dependence: "/ can (f 
mine own self do nothing; as I hear', I judge; and my judg' 
ment is just ^^ Why? Because he was God and omniscienti 
No. But ^*because I seek not mine own vnll, but tJie vnU ofik 

Fatlwr v'hirhkafh ^c.v*'^fl V r— ,__ ^ - - — l n 

-- j^-CorrxvTla-^^ sM 

have delivered up the kingdom of God, even the Father; 
when he shalj have put down all rule, and all authority and 
P^f?f^r. For he thust reign till he haili pui an eliCrnies under 
his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. 
For he hath put all things under his feet. But when he saith 
all things are put under him, it is manifest that he is excepted 
which did put all things under him. And when all things shall 
be subdued unto hitn, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him that put all things lender him, that God may be all 
in all." 

Here Christ is spoken, of in: his highest nature — indeed, not 
as a mere man, but only in his highest nature, could it be said 
of him that he h^ put down all rule and authority and power— 

Eut all enemies under: his feet-^and subdued all things unto 
im. But how carefully does the apostle guard us agaimt 
imagining that the poi^er with which this was done, was un- 
derived power,, and against supposing that his rank ivas 
supreme, or with the Supreme. "When it is said," saith the 
apostle, 'Hhati alt things are put under him, it is manifest that 
He is excep^^bd who did put all things under him. And 
when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Sw . 
himself be subject unto Him who did put ail things under him^ 
that God may be all in alV* 

This expresses exactly the faith of Unitarians.. They be- 
lieve that Christ is over all— above all— ^ext, uato, God,, But 
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t^heti they speak of his being over all, He is excepted who did 
put all things, and gave to hirp this dignity and powei\ 

We might continue this argument to any lengtli, but we 
have extended it far enough to show its bearing and character. 
We will, however, (as We consider this view an important one,) 
state again the nature of the argument. It is tliis: 

Admitting, as Trinitarians believe, that Chri&t had two 
natures, we would show, from the very passages brought to 
prove the deity of Christ, passages in which he is confessedly 
spoken of in his highest nature, that iwueither of his natures 
is he equal with God, This argument to our minds is con- 
clusive. We have referred to but three texts; but the truth 
is, that there is scarcely a single passage in* the New Testa- 
ment from wliich the proof texts of the Trinity are drawn, 
which does not contain in itself the strongest assertioiis of 
Christ's dependence on, and subordination to the Father. The 
whole force of the Trinitarian argument depends on takihg a 
single verse out of a paragraph, and in thiis rending it from 
its qualifying clauses. Let Trinitarians quote paragraphs, in- 
stead of disconnected texts, torn from their proper connection, 
and in a way to make the meaning of the whole paragraph 
apparent to their readers, and the doctrine erf the Trinity, we 
believe, would be at once- rejected as inconriistent with the 
Scriptures. 

In concluding this lengthened article, we would say that it 
has been written (not, perhaps as it ought to have been) with 
effort — from a sense of duty alone. The effort, however, has 
not been occasioned by any doubt of the truth of the pro- 
position which we have supported, but from the fact that it 
has seemed to^ us so plain ^ an*d true (evferra? if we had been 
attempting to prove the simplest proposition in Geometry;) 
and because each single t6xt we • have quoted has seemed to 
us sufficient to decide the question in controversy. 

It ha^ so happened that the writer of the present remarks, 
has, in the present and preceding volumes of the Messenger, 
published various articles against the Calvinistic and Trinita- 
rian faith. It has been to him no welcome,- though he be- 
lieves it to be a useful labor. It is more'grofHul to him to 
believe than tb deny — to build up truth' than lo a>!sail error. 
Were it possible, he would rejoice" to speak of Christianity 
always affirmatively^ and nevennie^iztively — to sho^ what it 
is and what it requiresy-not what it is not, and what it does 
not require. But the Christian minister is not always per- 
mitted to consult his taste as to the subjects on which he shall 
write or spieak. The state of opiuioti ^mwv^^ftfetL vmosX' 

26* 
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some measure decide the subjects which shall employ his 
tongue and pen. There are multitudes now, who look on 
Calvinism as representing earth and heaven as one vast hell— 
We shudder as we write it) — ruled over by an omnipotent 
demon, and Trinitarianism as inconsistent with the first and 
most fixed axioms of all human reasoning. Identifying these 
systems in their minds with Christianity, some receive Chris-- 
tianity with fear and horror, and others reject it altogether 
without examination. Seeing, thus, Jiow the errors of these 
systems cripple the power of our faith over some, and cause - 
it to be entirely rejected by others, we deem it a holy work 
to attempt to show that neither Calvinism nor Trinitarianism 
have any foundation in the Christian Scriptures. e. p. 

Not*. We have not attempted in this article to present any new views, either * 
in substance or form, of the subject discussed. We have desired no more than to 
put into as brief a form as ^possible, those views, from whatever source we may 
have derived them, that seem most satisfactory to our minds. Ail the jprinc^ 
ideas of this article will be found, discussed at length in the Unitarian rlss^ist, 
by Mr. Huidekoper, in Statement of Reasons, &c. by Mr. Norton, or in a Iract 
on the Unitarian Belief, by Mr. Dewey. We cannot make a more particalar 
refe rence. for when we aro now writing, we have neither of these. works, except 
the Essayist to refer to. The two former works are among the most elaborate, 
and we regard them as the' best among the more elaborate Treatises on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. We speak of them because we wish they could be mora 
widely known and circulated among those classes for whom they w^re respectively 
written. Though treating of the same subject, they are wholly unlike in cnaracter. 
Mr. Norton's work is suited to Theological scholars, and, as a whole, to few 
others. Mi. Huidekoper's is fitted for' £at large class of men engaged in the 
active business of life, who without being learned in ^ questions of Theology, an 
students in the scriptures, and anxious to know the truths which they contain. 
This work has had, compared with its suitableness for such a purpose, but a small 
circulation. Should this note fall.under the eye o^ any member of the committet 
of Publication for the Unitarian, Association, we could ask whether they cooU 
find any thing better suited for one of the series of large tracts, tlian those numbeit 
of the Essayist devoted to the discussions of the doctrines of the Trinity and of Cal- 
vinism. From what we have seen of the wants of enquirers, we are certain that 
Ihere is no better work for general distribution. b. r. 

[NoTB UPON Note. Since we received the above communication, a friend froa 
New Hampshire has subscribed for the Messenger, and accompanied his subscriih 
tion with the request that we should send him all of Mr. Huidekoper*8 articles, a 
•fder th^t he might publish them in a cheap form for distribution. s. o.] 
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Battle's shock is over, it is happy to revisit the scen^, and* in 
fency fight the battle over again, or to look upoti the painter's 
canvassy and there behold the darings and sufferings of war 
. awoke to a new life. We should bless the Creator, that he 
has made us of so happy a frame, and that past sorrows seem 
thus beautiful when seen in memory's mild light. 
' But are there not some dark spots on memory's tablet, 
which it is a misery to remember? Some dark stain, of which 
in our misery we may say, like the conscience-stricken mur- 
deress queen in the drama, ♦'Out, out, damned spot."? Is 
thepe n<)t 

"One fatal remembrance — one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade aliko o'er our joys and our woes-** 
To which life nothing darker nor brighter can bring* ^^ 
For which joy hatU no balm, and affliction no sting.' 

No: there can be no stain in our past lives, which we ought 
to wish oblivion to wash away — no remembrance so fatal, as^ 
to need the touch of forgetfulness. There are other fountains 
ir^ wK;/*^ vj.'^ /viaxr jvash away our guilt, than that of forget- 
fulness. If there be an3r tnmg m %.ur pt«t Uv©r, whoso re- 
membrance causes remorse, we cannot stop the remorse, until 
DUf spirit be purified, untif tlie root of *e evil be^tak^m cut o? 
the heart. As long as the bitter root of any sin remains, the 
mere forgetfulness of any act or acts of sin cannot give to the 
heart its wished for peace. No! sinner, come not to the 
Fountain of Oblivion to heal your wounded spirit and wash 
away your stains. These waters can only wash the outward 
surface of memory's tablet — they cannot penetrate tiie inner 
soul. The true healing power lives only in that fountain, that 
flows from the throne of God and the Lamb. Let the souls 
that would rid themselves of the sting and the stain of sin, 
come to this fountain with the Godly sorrow of repentance: 
•'and their stained robes shall be washed and made white in 
the blood of the Lamb: and the Lamb, which is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed.themj and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears from 
all eyes.'' The stains of guilt, even then, shall dwell in the 
memory, but they shall cease to shed^ the poison of remorse. 

I have said, that in^ the memory of "the past, lies much of 
our present wisdom and our present happiness. I remark 
further, that this memory of the past is to furnish the elements 
of our future bliss. 

The Greeks thought it essential to the happiness of the de- 
parted, that they should forget the woes of this life, and 
therofcre made tha* waters of Lethe to flow before their fabled. 
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There is iarfeed a strange pleasure, "joy forever" in recailM^'^v 
to past scenes and thoughts. We feel it in visiting the iam'^^^ 
of our childhood; we feel it, when we stand in the gam^^^ 
yard, or when we meet with any memorial that calls up til* ^^ 
vision of the loved and the departed; we fe^l it in those hdJ^ ^ 
of musing, when,'ai if by some vie\\^less s^birit's inspiratiJ ?^^ 
the thoughts and feeUngs of our earlier years rush into lli|"^^* 
mind, and the flowers of youth again bloom in the heiitl'^"^ 
Gray felt this joy, a true joy, though shaded with melanclwljff^^ 
when the view of the scholastic halls of his childhood bonj^^^ 
upon his sight from the distance — those happy hills, 
pleasing shades — 

"Where once my careless chil&ood stra^^d, 

A stranger yet to pain! 

I feel the gales that Jrom ye blow ^ 

A momentary bliss bestow, l'^ '^ 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing. I'ii B 

My weary soul they seem ta soothe, I '■,■. ■* 

And redolent of joy and youth, IXTI 

To breathe a second sprmg." l!Ii€: 

Pull well the poet knew the human heart, when he^pff*!'^^ 
trays the joy and mercy, which gushed into the bosom of thel^ 
sttern judge, on hearing a strain of long forgotten music 1^ 

■■ '*I remember now, I 1 



How onct a slave in torture doom'd to dia 
Was saved, because in accents sweet and low, 
He sung a song his judge loved long ago, 
As he was led to death." 

But does joy at the remembrance of the past come from 
the memory of past sorrows, as well as pleasures? Yes, most 
strangely so. The past is fixed. It is a picture, whose color* 
no power can efface. Even its clouds and storms are pleasant 
to look upon, as are the clouds and storms, which the painter's 
pencil portrays. It:^. griefs are beautiful to look upon, as are 
the ideal sorrows which the sculptor's chisel carries. It is 
horrible to see the life-blood flowing .from the pierced' bosom, 
but it is not horrible to look upon the marble sufferings of the 
"Dying Gladiator. The mariner, who has been sav^ from 
shipwreck and after great suffering, been restored to comfort, 
friends, and home, looks back with deHght upon the sad scenes 
through which he has passed, and delights in telling the story 
of them to his children and neighbors. What was heart- 
rending when* present, is beautiful and interesting in the retro- 
spect. It is horrible to mingle in the shock of battle, and see 
4he gaping wound, andlhear ihexiYiug groan. But when tht' 
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ktlle's shock is over, it is happy to revisit the scene, and in 
Ofcncy fight the battle over again, or to look upoti the painter's 
* canvass,, and there behold the darings and sufferings of war 
r-fcwoke to a new life. We should bless the Creator, that he 
^has made us of so happy a frame, and that past sorrows seem 
]^ thus beautiful when seen in memory's mild light. 
"' But are there not some dark spots on memory's tablet, 

•Which it is a misery to remember? Some dark stain, of which 

in our misery we may say, like the conscience-stricken mur- 
■ deress queen in the drama, ♦'Out, out, damned spot."? Is 

there n<)t 

"One fatal remembrance — one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade aliko o'er our joys and our woes-^ 
To which life nothing darker lior brighter can bring* ^^ 
For which joy hatU no balm, and affliction no sting.' 

No: there can be no stain in our past lives, which we ought 
to wish oblivion to wash away — no remembrance so fatal, as 
to need the touch of forge tfulness. There are other fountains 
j,^«tK;/>*» «r« xYmirjirasli away our guilt, than that of forget- 
lufness. If there be an3r~tmtTg-m %n:ir pt*ot UveR^ whosa r^ 
membrance causes remorse, we cannot stop the remorse, until 
DUf spirit be purified, untii the rfKit of *e evii be^takeii cut 
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the heart. As long as the bitter root of any sin remains, the 
mere forgetfulness of any act or acts of sin cannot give to the 
heart its wished for peace. No! sinner, come not to the 
Fountain of Oblivion to heal your wounded spirit and wash 
away your stains. These waters can only wash the outward 
surface of memory's tablet — they cannot penetrate tlie inner 
soul. The true healing power lives only in that fountain, that 
flows from the throne of God and the Lamb. Let the souls 
that would rid themselves of the sting and the stain of sin, 
come to this fountain with the Godly sorrow of repentance: 
•'and their stained robes shall be washed and made white in 
the blood of the Lamb: and the Lamb, which is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed.themj and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters, and God sliall wipe away all tears from 
all eyes.'' The stains of guilt, even then, shall dwell in the 
memory, but they shall cease to shed' the poison of remorse. 

I have said, that in- the memory of the past, lies much of 
our present wisdom and our present happiness. I remark 
further, that this memory of the past is to furnish the elements 
of our future bliss. 

The Greeks thought it essential to the happiness of the de- 
parted, that they should forget the woes of this life, and 
therq&re made tha.* waters of Lethe to flow before their fabled. 
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Elysium. What folly in this idea>-and what ignorance o( 
spiritual nature, they would wash from memory all ti 
of this world's ej&perience, and thus destroy the fairest s( 
of Heavenly vision. In the rational and Christian vie 
Heaven, the remembrance of the vicissitudes of this life, 
the recognition of its friends will be part of the happinc 
the blessed. Even their past sins and sorrows, when $ 
upon by the light of present bliss and purity, will be glo 
to the view, as so^ many dark clouds, which the sun j 
and gilds. The Christian poet sings far more wisely tha 
Heathen. That fair poet (poet, I say, for "genius is 
sex,") who has, more than any other, clothed Christiani 
the robe of ideal beauty, speaks high wisdom, when she i 
sents a distressed spirit coming to the Fbunt^iti of Obi 
a-nd begging the attendant fairy to grant "one draught o 
sweet waVe." 



"One drc-tfght, kind Faify! from that Fountaih deep, 

To lay the phantoms of a haunted breast, 

And lone afifections. vthif^ v*^ * ', '" ^^'/.'^ 
In ilie cool noney-cfeWs of dreamless rest, 

And from the soul the lightning marks to laYe— 



The Fairy bids the mortal pause, and remember, tbi 
dark waters of Oblivion will destroy all the treasu: 
knowledge— tlie thoughts divine— the gems of many a s 
ocean. But the mortal cares not for these, and bids the 
pour forth from the fount, and even destroy all memory' 
if the draught can 

•'Fro .n the bosom's inmost folded leaf 
Rase the one master grief." 

Agaia4he Fairy bids the mortal pause, before he < 
and think of all he has known, loved, felt, and n 
in, and in which through memory he may again i 
But the mortal still demands the Oblivion's bowl 
owns there are voices he has loved too well; eyes of dec 
tleness. . 

"But thiey are far — 
Never! Oh, never in my home to- dwell! 
Tako .their soft looks from off-my yearning soul — 

Fill high the oblivion's bowl ! 

Again the Faiiy bids the mortal pause, and by a ne 
]M)tent spell arrests his rash purpose. 

"Yet pause again! with memory wilt thou cast 
The ucd^^ing hope away, of>memory borni 
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mttaok upon the details of the Christian evideinces, tind act 
boldly upon thorough skeptical principles, saying with Hume, 
that "let the argument be ever so convincing, miracles can- 
not be believed," We lik« Mr. Dewey*s article, because it is 
directed to this definite point. We like it also because it 
treats the supposed presumption in so bold and dire<^ a man- 
ner. He does not shun it He does not say, "you may be a 
Christian without troubling yourself concerning miracles;^ he 
shows that miracles are the foundation, and only jbundation^ 
on which Christianity can rest. Deny them, and you reduce 
our religion to a probable speculation. Put them out of sight, 
and you make your perception of Christian truth dun, and 
your confidence in it wavering. The only course, therefore, 
for the Christian minister to take is this: to prove that the 
presumption against miracles is an ignorant presumption; that 
in fact, the idea of miracles is not unphilosophical; that mira- 
cles are as capable of proof as any other event, requiring 
strong proof indeed, but the same kind of proof that is ad- 
mitted in other casey. 

The manner in whch Mr, Dewey fulfils this task is wise 
and judicious. The point of his argument, as we understand 
it, is this: he labors to prove, that although miracles are un- 
doubtedly a violation and suspension ofthe laws of nature, yet 
they fall in with the general plan of God's Providence, which 
is to promote the happiness of all animate beings, to supply 
all their wants, and to remove all their troubles so far as it is 
possible. We think that we cannot occupy our pages better 
than by giving his argument, almost as it stands; it is a new 
and powerful use of the analogy of nature. 

"It is said. that nature and experience are against miracles. That apart of 
M^e and experience is sd, I admit; but I desire special attention to the remark 
that it is only a part. That the whole is so, I deny. Nay, I would invite your 
still more particular attention to the observation, that the parts of nature and ex- 
perience which are -against miracles, are the lowest ana humblest. It is the 
mechanical order of nature that is opposed to miracles, and not its grand compre- 
hensive meaning and principle. And it is a less cultivated experience, which, — 
feeing less the need of those truths that revelation discloses, is less disposed to 
•dmit of such a revelation, than the mind in its highest de /elopement. 

"Let us then, ^ into the broad field of nature and experience, — into that very 
field, where skepticism has found its strong hold, — and see what it teaches us. 

"The particular course ef things in nature is order; the great principle is benofi- 
eeiiee<~4he adaptation of all things to the happiness of sensitive beings, the sup- 
ply of all wanto, the relief of all sdOferings. Nay, order itself has its chief value 
iftits uses; it is designed for the improvement of rational beings; and it has been 
well aigued, on a former occasion in this place, that, *'if the great putposes of the 
tmiverse can be9t.be accomplished by departing from its estabUshed lavirs, those 
laws will undoubtedly be suspended, and, though broken in the letter,' they will be 
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Abt. 3.— ON MIRACLES, &c. -'r "^S 

In the September number of the Christian Examiner, Wj VeA 
99 to 119, there is an able article by Rev. Q. Dewey, fllw* i 
miracles, which, we think, will give almost universal s^^^l^f vh 
tion to the Christian community. It is, like all other prota-l^ -o 
tions of the same author, very philosophical and original, «4^.-, 
"we hope that it will appear in some form, more favorable tep^ 
general distribution than its present. If the "Examiwf f^l^ 
had the circulation which it ought to have, this wish wodlf^ 
be superfluous; but that periodical, although, as we tbiifcf^. 
more ably conducted than any other in the United StateiilP 
has a comparatively limited subscription list. The numtew^ 
of which we now speak is peculiarly rich. There is an artiAl* 
by Rev. Mr. Peabody, of Springfield, on the character andifrfp^ 
stitutions of Moses, which is so good and original, that we are V 
tempted to copy it entire into the Messenger; and the article W^ 
on miracles (originally delivered as the Dudleian Lecture ail' 
Cambridge, Mass.) is alone enough to make every subscriber I 
contented for a year to come. I 

We like this article, for two reasons. First, because it | 
proves that its author understands the spirit of the times. He 
sees clearly where the real obstacle lies to the reception of 
Christianity by many minds, perhaps by the majority of re- 
flecting minds. It is iK)t that the evidences of Christianitj 
are insufficient, but because the presumption against miracles 
is imagined to be so strong. "The evidences of Christianity 
are strong enough to induce belief, if it were not for thfi 
presumption against them. Let there be no prejudice against 
miracles; let it appear in any man's mind, perfectly reasona- 
ble and philosophical to admit them; let him regard it as ex- 
tremely probable that the Supreme Being would interpose for 
our spiritual relief; and then I say, that he must feel the 
evidence, actually offered, to be ample and overwhelming,'* 
This, we are convinced, is true. A chain of argument can 
be adduced which is irrefragable. The sceptic, who begins 
with the ignorant aad presumptuous denial that there is any 
truth at all in the Christian History, who declares the whole 
a forgery of comparatively late times, may be forced from one 
position to another, until he has no ground left to stand upon, 
except the unqtfaUfied assertion that miracles are impossible, 
and a revelation, therefore, incapable of proof. There is no 
fink in the argument wanting, from beginning to end. The 
Skeptic, if he pretends to be a philosopher* must abandon his 
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IP^xik upon the details of the Christian evidences, tind act 
- 2k J^ upon thorough skeptical principles, saying with Hume, 
[^^^^t «*let the argument be ever so convincing, miracles can- 
^2?^^ believed," We lite Mr. Dewey's article, because it is 
''^Jit^ted to this definite point. We like it also because it 
'^PP'^ts the supposed presumption in so bold and direct a man- 
^ "^©jBr. He does not shun it He does not say, "you may be a 
'Cliristian without troubling yourself concerning miracles;^ he 
^ ^itiows that miracles are the foundation, and only ibundation^ 
?*li which Christianity can rest. Deny them, and you reduce 
' 'Our religion to a probable speculation. Put them out of sight, 
' lad you make your perception of Christian truth dun, and 
^ "Jour confidence in it wavering. The only course, therefore, 
L: for the Christian minister to take is this: to prove that the 
^ . presumption against miracles is an ignorant presumption; that 
m fact, the idea of miracles is not unphilosophical; that mira- 
cles are as capable of proof as any other event, requiring 
strong proof indeed, but the same kind of proof that i^ ad- 
mitted in other casey. 

The manner in whch Mr, Dewey fulfils this task is wise 
and judicious. The point of his argument, as we understand 
h, is this: he labors to prove, that although miracles are un- 
doubtedly a violation and suspension ofthe laws of nature, yet 
they fall in with the general plan of God's Providence, which 
is to promote the happiness of all animate beings, to supply 
all their wants, and to remove all their troubles so far as it is 
possible. We think that we cannot occupy our i)ages better 
than by giving his argument, almost as it stands; it is a new 
and powerful use of the analogy of nature. 

**It is said that nature and experience are against miracles. That a part of 
■ii^iire and experience is sd, I admit; but I desire special attention to the remark 
that it is only a part. That the whole is so, I deny. Nay, I would invite your 
still more particular attention to the observation, that the parts of nature and ex- 
perience which are against miracles, are the lowest and humblest. It is the 
mechanical order of nature that is opposed to miracles, and noc its grand compre- 
hensive meaning and principle. And it is a less cultivated experience, which, — 
feeling less the need of those truths that revelation discloses, is less disposed to 
admit of such a revelation, than the mind in its highest de /elopement. 

"Let us then, ^ into the broad field of nature and experience,— into that very 
field, where skepticism has found its strong hold, — and see what it teaches us. 

"The particular course «f things in nature is order; the great principle is benofi- 
eeucer-tbe adaptation of all things to the happiness of sensitive beings, the sup- 
I^y of all wanto, the relief of all sufferings. Nay, order itself has its chief value 
ift its uses; it is designed for the improvement of rational beings; and it has been 
well argued, on a former occasion in this place, that, "if the great puiposes of the 
vniverse canbe9t.be accomplished by departing from its estabUshed lavirs, tfaoaa 
laws will undoubledly be suspended, and, though broken in the letter; they will ba 
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observed in the spirit;" and hence that "miracles, instead of warring vfff^\ 
nature, would concur with it."* • /j 

"But let us cast a glance, first, not at human experience, but at the cond^ ^ 
irrational natures. The most striking feature in that condition ii) the adaptalM^ 
orrr.c&ns to beneficent ends, — of supplies to wants, of reliefs to unavoidame Mi^ 
rer;n;;8. Among all the tribes of animate life, there is not a creature so smiBflNl 
cont&ins within it a world of wonders; and wonders not of skill only, but of beiiA 
cencs. The anatomy of a fly, the instinct of a spider, the economy of a Iwrtilf 
l;iCG, .the structure of an ant-hill, are each of them subjects which fill many vas^ 
pages in the booxs of philosophy; and fill them constructiTely with this one thdM, 
— the goodness of the Creator, his gracious regard to the humblest thii^ Ibrt 
lives. If you rise higher in the scale of the creation, you find everywhere mohb 
plying; and crowding upon you, the proofs of unspeakable goodness. In hefVCD, 
on earth, and abroad upon all the pathless seas, are innumerable creatures, possen* 
ing frames filled with the most exquisite axiaptations of part to part, guided bj 
I'jndly instincts, supphed with bountiful provisions, arrayed, as Solomon in all hit 
f^loiy was not arrayed, ^nd provided with habitations, more perfect for their [Mff* 
poses, than palaces of cedar or marble. 

"To illustrate the argument which I design to draw from this appeal to nataie, 
let me make a supposition entirely al variance with the facts to which we have no» 
adverted. Suppose, ihQn, that you had found any one tribe of the animal creation 
uiiprcvided for. Suppose, that it had no appropriate food, or that it had no in- 
stinct to guide it to that food, that it kne»v not where to seek its sustenance, 
wlielhcr in the water or the air, or the earth. If we had seen any species of beingi 
in this situation; if, for example,, every summer bhould bring into existence • 
certain kind of bird, for which there wgs no suitable provision, or no guiding 
instinct, if we should see them flying about us, a« if uncertain, destitute, aia 
soficring, with wild screams testifying their anxiety and distress, apparently igno- 
rant whether the night or the day was appointed for them, now rising into the air, 
no'.v plunging into the water, and then madly dashing against the earth, — if, I say, 
wc had thus seen them holding a precarious and }>ainiul existence for a few weeks, 
and then iniscrably perishing; we should feel as if such a phenomenon was most 
^■^trc ordinary and astonishing, — at war with the whole system of nature, and vitk 
;iJl tiie proofs of divine benevolence. Wc do unhesitatingly pronounce the facts 
f:;r.'):cccd in such a su; position ifhpossible. If we were to study nature forever, 
wc slioiild never expect to meet with any thing like this. 

'-.Vow I apply this to th^ case of human nature. And I desire you to suspend 
vorw -uiirinent of the comparison for one moment, till I can fully lay it before yoa. 
(.■orr^idf r in the first place the dignity of the being, to illustrate whose condition 
t' !c conparison is brought. Consider all the difl'erence between animal sense, 
aiij :•■ i)ciiig BO "infinite in faculties"/ as m?m. Suppose, in the next place, thM 
\\:.'i.:[r\g^ acting according to an unquestionable law of his nature, should im- 
j' o .■ i. « faculties to the highest degree conceivable, without the knowledge of a 
lu* ir; 1-fe. And finally, suppose him, with all the craving waiits, the soaring 
at pi: u w one, end the exquisite, varied, and multiplied sorrows of refined thought 
qiiJ fjiiling, to stand upon the earth, as it rolled in silence through the mignty 
\oA of heaven, with dec^th all around him, and without one voice from beyond the 
rrol::.s of visible life, to assure him, that he should live hereafter, — and then say 
NvliOv'.tr thia would not be a condition more mournful, more disastrous, more at 
^var will* the order of divine beneficence, than any catastrophe that ever could 
befa! animal natures. 

'If any one distrusts this comparison, I must beg leave to doubt whether bs 
fniri/ compiehcnds it. I'he truth is, that all the world has held to revelations in 
one farm or another. By communications direct or traditional, by the voice of 
augurs or of proplicts, by open miracle or inward light, all mankind have deemed 
ihcmsolvfi tQ have special ^ui^^'.^nce f:*oia alovc. 

* Chaonmn's Dudlci.:n Lecture* 
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fixed lawsy as wel as any other event? These laws may be 
very different frcm any of wliich we have knowledge, but 
this would not make them unilatural; nor does the supposition 
that they are different, lessen the probability of their existence^ 
We will offer an illustration. How do we know but that, 
in the mysterious union between the spiiitial and material 
world, it may be a fixed law of nature, that the human mind, 
under certain deterfl»inate condition^?, shall become superior 
to the common laws of the material world, and be endowed 
with the power of modifying their operation in particular in- 
stances? There i<if at le ist, nothing absurd in the supposition 
that the mind should have this power. Tlie spiritual world 
is of a higher nature than the material. God, who is the 
great spirit,- governs ail material existence as he will. The 
only doubt is, whether there is any law of spiritual existence, 
by which the human mind, which is made aftet the image of 
God, can be so far exalted above its present thraldom, as to 
manifest its superiority to outward things. Now we do not 
assert the existence of such a law, because we cannot prove it; 
but that it may exist, and yet be unknown to us, is certain, 
and the existence of such a law would account for miracle?^ 
without ihe necessity of supposing the uniformity of causa- 
tion to be infi inged.^ Then miracles would be tlie result of the 
highest law of nature, viz: the superiority of mind over matter. 

We think that Je^us Christ has given cncouiagcment to the 
idea, that we ar« now endcavfiring to express. "If ye have' 
jpVitM," said he*** Ye shall fav to this svcamine tree. Be thoii 
lifted up and planted in the sea, and it shall obey you.-'* 
These words, and others like them, are commonly supposed to 
have little or no meaning, but perhaps they were meant to 
unfold a spiritual law— namely, that the human mind may 
draw so near to God', by means of faith and obedience, that it 
will be endowed,. according to a fixed law, with a portion of 
the divine power. It is certain, that the Savior often spoke 
of a nearness to God, such as we have Utile idea of. He 
prayed that the disciples **might be one with the Father" — **as 
thou Fattier art in- me and tin thee." Perhaps the result of 
«uch nearness to God, is what we call miraculous power. 

We do not identify our argument with our illustration.. 
The latter may be fanciful, and the former good. Nay, even 
if the argument is incapable of good illustration, that is, if no 
particular law of miracles can be suggested which seems pro- 
bable, the argument stand? good against the skeptic. For it^ 
18 very certain that such a law may exists however unable we 
may be to discern it. No man can prove that miracles ar«- 
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'humanity,, in fine, and especially in its growing cuilivation^.has too harftMAit^* 
a appears to me, if God has not opened for it the fountains of revelation. VnAartim|^ 
that great disclosure from above, human, nature stands, in my contemplatioBtfiiliB ■ 
as an anomaly amidst the whole creation. The noblest existence on eai& iiHtB**^ 
provided wirh a resource even so poor as instinct. On the heart that is mifetl'Bfv 
'bear the weif^ht of infinite interests,, sinks the crushing burthen of donbt *>^l>j 
despondency, of fear and sorrow, of pain and death, without resource or relief 4r ■ 
comfort, ^r hope.. The cry of the young ravens, the buzzing of insect Ufa ■ m^ 
every hedge, is heard; but the call, that comes up from the deep and dark coafiet l^^- 
of the overshadowed soul, dies upon the vacant air; and there is no ear to hflir, I 
nor eye to pity. Oh! were it so^ what could sustain the human heart sdm^ I 
under the burthen of its noblest aspirations? ''The still, sad music of haaiHatcjJ^ W 
sopnding on through all timcj would lose every soothing tone, and would bec6iK l;;;^ 
a wail, in which the heart of the world, would die." 1^ 

This is a long extract, but our readers will thank us for lit-m 
if they agree with us in regard to its excellence. Upon the m 
supposition *• that miracles are opposed to the order of nature,*^ l« 
the above argument is as strong as the subject is capable of m 
affording. |t 

But is that supposition correct? May we not meet the m 
skeptical opposer of miracles, upon a different ground, more 1; 
successfully? To this question we ask a moment's thoughtful I 
attention. If our speculations are granted to be possible^ "wc I 
are content, and we offer them only as such. To our own I 
mind, however, they are very probable. I 

Miracles are objected to, because they are violations of the | 
Taws of nature: because they destroy the uniformity of causa- 
tion. But are we sure that they do so? Are we sure that 
they are not the result of uniform causes, and regulated ac- 
cording to fixedjaws? Do not decide this question hastily. 
The fact that they are very unfrequent, and unlike commoD 
events, does not decide it against us.. Earthquakes, the fall 
of meteoric stones, the appearance of islands suddenly thrown 
up from the depths of the ocean,, are all. unfrequent and 
strange events, but we do not call them violations of the laws 
of nature. Nor. does the fact that miracles set aside the com- 
monly observed order of events,. decide the question against us, 
for we see- a contest of this sort,, between, the different laws of 
nature,, every where going on. Finally, the fact that we are 
ignorant of the laws which govern miraculous events, does 
not decide it against us, for we know as little of the laws 
which govern the Aurora Bbrealis and many other things, (for 
instance, many diseases,) but which we nevertheless believe 
to be governed by natural causes. 

How then can' it be proved that miracles are a violation of 
the laws of Nature^, and exceptions to the uniformity of causa- 
tion? How. can it be proved that they are not govfurned by 
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fixed lawsy as we'l as any other event? These laws may be 
very different frcm any of wliich we have knowledge, but 
- this would not make them unilatural; nor does the supposition 
" that they are different, lessen the probability of their existence^ 
We will ofler an illustration. How do we know but that, 
in the mysterious union between the spiiitual and material 
world, it may be a fixed law of nature, that the human mind, 
.under certain deterfl»inate conditionvS, shall become superior 
to the common laws of the material world, and be endowed 
with the power of modifying their operation in particular in- 
stances? There 'v^f at le ist, nothing absurd in the supposition 
that the mind should have this power. The spiritual world 
is of a higher nature than the material. God, who is the 
great spirit,- governs ail material existence as he will. The 
only doubt is, whether there is any law of spiritual existence, 
by which the human mind, which is made aftet the image of 
God, can be so far exalted above its present thraldom, as to 
• manifest its superiority to outward thing>\ Now we do not 
assert the existence of such a law, because we cannot prove it; 
but that it may exi.^t, and yet be unknown to us, is certain, 
and the existence of such a law would account for miracle?^ 
witliout the necessity of supposing the uniformity of causa- 
tion to be infi inged. Then miracles would be the result of the 
highest law of nature, viz: the superiority of mind over mattev. 

We think that Je^us Christ has given cncouiagcment to the 
idea that we ar« now endeavoring to express. "If ye have' 
J^atM," said he,i** Ye shall Fay to this sycamine tree. Be tlion 
lifted up and planted in the sea, and it shall obey you.*'* 
These words, and others like them, are commonly supposed to 
have little or no meaning, but perhaps they were meant to 
unfold a spiritual law— namely, that the human mind may 
draw so near toGodv by means of faith and obedience, that it 
will be endowed,. according to a fixed law, with a portion of 
the divine power. It is certain, that the Savior often spoke 
of a nearness to God, such as we have little idea of. He 
prayed that the disciples "might beo/w? with the Father" — "as 
thou Fattier art in- me and I in thee." Perhaps the result of 
«uch nearness to God, is what we call miraculous power. 

We do not identify our argument with our illustration.. 
The latter may be fanciful, and the former good. Nay, even 
if the argument is incapable of good illustration, that is, if no 
particular law of miracles can be suggested which seems pro- 
bable, the argument stand? good again U the skeptic. For it^ 
is very certain that such a law may exists however unable we 
may be to discern it. No man can prove that miracles ar«? 
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outlawed pheaomena, that they interrupt the uniformity of 
causation. It is certain, that for aught toe knowy miracles 
may be the result of second causes, as well as the most ordinary 
event, and therefore the best,, the only argument of skepti- 
cism> which the philosopher will not blush to use, is not tena- 
ble; He who begins his attack on Christianity, by saying that 
miracles are violations of the laws of nature, and therefore 
incredible, begins by asserting more than he knows. These 
remarks are imperfectly digested; we shall not seek to defend 
them even from objectibns which we foresee. There are some 
hints on the same subject, from Carlyle's "Sartor Resartus," in a 
former number of the Messenger, to which we refer the 
reader- We conclude with obviating one objection to-the idea 
of miracles being '^according to a law," which will occur to 
most persons.. It will be saidj that except miracles are super- 
natural, . they are not a proof of the truth of a religion. This 
objection mistakes our argument. We do not attempt to- 
explain away miracles by saying that they may be accounted 
for by the common principles of nature. This is the assertion 
of German rationalists, and is,, in fact a denial of miracles. 
It is sayiiig that the Apostles were deceived, and imagined 
miracles wKere there were none.. We believe in the divine 
(and to use the popular word) supernatural power of Christ; 
that he did works such as no man can do, except Grod is with 
him. We do not like to see the attempt made to explain 
away any portion of the miraculous relations found in the 
New Testament; we prefer to take things are they are there 
told, without controverting or questioning. We believe, 
fully, in the miraculous power of Christ as a certain proof of 
his divine mission: and authority. But we contend j neverthe- 
Iesss,that there may be a /atir oif spiritual existence, according 
to which miraculous power is received and' exerted. We 
contend for this, not because our faith is small, but because 
we would fain believe that miracles are conformable to the 
universal analogy of nature, and are not an exception to the 
uniformity of causation. We may not be able to guess at 
what the supposed law may be. Its possible existence is 
certain, and this is enough to destroy the f6rce of the skeptic's 
best argument. The strength of Hume's famous argument 
from experience, consists in the universality of men's experi- 
ence, that the laws of nature are constant, in the philosophical 
truth that every effect must have a natural cause, or, in other 
words, must hs produced according to fixed, uniform laws.. 
His conclusion is, that miracles are impossible; ours, that- 
miT9cies have a law.^ w. o. b.. 
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Art. 4. — PROSECUTION OF LA PUCELLE, 

[Translated from the French, for the Messenger] 

It began by subjecting Joan to six consecutive interroga-- 
tions before this numerous council. She perhaps appeared' 
more courageous and heroic in this situation than when she en- 
gaged the enemies of the kingdom. This poor girl, so ignorant 
that she hardly knew her Pater'^nd her Ave; was not for an in- 
stant confused. Violence neither alarmed nor irritated her. 
They allowed her no counsel nor advocate; but heii faith and 
good! sense broke through all the snares they laid to -entrap her 
into a* confession of heresy or magic. She often mad^ such fine 
answers, that the Doctors remained quite stupified;* They 
asked her if she knew herself to Be in the grace of God. 
*'It is a great thing," said she, "to answer such a question." 
"Yes," interrupted one of the assessors, named Jean Pabri, "it 
is a great question, and the accused ifi not obliged to answer 
it." "You had better have been silent," cried the Bishop 
in a great fury. "If I do not abide in the grace of God," an- 
swered she,."may He yet receive me there; and if I do, may 
He preserve me in i't>" She said also, "If it were not through 
the grace of God, I should not know of myself how to act."' 
Another time they interrogated her, touching her standard. 
**I carried it instead of a lance^" said she, "to avoid doing vio- 
lence; I never killed a person." And when they wished to know 
what virtue she supposed in this banner, she answered:-"It said, 
enter boldly among the English, and I entered myself." They 
spoke to her of the solemnity at Rheims, where she held her 
standard near the altan "It was present in our troubles, and it 
was but just," said she, "that it should share our honors." 

In regard to the visions, she repeated all that she had already 
«aid at roictiers. Her faith was the same in what she called 
her voices.' She heard them incessantly in the prison; she 
often saw the two saints; she received their consolation and^ 
encouragement; it was by their advice that she answered 
boldly; it was after them that she repeated tranquilly, in pres- 
ence of the tribunal entirely composed of the tools of the 

English, that the English should be driven out of France. 

* * * « . *■ #' 

By this she only increased the fury of the English and the 
Bishop. Th0 members of the council who took the part of 
the accused were insulted and often threatened that they should^ 
be thrown into- the riven The votaries were forced tO'omit: 
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the favorable answers, and could hardly avoid introducirg' 
falsehoods into the memorial. After the first two interroga- 
tions, the Bishop judged it well to continue the examination 
in the presetice of but a very small number of the assessors, 
that all should be communicated to them, and that they 
would! reqi^iire their opinions without their presence. 

The investigation had already scattered ail ttie facts 
of sorcery — no evidence, no answer of the accused could 

ft -WMV 

leave the least suspicion upon that point. When they spoke 
to her of a fairy tree, famous in her village, she said that her 
god-mother assured her that she had seen the fairies, but that 
for her own part she had* never had any vinon in^that place. 

Thus the accusation was fixed upon two points: the sin of 
wearing the dress of a man, and* refusing to subnnit to the 
church. It was a sin^j^ular thi«g that she was obstinate in 
refusing to wear the dress of her own sex. It was alway-s 
the order of her voices that she alleged as the reason for this; 
it seemed that her wiil was not free upon thi^ article, and that 
she had a duty in tlii^ matter prescribed by the Divine will. 
In regard to submission to the rules of the church, it was a 
snare into which the malice of , her judge cau-^ed her to fall 
They had made a learned^ and'subtite distinction- between the 
Church triumphant in Heaven and the Church nnilitant on 
Earth. Thanks to her perfidious confessor, she persuaded her- 
self that to siibmit to the church was to recognize the tribunal 
that she saw compoed of her enemies; and where she de- 
manded always that there should be some people of her own 
party. 

At length the sentence was pronounced. It was like other 
ecclesiastical judgments, a dipclaration made to the accused, 
that for such and such reasons, she was cut off from the 
church, and delivered over to the secular law. 

But thev wished to have from her before her execution a 
sort of public acknowledgement of the justice of her condem- 
nation. For this purpose they began, through her false con- 
fessor, to advi e her to submit, with the promise of being 
treated indulgently, and of being transferred from- the hands 
of the English to the hands of the church. The twenty- 
fourth of May, fourteen hundred and thirty-one, she was con- 
ducted to the Cemetary St. Owen; there two great scaffolds 
were erected; upon one was the Cardinal Winchester, the 
Bishop of Beauvoi^, the Bishops of Noyon and Boulogne, and 
a part of the assessors. 

Joan* was placed upon the other scaf&ld with the Doctor* 
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who' was to preach, the notaries of ther court, the officers whor- 
guarded her, Master L'Oiseleur, and another assessor who 
had also confessed her. Very near was the executioner, witii 
his cart ready to l«eceive La^Pucelle, and conduct her to the 
pile prepared in the great square. An immense crowd of 
French and English filled the cemetery. The preacher spoke* 
at length: "0, noble House of France," said he, among other 
things, "who always until now hast kept thyself free from- 
monstrous things, and who hast always protected- the Faith,^ 
hast thou been so much mistaken as to adnereta» a- heretic and 
schismatic? It is a great pity! Ah! France, thou art much abused; 
thou who hast always been the most Christian*- Chamber^ 
and Charles, whom thou callest King and Governor, has 
adhered like a heretic as he is, to- the wordfe and the 
deeds of a vain woman, who is infamous and' full of dishonor." 
Upon this, she interrupted himf. "Speak of me,- Ikit not of 
the King; he is a good Christian, and I dare tb» say, rand to 
swear, under pain of dieath, that he is the most noble of 
Christians, and the most d(?voted to the faith in the churchT 
He is not what you say." "Silence her," cried the Bishop 
ofBeauvois. 

At the end of the sermon the preacher read toToana formal 
abjuration, and told her to sign it. "What is abjuration?" 
said she. They explained to her, that if she refused' to- sign- 
the articles that were presented to her,"sKe should" be' Burned, » 
and that she must submit to the universal church: "Ah well, 
I will abjure, if the universal church will" have it sa" But it-, 
was not submissions to the church nor to the Pope, that they 
wished to have from her, it was the confession that her judges 
had judged well. Then they redoubled their * threats, in- 
treaties, and promises. They tried^ every method' to- mcA^e 
her.. She was for a long time firm and unvarying.- "All 
that I have done, Phave done well in: doing," said* she.^ This 
scene was prolonged. The English at last began tb be impa- 
tient at what seemed to them to be niercy.- Cries were raised 
against the Bishop of Beauvois, whom they called traitor. 
"You speak falsely," said he^^'for it is the duty of a; bishop to 
seek for the health of the soul and the body of the accused."' 
The Cardinal of Winchester imposed silence on^ his people. 
At length they triumphed over the resistance of Joan. "I 
wish," said she, "all that the church wills, and since^ the people^ 
of the church say that my visions are not to' be believedj I 
will no longer support them."— "Sign them, or thou shalt 
perish by the fire," said the preacher. In this intervals a 
secretary of the English. King,, who was near the ^c^aff^VA^^ ^^* 
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Joan, had substituted for the articles that had been read \9 
her, and that they had taken such trouble to make her ap- 
prove, another paper, containing a long abjuration, in which 
siie «!oni*es.sed that all she had before said was fal^e, and asked 
pardon for her crimes. They took her hand and made her 
[)ut at the bottom of this paper a cross for a signature. A 
tJiiimlt was immediately seen among the crowd, the French 
ri.'joi<:cd to see her saved, the English were furious, and throW' 
iag stones. 

The Jii.?hop of Beauvois and the Inquisitor pronounced thes 
another .sentence which they had brought, and condemned 
Joan to pass the rest of her days in prison, on the bread of 
lilttemess, and the water of anguish. At the sanne moment 
they violated the promises they had just made her. She be- 
lieved she was to be returned to the clergy, and to be no 
inore in the hands of the English; — notwithstanding all she 
iould say, they reconducted her to the tower. 

Meanwhile* the English were in great anger; they drew 
their swords and menaced the Bishop and the assessors, crying 
«>ut tliat they had wickedly gained the King's money. The 
Earl of Warwick himpolf complained to the Bishop; "The 
aflair is in a bad way, since Joan escapes," said he. "Do not 
be anxious about that," said one of the assessors, "we shall 
soon have her a^ain." 

[to b5 continued.] 



Aet. 5.-7-RELIGI0N, A UNIVERSAL and GROW- 
ING PRINCIPLE. 

[Extract from Dr. Charming' s Newport Dedication Discourse.'^ 

"Tlio human race as it advances does not leave religion behind it, as it leaves the 
shelter of caves and forests; docs not outgrow faith, does not see it fading like th» 
mist before its rising intclliaencc. On the contrary,religion opens before the im- 
proved mind in new grandfeur. God, whom uncivilised man had narrowed into a 
local and tut.'lar Deity, rises witH every advance of knowledge to a loftier throne, 
and is seen to sway a mightier sceptre. The soul, in propcrtion as it enlarges its 
faculties and refines its aflfections, possesses and discerns within itself a more and 
more glorious type of the Divinity, learns his spirituality in its own spiritual powers, 
and oders him a profoundcr and more inward worship. Thus deep is the foundation 
of worship in human nature. Men may assail it, may reason against it; but sooner 
can the laws of the o it ward universe be repealed by human will, sooner can the sun be 
plucked from hii sphere, than the idea of God can bo erased from the human spirit, 
and his wor^ship banished fVom the earth. All other wants of man are superficial.— 
His animal wants are but for a day, and are to cease with the bodv. The profoaod- 
A8t of all human wants is the want of God. Mind, spirit, must tend to its source. U 
cannot find happiness but in the Perfect Mind, thi? Infinite Spirit. Worship hw 
torvived all revolutions. Corrupted, dishonored, opposed, it yet lives. It is im^ 
aortal as its Object, immortal aa the aoul from which it asceada.'* 
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Art. 6. — P E M S , — Chiefly Lyrical, 
by alfred tennyson. 

Sadi is the title of a little book which was lately lent us by 

a friend. So delicious did we find it, that we copied it half 

■ off into our common place book; as no other copy could be 

found in any book store. No music we ever heard was half 

' so sweet in its ripple and cadence — no warm June morning 

' so full of soft influences of woods, winds and waters — nothing 

in conversation, literature, or oratory so wholly charming as the 

- bits of poetry in this little book. And yet this is wholly and 
"^ merely the beauty of expression. The thoughts are often very 

trivial, the sentiment wholly insignificant, but the form is so 

- e:. iiasite,that we smack our lips, as though tasting som3 rare 
dt -ijacy, which, when it has left our mout:: . wc tliiak no 
.^_. ^r f^^^yr.f Take as an illustration the fu.l.. ., [acr: 

THE DESERTED HOUSE. 

Life and thonorht have gone away 

Side by side, 
Leaving duoia and windows wide: 

Careless tenants they! 

All within is dark as night, 
In the windows is no light, 
And no murmur at the door, 
to frequent on its binge before. 

Close the door, the shutters close, 
Or thro jgh the windows we shall seo* 
The nakedness and vacancy 

Of the dark, deserted house. 

Come away: no more of mirth 

Is here or merry making sound; 
The house was builded of the earth. 

And shall fall again to ground. 

Come away: for life and thought 

Here no longer dwell; ; 
But in a city glorious— 

A greut ana disuini city — ^hare bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 
Would Uiey could iiave stayed with us! 

The thoHght here seems to be merely this. "Here lies a 
dead man with his mouth and eyes open. Shut them, it is un- 
pleasant to look on them< Let the body decay, for the soul 
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has gone to Heaven." Certainly a very simple thought, but 
beautifully expressed. Here is another in which is no thought 
jsii all, but merely sound. But the sound is so sweet we can 
well dispense with.any meaning. 

-CLA311BEL.— A MELODY, 

"Where Claribel low lieth 

The breezes pause and die 

Letting the rose leaves fall: 
But the solemn 6ak tree sigheth, 

Thick leaved, ambrosial, 
With an ancient melody 

Of an inward agonj, 
Where Claribel low Ueth. 

At eve the beetle boometh 

Athwart the thicket lone; 
At noon the bee low hummeth 

About the mossed headstone; 
At midnight the moon com^th, 

And looketh down alone, 
Her song the Untwhite swelleth. 
The clear voiced mavis dwelleth. 

The fledgling throstle lispeth, 
The slumbrous wave outwelleth. 

The babbling runnel crispeth, 
The hollow grot replioth« 

Where Claribel low-lieth. 

This is music, and reminds one of Mozart. Now for a pic- 
ture which shall resemble those of some glittering Lombard 
or Venetian painter, full of jewelry and costly robes. 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

Year after year unto her feet, 

The while ehe slumbereth alone. 
Over the purpled coverlet 

The maiden's jet black hair hath grown, 
On cither side her tranced form 

Forth streaming from a braid of pearl; 
*The slumbrous light is rich and warm. 

And moves not on the rounded curl. 

2 

The silk starforaided coverlid 

Unto her limbs itself doth monld, 
Languidly ever and amid 

Her full black rinelcts downward rolled 
Glows forth each softly shadowed arm» 

With bracelets of the diamond bright; 
^er constant beauty doth inform 

SiiUneis with love and day with li|^. 
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"She sleeps; her breathings are not heard 

In palace chambers far apart; 
The fragrant tresses are not stiired, 

That lie upon her charmed heart. 
She sleeps; on either side upswells, 

The gold fringed pillow ligh% prest; 
She sleeps, nortdreams, but eyer dwells 

A perfect form in perifect rest. 

There are some things in the book of a higher strain of 
thought and feeling. If our readers appear to enjoy these 
s^eet sounds as much as we have, we can give them some 
further specimens of the dainty Alfred Tennyson. 



Art. 7.— PRIESTLEY'S GRAVE. 

[Extract tfrom a Letter to the Editor.] 

* * * * # * ' 

From Harrisburg I passed on to Northumberland, sixty 
miles farther west, where Dr. Priestley passed the last years 
of his life;, 

"And mused expectant en the ooming years.*^ 

It was indeed a beautiful and calm retreat for the "patriot, 
saint, and sage" from the Birmingham riots, and the "vain 
hate" of his enemies. 

The towM is situated at the junction of the Northern and 
Western branches of the Susquehanna, and few spots can 
boast of more beautiful scenery. The grand and picturesque 
are in sweet fellowship, and "Blue Hill," "Priestley's Hill/' 
and "Prospect Hill" command the jSnest views, particularly 
the latter, which Harriet Martineau named "The Stranger's 
Hill." It gives the most extensive inland prospect of a land 
flowing with milk and honey. It was harvest time, and as 
far as the eye could reach, the fields were yellow with com, 
and laden with the ripe sheaves — the orchards were bending 
with fruit, and the fruit trees just beginning to change their 
color. The view was very various — the wide and quiet 
valley, the noble mountain, the river winding in many ways, 
and spotted with here and there a beautiful island, the vast 
water-falls from shore to shore, the canal, with its green bor 
der on either side, beautiful bridges, straight and arched; these 
and other features of the prospect, which I can better feel 
than describe, will not very soon fade from my memotY* 
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The bridge over the *>West Branch," which like the falls be* 
low, cost the State about $100,000, is the noblest I have ever 
seen. It is about a quarter of a mile in length, and with its 
huge timbers, and abutments of solid rock, looks as if it would 
last forever. It is covered at the top, and open at the sides, 
affording a delightful promenade. It is a favorite resort of 
the citizens towards evening, and one of the sights which 
they show a st^canger is "sunset from the bridge;" and truly 
the noble orb dqes go dowo into the waters with surpassing 
glory. It is better worth seeing than all the living and dead 
lions, which a traveller takes such infinite pains to visit. 

Dr. Priestley's grave was one of the first places I visited. 
It was in a small green inclosure, with a simple head-stone, 
with his name, the date of his birth and death; and the followr 
ing inscription: "I will lay me down and sleep till the morning 
of the Resurrection." His wife and child, and one of hi^ 
children's children were close by. There was no monument 
of marble, and I was glad of it. Nature had placed a nobler 
and more enduring monument. The everlasting hills stand 
up for its protectors, and the beautiful Susquehanna rolls 
gently at his side. There was a better monument still, the 
affection of his townsmen. It was pleasant to hear those 
talk of him to whom he had lent books when ihey were 
children. Of the young he was remarkably fond, if they 
shewed a taste for reading. I must give you an anecdote, 
^nd hasten to close a letter which I had np intention of making 
so long. A lawyer who lives in that neighhorhood, and is 
highly respectable for his intelligence and hospitality, was 
quite a favorite of the Doctor, because of his love of books, 
which he was in the habit of lending him. After he had 
gono through an extensive course of reading, but had read 
nothing upon Theology, Dr. P. proposed to him to turn his 
attention to the subject, but being educated as a Presbyterian, 
and partly fearing the Doctor's religious yiews, and partly 
from indifference, he respectfully declined, Some tiflae after, 
he saw a review of one of his sermons, and becjame a good 
deal interested. He borrowed ^mong other books, <&c. Dr. 
Priesjtley's ^'History of Corruptions." Said he, "I shall never 
forget the Doctor's manner when I entered his study to return 
them. He was evidently anxious to know what impression 
they had made. As, however, I returned them so soon, he 
remarked, that perhaps, I did not like theii?, and had not read 
them through. But when I told him I had not only read 
them, but read them three times with delight, he said nothing, 
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■^^- but his eyes filled with tears." I have given th6 substance, 
:"' and I believe the very words of the narratar. 
J.^ Dr. P. was Universally beloved in town, and composed 
'^' there several of his works, but pr^liclied seldom. All loved 
'-^ him as a man. Many dreaded him' as a Theologian. He 
■^ built one of the finest houses in tdwn.- It was planned by his' 
- wife, and is a noble mansion. I walked through his study 
^ with some pride. It is sometfdng to have been in Dr. 
^' Priestley's study. ' On the top of the house is an observatory, 
'j" where he frequently used to read, and the prospect therefrom 
^ might inspire the dullest man. Formerly there was a fine 
' garden attached to the house, but the Utilitarians, with Vandal 
^^' taste, have run the canal through it, sjwiled its beauty, and 
"' rendered the situation unhealthy.- The house is now occupied 
by a hospitable English family. I imagined I saw in this and 
the neighboring towns, the infl'uetice of his writings. Several 
^ families had many of his works, which they appeared to 
-* prize greatly, and a few gentlemfen Were Very hearty disciples 
-• of his school. The Unitarian society is very small, but a 
^; remarkably intelligent, and good one. There are £A)out twenty 
^ communicants. They have a very neat brick chdpel, with a 
sweet organ. Rev. Mr. Ray has preached to them almost 
' gratuitously for fourteen years, as often as his^ health would 
permit. He has now left them' universally belbved and re- 
gfettiftd. I preached to tliem several Weeks, and was exceed- 
ingly sorry I could not remain permanently. I received from 
them* the greatest hospitality aiid kindness. At present they 
have' a v«ry eflicient lay service, conducted by a gentleman 
who married at' daughter of the late Rev. Robert Little. I 
trust that some one who abounds more in this world's goods 
than most of our brethren do, will go among them and give 
them his services. 

1 preached repeatedly in the various towns in the vicinity, 
and several times to very good audiences. In all of them I 
found intelligent Unitarian^, and otheils anxious to hear us. 
Perhaps in another letter I will give you my impression^ of 
other places. Mestntime, I bid you God-speed in your labors. 
I preached for Mr. Eliot last Sunday, and while he goes to 
Peoria, and they are making some preparations at Alton, shall 
remain here. Very truly, &c. c- a. f. 

SL' Louis. 
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Art. a— the life, THE TRUE LIGHT. 

The Christian Life is the only way to the knowledge of 
©hristian Truth. Other paths may lead to* the portal, but 
Hone other can give admission to the inner temple. The study 
of History,, for instance;, the observation of the nature and 
wants of the human mind, the investigation of the outward 
evidences of Christianity, the study of Theological science 
may and must lead the understanding to acknowledge the 
reasonableness of Christianity and the authority of Christ. 
These cannot teach the worth and meaning of the Christian 
spirit nor the celestial glory of the Truth, as it lives in Jesus. 
To be known, these must be felt, and Christian life is the only 
way of making them felt and. known. 

How little they are known and felt in proportion to their 
greatness, it is mournful to think. Feeble and few as have 
been the steps of mankind in the walks of human science> 
they have been still feebler and fewer in. search for Divine 
Truth. The master genius of physical science declared, that 
he had piaked up but a few shells from the shore of that 
boundless ocean of Truth which he heard rolling beyond him. 
What Christian can say even as much as this of his own expe- 
rience of the eternal truths, that are in Christ and Christian- 
ity? How many have not as yet heard even the whispers of 
that eternal ocean? But the way to it is plain. 

It may indeed seem an humble pathway to so glorious a 
scene. The humble pathway of duty may seem a straight 
and narrow road to lead to the sublimest truths of our being. 
But the star of promise hangs ov^er it, and bright visions en- 
compass it. It may indeed seem humble, but it is one in 
whicti our Master taught his religion, ^nd his disciples learned. 
Christianity was not taught by mere words, as philosophers 
teaiih in some retired porch or consecrated grove. It was 
taught by action — action on living hearts, and amid the scenes 
of real life — the action of a beifag of perfect love among suffer- 
ing men — the action of a pure mind upon the impure — the 
living and life-gilT^ng action of an Holy Bein^ upon the slum- 
bering consciences of the sinful.. It was by acting according 
to their Master's word, that the Apostles sought to be filled 
with his truth, and conformed to him in the inner man. In 
the same way, we may hope to imbibe something of his 
spirit, and to know the reallpower of his truth. For wherever 
Christian duty i^?, there Christian, truth ©omes. It comes 
where veyr, tbe^ affection?,, ttie. consofence,, the. f^ilLsonl. are 
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awake and consciouis of themselves. It dwells with the phi- 
3i lanthropist in his walks of charity — with the missionary in 
his visits of mercy — the Christian in his round of daily duty, 
"t whether in the pursuit of honest industry,- by the social fire- 
a side, by the bed of sickness, or in the hour of prayer. Go 
\ where we may, to the cottage or to the pdace, wherever 
2 Christian duty dwells, we find that light is ever brightening 
c on its path, and that duty done is truth realized — that ac- 
j cording as obedience is constant, faith is confirmed, and the 
fj spiritual life, a present God and his constant Providence are 
IL as visible realities. They who walk before God in the Chris- 
tian spirit, shall see more and more of his presence — they 
shall find, their Heavenly Father every where- — they shall 
j every where feel themselves in his dwelling place. In all the 
afliictions of life, they shall behold his chastening hafnd, and in 
;. all their joys shall see his smiles'. They shall know itiore of 
jt;. the nature and usey of evil — of the dark ways of man and the 
3g dark things of Providence, than any human wisdom,- any 
J philosophical or theological speculations can teach.- They 
£, shall view all things in the spirit of sons-^the spirit of ^op-^ 
j; tion. Not as slaves to bondage, complaining of theshsrckles,^ 
:)r which their own sins have forgedjand sighing for the lost in- 
r heritance, from which their own sins have banished them:" 
but as sons, they shall walk with an erer present Father, and 
live in the light of his countenance. • Conscious of th*s promise 
of rich reward, we should strive for this blessimg. However 
sternly the voice of duty may strike the ear, we should love 
its tones. "Stern Law-Giver, though it be, it yet wears the 
<5od-head's most benignant grace," and as the Spirit of God 
in the soul, we should invoke it, and commend- ourselves to 
its guidance. 

^ We ourselves corhmend ^ 



Unto thy guidance from this hour, 

O let our weakness have an end. 

Give unto us made lowly wise, • 

The spirit of self-sacrifice, 

The confidence of reason give, 

And in the light of Truth, thy bondmati let us live. 

Such a light does the Christian life shed on our Lord'.-? life 
stnd teachings, that his image is made present in living power 
before the soul. The stone is rolled away before the sepul- 
chre, and he stands revealed in newness of glory before the * 
enraptured spirit. We did not indeed stand with him in the 
Temple, nor gaze on-his divine countenance, nor listen to his 
"iKiicevwhenhe spok^^thc blest promise-—*"! am the light of \feftA 
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world. He* that foUoweth? me, shall not waft in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life." But these words may mean 
as much to us as they did in the soul from which they were 
breathed: forth. They point out a 'means of reviving his 
image in 'the heart, and walking. in the brightness in which 
he walked, and trusting, as he- trusted, and seeing the world 
as he saw it. The true spirit only^ is wanting, and- ^ this he 
offers. All things are now, as they were them The world, 
in which he lived, is the earth we tread.- The sun that shines 
on us, is the sun that guarded his footstftps, and beheld his 
labors, and was darkened at his crucifixion. The- moon, that 
lights our night, is the same pale orb, that ^bfeamed on* his 
nightly watchings and prayers. The nature which we pos- 
sess, and into which we infuse so much bitterness and sin, is 
the nature, through which he manifested such genlleness and 
power and purity. ^ The sufferings of mankinds, which we 
view so coldly, are. as those which he alleviated, and over 
which he wept.' The sin, of which the earth is full, and which 
each of us in some degree cherishes, is that frona which he 
lived and labored and died lo save us. . The immortality 
which he brought to light, he brought to- light for us. The 
grave, over which he had the victory, is the grave to which 
we are so fast speeding. The Providence- that sometimes 
seems so dark to tis, is that which was so bright to him. His 
Heavenly Father is our Heavenly Father. All is as it then 
was, but alas his spirit is wanting.' His Spirit and his Itht 
are needed to inspire the feeble- and darkened soul. The 
Spirit and the light are promised to the follower. The 
promise is a message of gladness and yet of mourning: of 
mourning, because we have as yet enjoyed so little of its 
blessings: of gladness, because it holds out so precious a hope 
for our darkened spirits, and so strong a motive for our slug- 
gish consciences. It is good thus to rejoice and thus to 
mourn. It is good to mourn over past negligences — it is good 
to be glad with the hope and strong with the motive. For we 
know that such mourning may be turned into joy. We know, . 
that the sun of righteousness has risen, and darkness and 
gloom can no longer encompass those . who walk as children 
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Art. 9— THE COMMON LOT.- 

If we could for a moment throw off our time-halla\^ed pre- 
judice, would it not seem wonderful, -that "we are so much 
given to covet - the extraordinary gifts of nature, station, or 
fortune; that those which are ordinary, and within the reach 
of the greater part of the community are comparatively 
despised. It is certainly true, -that those blessings of nature 
and fortune, which a majority have in common, are so far 
above those, which a fa vo«»ed few have in particular, as to 
make it absurd and wrong to overlook what is common to the 
majority, and to honor and covet the rare and comparatively 
unimportant ^possessions of the favored few. Let us look at 
this proposition in its bearings on wealth, talent, and station. 
1* In regard to wealth, it is assuredly true, that mediocrity 
of fortune, or the* competence, which the middling class of 
society generally possess is more favorable to happiness, in- 
telligence, and virtue, than the overgrown wealth of the few. 
The middling classes, unless fevered t>y envy or avarice, enjoy 
life from the very necessity of exertion: and on* account of 
the necessity of exertiony they have more motive to educate 
their children, more motive to use their advantages faithfully, 
than the rich. Hence the fact, that the most valuable men — - 
those who have been greatest in church and state, literature 
aad the arts, have chiefly sprung from the middling class. In- 
stead, therefore, of that almost drunken passion for overgrown 
wealth, so prevalent at present, would it not-be wiser for men 
to remember, that money does not buy all the blessings of 
life, and even endangers more blessings, than it secures. 
Would it not be well, if more hearts would join in Agur's 
prayer, "Give me neither poverty nor riches." \ 

Even the rich man has more reason to thank God, for what 
. he has in common with the poor man, than for any of his 
boasted wealth. If it were a requisition of our religion, as 
VBL ancient days, that we should bring votive offerings to our 
God, what should we select, as the fittest emblems of our 
gratitude and gifts of propitiation to the author of our good, 
and the arbiter of our destiny? Should we offer costly gems 
of either pearl or gold? Would we consecrate to God the 
wonders of the sculptor's art on the splendid trophies of vic- 
tory? No. But like the simple children of Abraham, we 
would bring before the altar of God those votive offerings, 
which most remind us of our ordinary blessings. We would 
Iwing the sheep and the lamb, the first-fruits of the year, in 
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token of the common bounties of Providence.- We would 
bring the boughs of goodly trees, of the palm and the willow, 
in token of that Divine Love that has crowned all nature with 
bloom and beauty — wc would bring the flour and- the bread 
in token of the common blessings of our home, and of daily 
life. These and such simple ofierings would we lay upon the 
altar of Him who is Lord of the changing year, God of nature, 
and the great Father of the human family. 

2. In respect to talent, it is also true, that mediocrity is 
generally the happiest, and that very talented people are 
obliged to pay the full value of their superior powers and 
often much more than their value. Their superiority often 
proceeds from minds monstrously strong in some one partic- 
ular, so as to destroy the happy equilibrium, or else they are 
tasked by the compensating principle of Providence with such 
strong passions to subdue, that they have, a hard struggle 
to keep their peaceful equanimity. Who can read the biogra- 
phies of extraordinary intellects, and rationally envy themT' 
Let us not then despise the humbler intellect of the average of 
mankind, but hold good common sense, well regulated ima- 
gination, and well balanced affections in the highest honor.- 
Though we must accord reverence to genius*, while we render 
this tribute, we should remember, that even the sublimest 
genius is not so wonderful for w4iat is peculiar to itself, as for 
the nature which it has in common with the average of man- 
kind. Let us never so place the laurel on the brow of genius, 
as if we revei'enced a Divinity, and felt no spark of such 
Divinity within ourselves.- 

3. In regard to men. who are high in station, we ought to 
feel, that their elevation above the common mass is not so 
valuable or honorable, as the nature which they have in com- 
mon with the mass. There is still too much man- worship in 
the world — too much of it in our land, or rather it is not rev- 
erence of the right sort.- Men are apt to look up to their 
superiors with a feeling of self-conscious meanness, as it were 
the station or the title that makes the man, and not as if the 
man were worth more than the station or title. It matters 
little whether this miserable man-worship shews itself in servile 
bending to the footstool of power, or* in that surly affected 
independence which strives to seem proud in order to disguise 
its envy, and which actually does the greater and baser hom- 
age to wealth and station, by so studiously affecting to dis- 
guise its envy. There is very little true self-respect in the 
world — very little of it in this country. A poor man ought 
t&feel in presence of the distinguished statesmam, that what he-* 
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has in common with the statesman, is more valuable, than what 
the statesman has in peculiar, he ought to feel, that while he is 
bound in duty to pay a. courteous and conventional respect 
to his superior, that his superior is a man like himself, and 
enjciys a higher honor in» being a man than in being a ruler of 
the nation. There is too much miserable servility in out 
country, and ass much miserable affected independence, among 
those who are in subordinate stations— *^inore' perhaps, of the 
latter quality, than in any nationion eartti'.- 

But he, who is in a subordinate station,'wHile he h bound to 
treat with sincere and respeortfutco^tesy all who are above 
him in rank, ought not to feel- Himself Sto inferior being to those 
who are his superiors in mete outw^d condition.- Let him 
feel, that both are alike men, and that while serving iw a sub- 
ordinate station, he is in no degradin^service^ let him feel^ that 
every honest occupation is honorable,4md that^ it is only envy, 
haughtiness, and tne Ikse passions, that are trulj^ a degradation. 
When men shall serve their rulers, and stancf before their 
superiors in this spirit', the yoke of subordination, wiirceai&e to 
gait*— the common lot will be holden in new honors He who 
loUbws the plough will walk in as honorable a path, and feel as 
much honored as he who leads the triumphal procession, or 
sits in the chair of state. 

This respect for the common lot ought to bft'jtifel- with favor- 
by those, who are raised above it. While tfiey errjoy their 
peculiar gifts, let them remember, thait the most valuable pre- 
rogatives of human nature are not jl^eculiar to High station.- 
Let them see and honcrr the man ev^n in the humttest of 
their servants, and wish that the man may recogftize and 
honor himself. Then their elevation, instead of nanowing 
their vision, will enlarge their views, and even e:^end^ their 
sympathies. There is indeed a mean', kind of greatness, 
(misnamed greatness) which scornfully sets itselfi 86bcf\'^ the 
race, and deems all beneath as unworthy of notice; Anyone 
who has been« in presence of sUcK a little great mail, must 
have been glad to escape his narJow and contaminated atmos- 
phere. There is another kind of greatness,, and this is the 
greatness of the world's noblest spirits; this wi« the' greatness 
of the Divine Jesus, which draws its fellow* rtieW towards 
itself, even the humblest of them,. in the bonds of sytftpathy, 
and takes all humanity in its wide embrace and'ih its Uncom- 
mon wisdom and goodness best understand*, and most honors 
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Art. 10.— NUMBER OF UNITARIANS. 

Nothing is more common among Trinitarian polemics, than 
to sneer at Unitarian Christianity as being the creature of the 
clay — a creed little known until the sceptical enquiries ef 
recent times brought it to light. These controversialists ask 
whether it is probable that the Christian church has been de- 
luded for ages in its view of Christ's nature, ctnd that the new 
and petty sect of Unitarians are destined to set it right. 
Now we say, that even allowing that our denomination 
is so new and so small, we think this circumstance no objec- 
tion to the truth of our doctrines. We believe, if the Chris- 
tian Church have a mind to substitute the dogmas of Pagan 
philosophy for the doctrines of Christianity, and to maintain 
that Jesus is God> against the express teachings of Jesus him- 
self, that Divine Providence rtiay leave it to its delusion, 
as it has left many other delusions to prevail in the church. 
We do not think the antiquity and prevalence of Trinitarian- 
ism any more a proof of its truth, than the time-hallowed an- 
tiquity of the impibus absurdities of the Catholic churth is a 
proof of their truth. 14; is in very bad taste in these -days of 
enquiry and discovery, to allege the novelty of an dpihioa in 
proof of its error. 

But we stop not here. We deny that Unitarianism is a 
modern novelty, or is the creed of d small portion of the 
Church of Christ. We not only believe it to hivfe been the 
faith of the Apostles, and of the church in the three first cen- 
turies of the Christia era, as we think has been well shown in 
t^o elaborate articles that have stppeared in the magcftzine. 
But we also believe that a large part of the CMristians in all 
ages since have been Unitarians. 

It is a matter of well ascertained and acknow'ledged history, 
that at** one time, the majority of the church w^as Arian, and 
that the reojular ecclesiastical councils declared the inferiority 
of Christ to the Father. For many years the Arian and 
Trihitarian controversy was carried on with great violence 
and alternate success, until finally their superiority in intrigue 
gave the Trinitarians the sovereignty, and thus, the accident 
of success, secured to them the title of orthodox, which else 
would have devolved on the Arians. 

Again, through the middle ages, although we can expect 
little light from this dark period, we find many of the most 
enlightened believers in the Trinity declaring their faith in 
such terms, that a spiritual Unitarian might well believe in 
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their spiritual trinity — that trinity which declares that Christ 
has only a spiritual ui^ion with the Father. 

With the Protestant reformation, Unitarianism arose anew 
a creature of the dawning light. The blood jof the first Unita- 
rian professors, shed by Calvinistic bigotry, has not been able 
to check the course of their opinions. In England, many 
noble spirits — Milton, Locke, JNewton, Clarke, Pjiestley, Lard- 
ner, and a host of kindred minds have borne thek testimony 
to the simple unity of God, and sealed their testimony by 
pure and godly lives. Jheir influence is still flowing on. 
Our brethren are wide awake in England. In Ireland, as the 
.orthodox journals mournfully tell us, Unitarianism is making 
great progress. Geneva, the land of Calvin, has cast away 
his narrow creed, aipid has done its best duty to her great 
reformer by carrying out the full principle of the reformation 
and owning np authority, save the divine authority of the 
Scripture, and giving up the hiiwaan dogma of the Trinity. 
Poland is in great part Unitariaa^ and through the most cruel 
persecutions her Unitarian Christiaas have yet kept their 
faith. Holland, the land of Grotiua, is also owning the same 
Gospel Truth. 

In our land there are countless Unitarians^ In our conven- 
tion there are about two hundred societies. There is a large 
sect of Unitarian Baptists — a respectable body of Unitarian 
Quakers. What is more, there are numbers in the Trinita- 
rian churches, who so explain their Trinity, that it entirely 
coincides with our Unitarian views, and who only insisting on 
ChrisiJ^s mystic Spiritual union with the Father, and on the 
reality of God's operating Spirit, hold that same faith which 
is dear to all devout Unitarians^ 



Art. 11— burning OF COL. CRAWFORD, BY 

THE INDIANS, IN 1782. 

There was impending over a portion of the peojJe involved 
n the bloody proceedings against the Moravian towns for- 
nerly related — a retaliation deep and fierce, for its perfidious 
jruelty. It followed another expedition which was intended 
or the further Moravian towns on the Sandusky river. 

On the 25th of May, 1782, four hundred and eighty men 
flustered at the old Mingo towns, on the western side of the 
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At the commencement of the retreat which had been de« 
teripined on, the Colonel pla<?ed liimself at the head of the 
troops; but lie had not proceeded far, whisn missing his son, 
his son-in-law, and two nephews, he stopped and called for 
them as the line of troops passed him; but they were not to 
be found. After the body pf the troops had filed away, the 
failure of his horse prevented him from rejoining it. He 
then fell back with Dr, Knight,* the surgeon of the expedition, 
who continued with the Colonel at his particular request 
The party toiled on slowly, overtaking other luckless officen 
disabled by wounds from travelling, but with the utmost 
pain and difficulty. In this embarrassed condition, they con« 
tinned their efforts for three or four days after the battk, 
when they were surprised by a party of Indians, and takea 
back prisoners to Sandusky. On their arrival at this place, 
mournfully depressed with the butchery of nine prisoners on 
their route, five of whom w^ere tomahawked before the eyes of 
the Colonel and the Doctor, by the squaws and the boys; they 
found a fire kindled — dreadful token of their own fate. 
"When we were come to the fire," says Dr. Knight, "the 
Colonel was stripped naked, ordered to sit down by the fiie, 
and they (the Indians) beat him with sticks and their fists. 
Presently after, 1" (Dr. Knight) "was treated in the same man- 
ner. They then tied a rope to the foot of a post, about fifteea 
feet high, bound his hands behind his back, and fastened the 
rope to the ligature between his wrists. The rope was long 
enough either for him to sit down or walk round the post once 
or twice, and return the same way: The Colonel then called 
to Simon Girti/, and asked if they intended to burn him. Girty 
answered, yes. The Colonel said he would take it all patient* 
ly. Upon this, Captain Pipe, a Delaware chief, made a 
speech to the Indians, about thirty or forty men, and sixty of 
seventy squaws and boys. When this speech , was finishedi 
they all yelled a hideous and hearty assent to what had been 
said. The Indians then took up their guns and shot povder 
into the Colonel's body, from his feet up to his neck. I think 
not less than seventy loads were discharged upon his naked 
body. They then crowded about him, and to myi^best ob* 
servation cut off his ears. When the crowd had dispersed a 
little, I saw the blood trickling from both sides of his bead. 
The fire was six or seven yards from the post to which the 
Colonel was tied; it was made of small hickory poles, bunt 
quite through in the middle, each end of the poles remainiflgi 
about 'six feet in length. Three or four Indians by 

*Now of Shelby Co., in this State, and father of Dr. Knij^t, of Louiafillfi% 
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would take up individually one of these burning pieces of 
wood and apply* it to his naked body, already burnt black 
w^ith powder. These tormenters presented themselves on 
every side of him, so that which ever way he ran round the 
post, they met him with the burning faggots and poles. 
Some of the squaws took broad boards upon which they would 
put a quantity of burning coals and hot embers, and throw on 
him; so that in a short time, he had nothing but coals of fire 
and hot ashes to walk upon^ 

In the midst of these extreme tortures, he called to Simon 
Girty, and begged of him to shoot him; but Girty making no 
answer, he called to him again. Girty then, by way of de- 
rision, told the Colonel he had no gun, at the same time turn- 
ing about to an Indian who was behind, laughed heartily, and 
by all his gestures seemed delighted at the horrid scene. — 
Col. Crawford, at this period of his suffsrings, besought the 
Almighty to have mdrcy on his soul, spoke very low, and 
bore his torments with the most manly fortitude. He con- 
tinued in all the extremities of pain for an hour and three 
quarters, or two hours longer, as near as I can judge; when 
- at last, being almost spent, he lay down on his belly: they 
then scalped him, and repeatedly threw the scalp in my face, 
telling me that was my great captain. An old squaw then 
got a board, took a parcel of coals and ashes and laid them on 
nls back and head, after he had been scalped: he then raised 
himself on his feet and began to walk round the post; they 
next put a burning stick to him, as usual, but he seemed more 
insensible of pain than before." Dr. Knight was then led 
away, and the next we hear of the unfortunate Colonel Craw- 
ford is, that Dr. Knight on his way to a Shawnese town to 
undergo the same demoniac tortures, *"came to the spot, 
ivhere he had been burned;" and saw his bones lying amongst 
the remains of the fire almost burned to ashes." The Indian 
who had the Doctor in charge for the same dreadful fate, told 
him that it was his big captain, and gave the scalp halloo.f 

Ouffht any state of society to continue, which, so far from 
contaming any principle of resistance to such enormities, 
could foster them as the ordinary military amusements of the 
people? If civilized states have exhibited similar scenes of 
merciless barbarity, they have rather been the occasional 

Eerversion of its humanity; and not dictated as in Indian and 
arbarous communities, by the very spirit of its institutions. 
In this light no lover of man's happiness, and freedom from 
the ferocities of life, ought to regret the extinction of bar- 

* Metcftlf CoOeetim, 46, 47. t Idem, 49. 
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At the commencement of the retreat which had been de« 
teripined on, the Colonel pla^d himself at the head of the 
troops; but he had not proceeded far, whisn missing his son, 
his son-in-law, ^nd two nephews, he stopped and called for 
them as the line of troops passed him; but they were not to 
be found. After the body pf the troops had filed away, the 
failure of his horse prevented him from rejoining it. He 
then fell back with Dr, Knight,* the surgeon of the expedition, 
who continued with the Colonel at his particular request, 
The party toiled on slowly, overtaking other luckless officers 
disabled by wounds from travelling, but with the utmost 
pain and difficulty. In this embarrassed condition, they con» 
tinned their efforts for three or four days after the battle, 
when they were surprised by a party of Indians, and taken 
back prisoners to Sandusky. On their arrival at this place, 
mournfully depressed with the butchery of nine prisoners on 
their route, five of whom were tomahawked before the eyes ol 
the Colonel and the Doctor, by the squaws and the boys; they 
found a fire kindled — dreadful token of their own fate. 
"When we were come to the fire," says Dr. Knight, "the 
Colonel was stripped naked, ordered to sit down by the fiie, 
and they (the Indians) beat him with sticks and their fists. 
Presently after, I" (Dr. Knight) "was treated in the same man* 
ner. They then tied a rope to the foot of a post, about fifteen 
feet high, bound his hands behind his back, and fastened the 
rope to the ligature between his wrists. The rope was long 
enough either for him to sit down or walk round the post once 
or twice, and return the same way: The Colonel then called 
to Simon Girty^ and asked if they intended to burn him. Girty 
answered, yes. The Colonel said he would take it all patient- 
ly. Upon this, Captain Pipe, a Delaware chief, made a 
speech to the Indians, about thirty or forty men, and sixty or 
seventy squaws and boys. When this speech , was finished, 
they all yelled a hideous and hearty assent to what had been 
said. The Indians then took up their guns and shot powder 
into the Colonel's body, from his feet up to his neck. I think 
not less than seventy loads were discharged upon his naked 
body. They then crowded about him, and to myi.best ob- 
servation cut off his ears. When the crowd had dispersed i 
little, I saw the blood trickling from both sides of his bead. 
The fire was six or seven yards from the post to which the 
Colonel was tied; it was made of small hickory poles, bunt 
quite through in the middle, each end of the poles remaining 
about »six feet in length. Three or four Indians by tui» 

*Now of Shelby Co., in this State, and father of Dr. Knij^t, of LouitfiUfiN 
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would take up individually one of these burning pieces of 
wood and apply* it to his naked body, already burnt black 
w^ith powder. These tormenters presented themselves on 
every side of him, so that which ever way he ran round the 
post, they met him with the burning faggots and poles, 
borne of the squaws took broad boards upon which they would 
put a quantity of burning coals and hot embers, and throw on 
hinn; so that in a short time, he had nothing but coals of fire 
and hot ashes to walk upon^ 

In the midst of these extreme tortures, he called to Simon 
Girty, and begged of him to shoot him; but Girty making no 
answer, he called to him again. Girty then, by way of de- 
rision, told the Colonel he had no gun, at the same time turn- 
ing about to an Indian who was behind, laughed heartily, and 
by all his gestures seemed delighted at the horrid scene. — 
'Col. Crawford, at this period of his suffarings, besought the 
Almighty to have m^rcy on his soul, spoke very low, and 
bore his torments with the most manly fortitude. He con- 
tinued in all the extremities of pain for an hour and three 
quarters, or two hours longer, as near as I can judge; when 
- at last, being almost spenl, he lay down on his belly: they 
then scalped him, and repeatedly threw the scalp in my face, 
telling me that was my great captain. An old squaw then 
got a board, took a parcel of coals and ashes and laid them on 
nls back and head, after he had been scalped: he then raised 
himself on his feet and began to walk round the post; they 
next put a burning stick to him, as usual, but he seemed more 
insensible of pain than before.*' Dr. Knijgrht was then led 
away, and the next we hear of the unfortunate Colonel Craw- 
ford is, that Dr. ICnight on his way to a Shawnese town to 
undergo the same demoniac tortures, *"came to the spot, 
ivhere he had been burned;" and saw his bones lying amongst 
the remains of the fire almost burned to ashes." The Indian 
who had the Doctor in charge for the same dreadful fate, told 
him that it was his big c:iptain, and gave the scalp halloo.f 

Ouffht any state of society to continue, which, so far from 
contaming any principle of resistance to such enormities, 
could foster them as the ordinary military amusements of the 
people? If civilized states have exhibited similar scenes of 
merciless barbarity, they have rather been the occasional 
perversion of its humanity; and not dictated as in Indian and 
barbarous communities, by the very spirit of its institutions. 
In this li^ht no lover of man's happiness, and freedom from 
the ferocities of life, ought to regret the extinction of bar- 

* Metcalft CoOeetim, 46, 47. t Idem, 49. 
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barous seciety in America,, any more than in any other part 
of the globe. The same principles which consecrate the spread 
of civilization over the barbarous tribes- of the eastern conti- 
nent, even at the expense of all its hcwrible carnage, must 
justify the establishment of the white man in the hunting 
grounds of Indian savages- Such are the paramount claims 
of civilization, of religion, freedom, and intelligence, over the 
barbarity and the degradation of barbarous life. That this 
condition of human existence should disappear from the sur- 
face of the globe, ought to be the fervent prayer of even* 
philanthropic admirer of the dignity and the grandeur of the 
human race.. Nor have our countrymen exerted a dominion 
over the Indian more severe, than that which displaced cr 
conquered the Gauls and the Germans of ancient Europe, or 
the Tartars of modern Russia. Every where the decree of 
divine benevolence has said, the barbarian shall give w^ay to 
the civilized man — barbarousness to civilization; and for the 
most glorious improvement of our race. In efFeoting this 
goodly work, it behooves us, however, to execute justice in 
mercy:. to employ every alleviation in otir power, . consistent 
with the extinction of the ferocious institutions of savage man.^ 



Art. 12.— hymn, 

BY W. H. FURNESS. 

I feel wiihin a want, 
Forever burning there, 

What I so thirst for, grant, 
O Thou who hesreat prayer. 

2 

This if the thing I crave, 
A likeness to thy Son, 

This would I rather have. 
Than call the world my own; 



Like him, now in my youth,. 

I long, God, to be. 
In humbleness and truth, 

In love and piety. 



4 

'Tis my most fervent prayer, 
Be it more fervent still, 

Be it my highest care. 
Be it my settled will! 
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Art. 13.— MR. FURNES&'S' NEW BOOK.* 

Inestimable, no doubt, ^are the benefits which have resulted 
from the invention of printing — infinite the blessings of an 
age in which useful knowledge is diffused by quartos, ocJtavds, 
and duodecimos; by quarterlies, monthlies, weeklies, and 
dailies; hy republications, penny magazines, and family 
libraries. Yet one slight difficulty attends this profusion df 
mental knowledge which should not be wholly^ lost sight of. 
We mean the difficulty of distinguishing a real book from an 
apparent book. Has it never fallen to the lot of any reader to 
be attracted by a flaming ad vertisemetit, setting forth the 
merits of a new volume on some interesting subject, and 
when he has hurried away to the nearest book sto?e and pro^ 
cured it, and sat himself down by his fire for a^ good evening^s 
reading, shortly found that bis cake was dough?- Has he not 
felt like one, who, cracking a nut between his teeth, suildenlV 
finds his mouth full of ashes instead of the^ expected kerne)? 
how often has a like experience befallen us^ Tell usr not df 
wooden nutmegs, speak not of horn gun flints. How^ttiuch 
greater the cheat of writing page- after page of sounding in- * 
anity, having it printed and bound up in a neat looking, gold 
lettered volume, with ^ recommendatory preface, by the Rev. - 
Mr. Scriblerius, and a-number of testimonial letters from Pro- 
fessor This and Doctor That, and paknin^ it on an innocent 
a-rd unsuspecting public as a book. - A book was once supposed 
to contain ideas, thoughts, arguments, opiniojis,- bearing upon 
some great point of difliculty. It wa^ the repository df mentafl 
treasures, carefully gathered and painfully elaboratedi • Long 
days of observation, multiplied enquiries', much travel, nights 
of stern thought had matured it, till at last it rose like a sun 
into the heaven of thought, scattering the fogs, and leaving 
clearness and beauty where once was obscurity and entangle- 
ment. But now many.so called books are such in appearance 
only. To the outward eye, they have the semblance of reafl 
books — the civil shopman as he hands them over the counter, 
receives in lieu solid coin. They occupy a visibkj" definite 
space on your table and shelf. But for all other uses they 
prove, on trial, wholly unfitted. They^ar^ shew books, phe- 
nomenal books, appearances with merely a' subjective exist- 
pnee. In fact, to speak with philosophical rigor, they are no 
books, but phantasms, or shadows of books. 

♦ Remarks on theFoiir Goispeljr'. By W. H. Fumesi. PhiladelJ^hia^Careyf » 
Lea &, Blanchard, 183d. 

29* 
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made in «fll respects like his bferthren. Aithe mduntain' 
\thich carries its gleaming summk above ther» cioudsy sinks its 
foundations far beneath the bosom of the common earth, so 
the divine and 'transcendent excellencies erf' Jesus have their 
basis in the very depths of his humanity. * In all the dazzling 
glory of his appearance on the Mount of ' Transfiguration, the 
lineaments of the man were not extinguished or' obscured 
They were lighted up and ennobled, aiid shone throogh the 
radiance with a new distinctness of beauty. 

But we are tired of interposing our own? words between 
our readers and this ho^k. We will close this pairt of our 
notice of the **Remarks" by extracting the last thirteen pages 
of the voluifihfe. We recommend to all our readers who are 
able (the book has not reached the Weist) to get a copy. 
When they have read it, we should l?ke to talk with them 
again about it in our ne'xt nuniber. 

" The books which we have now been examining are invahiable for the saving 
knowledge which they give us of Jesus Christ, of whose life they are the record, 
and of whose spirit they arc an unconscious illustration. In him I see a revela- 
tion of religious truth, and consequently a disclosure of the will of God, a repre- 
sentation of the perfection and destiny of man. When we see Jesus Christ as 
he is, we have come to the knowlerlge and possession of Cluistianity. He shows 
US what God is and what He would have us to be. In the spiritual and immortal 
lineaments of Jesus, we discover our own immortality, and in sympathy with him 
we come to feel and know ourselves to be immortal. To estimate him is to grow 
in Christian knowledge, and to become worthy of the Christian name. 

** It is a charactier of no ordinary force whieh has for eighteefti hundred jears 
commanded the respect of the world. Christianity, in the- forms- in -which it has 
been for ages extensively represented, has shown but few features of a -heaVcnly 
origin. It has befen set forth befbre the world as a religioA identified with a -most 
magnificent and complicated structure of outward c^emonies. Its sanction has 
been claimed for the exercise of a power, whicb knew hardly any limit, over na- 
tional affairs and the rights of private opinion. At one time it was promul^ted 
by bishops clad in mail and demanding faith at the point of the sword. And mall 
periods of its history, the appeal for its security and its tridmphs had been direcdy 
made tothe civil arm, or t^Hhose prejudices and passions which for ever war against 
human liberty. Under the banner oi the Cross, that symbol of the divine power 
of an unresisting spirit, acts of the'bloodicst violence have been perpetrated; the 
most merciless persfecutidns have beeft carried on. Opinions concerning God and 
man have been published under the name* of Christianity, contradicting not only 
the first dictates of the understanding, but every natural sentiment of justice and 
mercy ; and the terrors of this world and the next have been threatened upon the 
faintest whisper of dilsent: In fine, that whidlt has '^ been called Christiam'ty 
instead of taking its plaoci^in-the van of hiftnan interests,' has been found o^posii^ 
the progress of our race by all the weapons which ignorance and passion cooM 
9npply. Not by one only, but by all denominations of its friends, has our religion 
been made to'occupy more or less decisively this position. 

"When these things are considered, the question arises, how comes it — \fj 
what means—^by what principle of vitality — has Christianity maintained itself for 
long ages in the worid! Forced, through the unwise zeal of its friends, to ally 
itself with the worldly interests and passions of men, taking so little pains to 
address the* better principles of our nature, — how is it that amidst all vicissitudetf, 
Md the various and increasing Av%htB of cmlization, it has not long ago. been • 
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nhaken to its foundatioAs^ levell^- with the dust, and swept away with the frag- 
ments of many preceding and contemporaneous empires? I find the-principal 
answer to this inquiry in the person of its Founder, in the simple force of his 
character. 

'*It was this which wrou^t the most powerfully for Christianity at its first in- 
tn>duction, when it came, unumed with any worldly power, to rehuke the passions 
of the selfish, and dissipate the darkness which men loved. The great spring of 
action in the hearts of the first promulgators of our religion was the sentiment of 
ardent aflfection and reverence with which Jesus Christ inspired them. The love 
of Christ constrained them. It was for his sake that they accounted it joy and 
triumph' to toil and suffer, and with the kindling idea of him were blended their 
best hopes and aims. And this it was, hy the way, which constituted the wide 
difference between him and them, and which makes his fortitude so much more 
wonderful than theirs. He had no human precedent to which he could look, and 
from which he might draw strength and animation. No one had gone before him 
by whose memory his human sympathies might be encouraged, and whose cxam- 
pilc might cheer him onward. Only the highest source of inspiration was open to 
him — the simple thought of God, and to appreciate this so that it might stand in the 
place of all other supports, an elevation of mind was necessary, of which we can 
but faintly conceive. His successors on the contrary were aided by all those 
human affections which found an all-animating object in him, and the devoted 
loi-e which he awakened was their efficient motive lo do and endure. 

**It may be asked whether those, who were active in the fiwt establishment of 
his religion, were not moved by those great moral principles which he taught. 
Undoubtedly they were. But then it was these principles, not merely, nor chiefly, 
as they were presented in words to their understandings, but as they were far 
more divinely expressed in his character to their hearts. Truth, not abstractedly. 
but as it filled and transfigured his whole being — this It was that kindled* in them 
a noble zeal, *'thc light of the knowledge of the gtory of God- in the face of Jesus 
Christ." What words could convey to them such 'a sentiment of love as was 
expressed in his Cross! 

"Or again it may be intimated that it was the miracles he wrought, that 
operated so powerfully in convincing and urging onward his followers. It is true 
Ms "works of power did much; they filled an important and indispci»abie place fti 
producing that state of feeling in his disciples, requisite for them to- carry on what 
he had begun. But then the main power of his miracles lies not in their mere ' 
power, but in their relation to his character, which ihey help far more strikingly 
than any thing else to glorify. What a depth of tenderness is laid open, how 
touching his meekness, what a new lustre is added to all the virtues he exempli- 
fied, when we consider them as the virtues of. one, endowed with more than regal 
gifts; with powers exceeding all that Fortune or Genius has ever bestowed on 
man! Look at the case whichever way you will, the result is the same. It was 
by the force of his character that the apostles were swayed. 

"And so it has been and must be always. No cause, religious or political, 
good or bad, has ever gained a foothold in the world, except by the impulse of a 
leading mind, the energy of some prominent character, some one individual, who 
has been to its adherents the embodiment -of the object at which they had aimed. 
Individuals of this- description have so often and- so mournfully abused their infiu- 
cnces to selfish purposes, they have been so ready to take advantage of the 
idolatrous attachment of their fellow men that it has failed to be seen how deeply 
this mode of influence* is founded in the nature of man. Thus - the maxim has 
gone forth — "principles, not men," a sound maxim but only in a qualified 
sense. The truth is, principles at best are but imperfectly set forth in a verbal 
form. Language-is an artificial sign and an inadequate one. It may meet and 
satisfy the understanding, and answer important purposes, but* it reaches the 
great springs of human action only indirectly by aid of association. ,The conduct, 
the Ufe of a human being is the true, natural, divine symbol, whereby great truths 
are made to- kindle our strongest affections. So that in the* voty. nature of things, 
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men, living men are required to expresar m their lives to other" men, the great pur 
poses with reference to which they are tc be moved. 

"I make these remarks tof sKow that the stamp of divinity is as visible upon the 
mode in which Christianity has been communicated to man as upon its substance. 
ITio great truths, the paternal providence of God and another life, have been 
atJknowledged to be great and important, worthy of God to teach. But the nan* 
m>r in which they have been revealed, has not been recognised, as equally wortliy 
of the Deity. * Why,' it has often been asked, *why were not these truths written 
out upen the firmament, so that all men might read without the possibility of 
HiisCske. or proclaimed, as by an arch-angel's trump, so that the whole vroiW 
iiMght hearl' Alas', there is much written from ©fold in unfading characters all 
over the sky, the earth and the sea. Theie arc myriads of voices soundmg on 
from eternity to eternity through all the heights atid depths of the universe,— but 
where is the seeing eye, the hearing earl Such methods of revelation as I now 
refer to. are mere human propositions. The mode actually adopted in the Oacsr 
tian dispensation, harmonizes perfectly with the deepest priiiciples of human 
nature, and displays the same wisdom by which that nature was fashioned. Mm 
has been addressed through man. One has been raised up to communicate the 
life of truth through his own life, (o point men, not into space bur into their own 
s<>uls, there to read the will and behold the countenance and feel the spirit of 
God. In his spiritual features beams- the glory of Gsd. The character of Chn« 
is the Rock of Christianr faith, the high tower which cannot be hid by the thickat 
clouds which steam up from the ignorance and corruption of eartn, and which 
assures us that the city ef God is there, the dwelling place of unchanging Truth. 
"As it was from the character of its Founder, that Christianity received its first 
impulse, so by the same force has it been sustained under the crashing weight of 
the corruptions by which its brightness has been darkened and its beauty deformed, 
and from the enormity of these corruptions we may form some idea of the force 
by which they have been resisted. This has been its shield amidst the deep 
wounds which it lias received in the house of its friends. The common impression 
is, that it owes the influence it has retained, amidst the errors ot its adherents, to 
its great moral principles. Trae. But to repeat what I have said, these princi- 
ples in an abstract, verbal farm, separated from the life .of bim, \rf whom they 
•were prwiral-atcd. l««e nearly aii'dieir peculiar power. A moral system of 
almost equal excellence might be gathered from the records of ancient wisdom. 
Gibbon has remarked in one of his notes that he finds the great social law of 
Christian love stated in the plainest terms by a writer who flourished ages befixe 
Christ. Take from Christianity the original exposition of truth which it presents 
in its Founder, suppose it td have been first taught by one whose life gave no 
significance to his words, and it is.evident at once how much it must lose. On 
the contrary, we might erase from the Christian Records every general precept. 
yet so long as the acts and sufferings of Jesuff were remembered they wooW 
retain an all-commanding inftuence. The superiority of actions to words hn 
passed into a proverb. But where is it so strikingly shown as in the religion of 
Jesus Christi His precepts recommend themselves to our reason; but the tpjpli- 
cation we allow them is narrow or comprehensive aceordlng as we appreciatt 
him. We ttaderstand them no further than wo' understand him. When mau 
outraged by its corruptions, have been disposed to abjure Christianity altogether, 
the pure and generous character of its author, dimly discerned in^ed, hot vet 
seen in something ef its truth, has commanded their respect and prevented' them 
from rejecting a religion promulgated by lips so pure and eloquent. The greatest 
sceptics have confessed that the character of Christ is too great and' too natonl 
not to be a reality. 

"When we turn from the past to the present and the future, and inquire by 
what mcKis the improvement of mankind individually and collectively is- to be 
most effectually promoted, we find in the character of Christ untold' resources 
of wealth and power. 'Pofitical reform, pressingly enough wanted, can indeed 
root out the weeds; but it leaves the ground empyy read^ either for noble fruits, oc 
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new worse taresl And how else is a moral reform to be looked for but in this 
way, that more and more good men are, by a bountiful Providence, sent hither 
to disseminate Goodness; literally to show it, as in seeds shaken abroad, by the 
living tree! For such in all ages and places is tho nature of a good man; he is 
ever a mystic, creative centre of goodness; his influence, if we consider it, is 
not to be measured; for his works do not die, but being of eternity, are eternal; 
and in new transformation and ever wider diffusion, endure, living and life-giving." 
Then let him whose character is acknowledged to be the best and purest ever 
exhibited on earth — ^let him live in the faith and imagination of men. To ascer- 
tain our destiny — to know the hidden aim of oar being, we need not gaze into 
the sky, or pry fruitlessly into Futurity. The end of life is revealed in Jesus 
Christ. He is the model whereby all men may fashion themselves. When he 
appears, not personally, but morally, not to the outward eye, but to the inward 
sense, we shall become like him for we shall see him as he is. 

^'When the chvacter of Christ is felt, then exists that principle of action 
denominated in the Scriptures, faith, the faith that saves the soul. Then will 
the destiny of man be realized. He who contemplates Jesus Christ, as he is 
presented in the brief and simple sketches of his hfe, as a pattern of disinterested- 
ness, self-command, and piety, before whose imagination and affections that won- 
derful being stands distinctly revealed, such a one must feel the force of the 
character of Christ. He beholds a being, the greatest that ever trod this earth, 
not merely for the extraordinary powers he possessed, but ibr the uniform humility, 
the touching self-forgetfulness, with which he bore his great gifts, one who disre- 
garded all the seductions of ambition and power, in whom the hosannas of multitudes 
never excited one throb of vain glory, whose tenderness, overflowing all artificial 
distinctions, poured a tide of mercy into the hearts of the degraded and miserable; 
one who sutfercd fatigue and hunger and thirst, and contumely and violence, that 
he might comfort, correct, and bless our race; out of whose heart, in the very 
agonies of death, broke words of affection for his mother, and prayers for those 
who tortured him. Such was the man of Nazareth. But how vain are words to 
describe his original excellence! Could we only bring up before our minds, the 
spotless and venerable idea of him; could our cold and sluggish imaginations only 
picture him in his youth, in the serenity of that blessed countenance, in that 
attitude of unspeakable love, yearning to gather the whole family of the suffering 
and aflSiicted, even as a bird gathereth her young under her wings; — could the eye 
of the soul be so cleansed as to see him as he was, then we should not need to be 
told of the power of his character. In the reverence, gratitude, and love which 
would overflow our minds, gushing up from a thousand hidden springs, we should 
have a present proof of his moral force, of his power to sweep away from the heart 
all the false idols and temples we erect there, and to cover it with the unfading 
verdure, and the immortal fruits of true and evergrowing goodness. If we have 
ever been in any degree impressed with the wisdom and excellence of Jesus, by 
the emotions we have sometimes felt, let us pause and consider what a transforma- 
tion must be wrought in him, who discerns this illustrious being not partially and 
by glimpses transient and far between, hut who cherishes his pure idea in the inner- 
most recesses of his mind, amidst his best sensibiUties, studying all the beautifid 
details of his life with an ever-present conviction of reality, learning, to conform 
aUl his ideas of greatness to him as an unerring standard! Must not a mind, thus 
occupied, be strong in the goodness which it lovesl And if strong in goodness, 
then saved, yes, saved — O, how truly saved! Being delivered from all corroptins 
passions, from all those false prepossessions, to which those who live in the world 
without a pure object to look at and to love, are ever so exposed, — ^being redeemed 
from all iniquity, and inspired with an affection for all that is holy in imagination, 
upri^t and benevolent in act. 

*'If a great and good man were now to appear, such as this age, and many pre- 
ceding ages, had not produced nor approached, a great public benefactor, an exam- 
pie of every private virtue, and it were our privde^ to be associated with him 
daily> intimate^, by the respect and Love he would mspire, would not ev«ry geuo* 
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rous and vir'tuoas sentiment be palled into action? Would not our cheeks be criiO' 
soned with shame. al the bare thonght of doing .any thing abhorrent to the natne 
of our revered friend! Could any thing act upon us so powerfully as such f 
fellowship with living virtue? Of precisely this nature is the force of .the chaiaetei 
of Christ, and this i&r the way in which he who believes in Christ, attains to tbrt 
blessedness, which the Scriptures describe as the presence of God, Heaven, ^ 
vation. To live in a Christian land, among Christian institutions; to profess the 
Christian faith in one or another form, — this is not faith in Christ, althoi^ 
tliousands hug the df'lusioh. It is to have the sacred image of his excellenoe set 
up at the very fountain-head of ones spiritual being, — this is faith, living. Christian, 
saving faith. He who cherishes it will, aye, must be saved. The decree is 
writ in the very constitution of the soul. 

"The world has suffered from nothing so much as from false ideas of greatness. 
The passion for military glory has been the fruitful cause of slavery, bloodriied 
and crime. Hew little has the experience of its fatal results hitherto done to 
teach men wisdom! How is this deadly charm ever to be broken, save by tbe 
formation of a nobler idea, the creation of a better ta^te, the erection of the (rw 
standard? In Jesus Christ, the real greatness of our nature — the glory of a pacific 
all enduring temper — is revealed. Let him then be lifted up before all eyes and 
all hearts will be touched, and the sword and the spear, ana the banner bathed is 
blood will' be buried at the foot of his cross, and it will be felt that all other 
courage is fear, all other glory shame, in comparison with that spirit wfaick 
subdues by mercy and reigns by suffering. 

**Once more. There is a wide and mournful need of confidence in the omnipo- 
tence of moral truth. This it is that the wise in all ages have most serioiilslT 
wanted. They have had, as it has been said of a certain political party, ^^more of 
the wisdom of experience than the wisdom of hope," and they have "looked for 
their Future-— only in the direction of the Past." Look at the wise and the edu- 
cated and the thinking at the present day. How faint and sickly are their hopes 
of the moral improvement of our race! Things are deemed impossible, for the 
instant accomplishment of which only that simple energy of witi is required, 
which a sure faith in the vitaUty of moral truth would immediately create. Is 
these circumstances how unspeakably precious, (could it only be brought 
home to the heart !) the memory of one in whom no trait is more conspicuous than 
a calm and unfaltering confidence in truth, and this too in a condition of things 
apparently the darkest and most hopeless! Without a single decisive token (A 
success, he uniformly looked upon the great revolution he commenced as already 
consummated. In no respect is his example more original and inspiring. In 
nothing does he stand so pre-eminently alone, far above all other teachers, as in 
his perfect faith in human nature. He scattered fearlessly abroad the seeds of 
truth, and trusted in God that they would germinate and grow. Whereas all 
other teachers have divided their doctrines into esoteric and cxo^ric-^-philosophy 
for the initiated, and fables for the vulgar. And at the present day, how fre- 
quently is it i^id in regard to any now and more rational view of religion — *It is 
all very true. I understand and believe it. But it will not do to disseminate 
such views. "The generality x>f men cannot appreciate them.' I say nothing of 
the modesty of this sentiment. It reveals 4he very worst kind of infidelity, and 
our sabbaths, our churches, and our multitudinous institutions of religion are but 
a dead and .delusive show, so long as man beheves not in man. Jesus Christ 
went down directly among the most ignorant and degraded,! and well did he de- 
scribe it as the most decisive attestation to his divine authority, that he delivered 
the glad messages of Truth "to the Poor." 

"8ut I have don^. To bring the man of Nazareth, the elder brother of our race, 
the chosen son of God, the Revealer of God and man, more within the reach of 
hnman sympathies ; to show that such, m-^he unspeakable grace of God, are the 
Records of his life, that the remotest generation may cherish, not merely a tradi- 
tional, but a personal faith in him; that in the very form and structure of the Grospels 
there are the means by which every iMan may be brought into personal intimacy 
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him, beholding him, as it were, face to face, is the ultimate aun of the |iresent 
; and gives it whatever valne it may be found to possess. How imperfect it 
m all-inade^uatelv I have touched upon the great subject, I feel deeply. Still 
I been a delightful employment. If it iieul to awaken interest in other piinds, 
not say I shul not be disappointed. But I shall be ungrateful to the CHver of 
M>d if I ever cease to acknowledge with fervent thankfulness the confiimatioa 
I afforded to my own faith.'* 



We thank our kind correspondent for the following poem, 
the interest felt in " Theodorb." We have for some time 
ight seriously of resuming his story, and shall probably do 
n the next number. We are glad to find that a general 
rest has been felt about his spiritual and intellectual difficul* 
We are encouraged to see that such matters are s}rmpa« 
)d with, by greater numbers than we had dared to hope. — 
shall thererore feel it a duty to continue our translation of 
Theological Romance. — ^Ed.] 

Art. 14— the RISING EAGLE. 

My bird, the struggle's 4>Ter! 

Thy wing, at length anihried, 
Will bear thee» noble rover, 

Through yon blue airy world. 

Thy fearless breast has shaken 

Earth's dust and dew away; 
Thine eye its aim has takta. 

Its mark the oib of day. 

Up, up, the faster leaving 

T^y rocky rest below, 
A firesher strength receiving, 

The lighter shaft thou go. 

The ckKids that hang before thee, 

Thou soon shalt over sweep, 
Where all it Inrightnesi o'er tiiee, 
. To swim the upper deep. 

Through seas of ttb«r saili«g^ 

Thou tofty valiant one ! 
The breath of nffidi inhaling, 

Thy conree is to theioa. 

30 
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rous and virtuous sentiment be galled into actioni Would not our cheeks be crini' 
soned with shame at the bare thonght of doing .«ny thing abhorrent to the natore 
of our revered friend! Could any thin^ act upon us so powerfully as such f 
fellowship with living virtue? Of precisely this nature is the force of .the chaiseter 
of Christ, ftnd this is the way m which he who believes in Christ, attains to that 
blessedness, which the Scriptures describe as the presence of God, Heaven, Sal- 
vation. To live in a Christian land, among Christian institutions; to profess the 
Christian faith in one or another form, — this is not faith in Christ, althoagb 
tliousands hug the drlusioii. It is to have the sacred image of his excellence set 
up at the very fountain-head of ones spiritual being, — this is faith, living, Christian, 
saving faith. He who cherishes it will, aye, must be sared. The decree is 
writ in the very constitution of the soul. 

'*The world has suffered from nothing so much as from false ideas of greatness. 
The passion for military glory has been the fruitful cause of slavery, bloodied 
and crime. Hew little has the experience of its fatal results hitherto done to 
teach men wisdom! How is this deadly charm ever to be broken, save by the 
formation of a nobler idea, the creation of a better ta^te, the erection of the tnw 
standard? In Jesus Christ, the real greatness of our nature — the glory of a pacific, 
all enduring temper — is revealed. Let him then be lifted up before all eyes and 
all hearts will be touched, and the sword and the spear, and the banner bathed is 
blood will' be buried at the foot of his cross, and it will be felt that all other 
courage is fear, all other glory shame, in comparison with that spirit which 
subdues by mercy and reigns by suffering. 

"Once more. There is a wide and mournful need of confidence in the omnipo- 
tence of moral truth. This it is that the wise in all ages have most scriousir 
wanted. They have had, as it has been said of a certain political party, ^*more oif 
the wisdom of experience than the wisdom of hope," and they have "looked for 
their Future — only in the direction of the Past." Look at the wise and the edu- 
cated and the thinking at the present day. How faint and sickly are their hopes 
of the moral improvement of our race! Things are deemed impossible, for the 
instant accomphshment of which only that simple energy of will is required, 
which a sure faith in the vitality of moral truth would immediately create. Iq 
these circumstances how unspeakably precious, (could it 4)nly be brought 
home to the heart !) the memory of one in whom no trait is more conspicuous than 
a calm and unfaltering confidence in truth, and this too in a condition of thincrs 
apparently the darkest and most hopeless! Without a single decisive token of 
success, he uniformly looked upon the great revolution he commenced as already 
consummated. In no respect is his example more origmal and inspiring. Id 
nothing does he stand so pre-eminently alone, far above all other teachers, as in 
his perfect faith in human nature. He scattered fearlessly abroad the seeds of 
truth, and trusted in Grod that they would germinate and grow. Whereas all 
other teachers have divided their doctrines into esoteric and exo^ric-— philosophy 
for the initiated, and fables for the vulgar. And at the present day, how fre- 
quently is it ^d in regard to any now and more rational view of religion *It is 

all very true. I understand and believe it. But it will not do to disseminate 
such views. The generality x)f men cannot appreciate them.' f say nothing of 
the modesty of this sentiment. It reveals *he very worst kind of infideUty, and 
our sabbaths, our churches, and our multitudinous institutions of religion are but 
a dead and .delusive show, so long as man believes not in man. Jesus Chrisi 
went down directly among the most ignorant and degraded,! and well did he de- 
scribe it as the most decisive attestation to his divine authority, that he delivered 
the glad messages of Truth "to the Poor." 

"But I have don^. To bring the man of Nazareth, the elder brother of our race, 
the chosen son of God, the Revealer of God and man, more within the reach of 
human sympathies ; to show that such, m-the unspeakable grace of God, are the 
Records of his life, that the remotest generation may cherish, not merely a tradi- 
tional, but a personal faith in him; that in the very form and structure of the Gospels 
thore are the means by which every man may be brought into personal intimacy 
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lim, beholding him, as it were, face to face, is the ultimate aun of the |iresent 
; and gives it whatever valne it may be found to possess. How imperfect it 
w all-inade^uatelv I have touched upon the great subject, I feel deeply. Still 
been a deligditfiiJ employment. If it fsdl to awaken interest in other piinds, 
lot say I shul not be disappointed. But I shall be unffrateful to the CHver of 
od if I ever cease to acknowledge with fervent thankfulness the confiimatioa 
afforded to my own faith/' 



Ve thank our kind correspondent for the following poem, 
the interest felt in '* Theodorb." We have for some time 
ght seriously of resuming his story, and shall probably do 
1 the next number. We are glad to find that a general 
"est has been felt about his spiritual and intellectual difficul* 
We are encouraged to see that such matters are s}rmpa- 
d with, by greater numbers than we had dared to hope. — 
shall therefore feel it a duty to continue our translation of 
Theological Romance. — ^Ed.] 

Art. 14.— the rising EAGLE. 

My bird, the struggle's over! 

Thy wing, at length unfurled, 
Will bear thee» noble rover, 

Through yon blue airy world. 

Thy fearless breast has shaken 

Earth's dust and dew away^; 
Thine eye its aim has taken. 

Its mark the orb of day. 

Up, up, the faster leaving 

T^y rocky rest below, 
A firesher strength receiving, 

The lighter sfaalt thoo go. 

The ckKids that hang before thee, 

Thou soon shalt over sweep. 
Where all it brightiiMt o'er tiiee, 
. To swim the upper deep. 

Through seas of ttb«r saili«g^ 

Thou tofty valiant one ! 
The breath of worn inhaling, 

Thy conree is to thewn. 

30 
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The strife was all in lifting 

Thy heart from earth at fiiBt, 
The poising, and the shifting 
To balance, was the worst. 

And so, with us; 'tis spreading . 

Our pinions for the skies, 
That keeps us low and dreading 

The first attempt to rise. 

'T|s lousing up and getting 

Our balance, that we shuu; 
With thousand ties besetting, 

We shrink from breaking one. 

Bat, when we^re fairly started, 

jkffid cleared from all below, 

« 

Hdw free and buoyant-hearted, 
On Eagle wings wo go ! 

And as our bosoms kindle 

With pure and holy love. 
How all below will dwindle 

And all grow bright above ! 

The world that we are leaving 
. Looks little in our sight, 
While clouds, and shadows cleaving, 
•We seek the Source of Light. 

Hise ! timid soul, and casting 

Aside thy doubt and fear, 
Mount up where all is lasting ; 

For all is dying here ', 

Then as an Eagle .training 

Her tender young .to fly, , 
The hand, that's all jiutainiiig, 
Will lift thee to the sky. 

While higher, higher soanog 

Thou'H.foe^ thy carte tft dtowwd 
Where Heaven- s bnght Son is .j^oaiing . 

A flood of glory round.'* 

Via. Editor: .. _ 

Tlie above beautiful Uaes of American poetry^ ^ 
from the pen of Miss Gould, 5ud as wdr I thought youmig^it 
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deem them appropriate for insertion in the Messengei", and 
have therefore transcribed them, that perchance they might 
till some of those vacant pages your numerous occupations 
forbade your doing. They are not, I know, strictly Western^ 
but mayhap that is not necessary to gain them admission. — 
For true spirit of poetry, and easy vei^e, combined with prac- 
tical religious feeling, I have not seen any little thing this 
long while that has been superior, or I should say, that has 
pleased me so much. It is likely )ou may have seen them be- 
fore, but, as a backwoodsman, perhaps not; at any rate, roii 
will pardon the intrusion, and use them or not, exactly as you 
like. 

Of the promised 'Theodore' I have seen nothing further; do 
not, 1 pray you, leaVe him in the lurch, for you know how 
danirerous it is to excite, and cease to jjratifv female curiosifv. 

A dose Student of "Sartor Resartus." 
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EDITOR'S JOURNAL— BOSTON. 

The Editor of the Messenger, in resuming his dutie;^, feels 
called on to express his gratified sense of the unwearied at- 
tention paid to its interests by the gentleman who superinten- 
<led the preparation of the October and November numbers. 
To all our friends whose contributions have enriched its pages, 
and whose generous efforts have advanced its v/elfare, having 
nothing else to give, we give our thanks. Words of gratitude 
are indeed but sounds, but they are pleasant sounds to utter 
and to hear, when called out by some real service of kindness, 
some genuine work of love. 

"All love is sweet — 
"Given or received; common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever.*' 

For this reason too, having formerly felt it our duty to use 
great plainess of speech, with respect to the indifference of our 
Eastern Brethren to the progress of their faith ini the West, we 
jejoice that we are now called on to bear record of them, that 
they have a growing zeal for the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness. Our recent visit to Boston has convinced us that there 
is no community in the world sa ready to meet at call for hfel<^ 
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in a good cause, as they. All they want is light. They nill 
not act unless reasons, and good reasons are given them for 
acting. Mere exhortation and declamation falls dead od 
their ear, as it ought to fall. But if the thing is right, and 
can be shown to be right, they will support it with an energy 
and perseverance, which as it is based on principle and not im- 
pulse, never faileth. If this seems like a "palinodia^ or recan* 
tation of our former article, then we can only say that our 
forpier article was misunderstood. We there asserted that 
there was at the East a wonderful apathy to our interests 
founded on ignorance of our wants. We now say that when 
the ignorance is removed the apathy ceases. 

The chief purpose of our visit to the East, was to arrange 
the concerns of our work and procure new subscribers for it in 
that region. The necessity of such a step will become appa- 
rent to our readers, by a short statement of the condition into 
which its affairs had fallen. Probably most of them have no 
idea of the perplexities which surround the publication of a 
work like ours, where the Editor is obliged to be also publisher, 
agent and collector — and has none of the facilities which a 
business man possesses. A few facts therefore may be useful, 
or at least amusing to them. 

We had in New England about 100 subscriptions, payable 
in advance. Of these, at the end of the first year, only nine- 
teen subscriptions had been collected, making fifty-seven dol- 
lars. Deducting the commissions for collection and the post- 
tace upon the magazines sent to Boston, which we were com- 
peTled to pay, there remained to us a balance of fifteen dollars. 
Now by a very simple sum in the Rule of Three, it appeared 
evident that at this rate we should soon be ruined. The sum 
might be thus stated, 

" If nineteen subscribers pay fifteen dollars, what will one 
hundred pay.*' 

We do not attribute the least blame to our subscribers for not 
paying their subscriptions in advance, of their own accord. — 
We could not expect them to understand our peculiar necessi- 
ties. They have also been obliged to make allowances for 
irregularity in the receipt of their numbers. It is natural to 
expect that the publishers of a work will themselves attend to 
the collection of their dues. But perhaps those who read this 
and are indebted io us, will be induced to take sonf>e pains 
themselves to forward their subscriptions, from the considera- 
tion that our work is not established for our own profit, and 
that we must be ourselves the losers to a considerate amount, 
if we depend on the ordinary means of collection. The New 
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ISngland subscriptions we have sold to James Munroe & Co. — 
Bui we shall feel greatly indebted to all subscribers out of New 
England, if they will of themselves, forward us the amount of 
their bills. One or two more facts from the history of Editorial 
troubles, may induce them to feel a sympathy in our affairs. — 
In one town, at the starting of the Magazine, we worked our- 
selves up to the resolution of asking subscriptions. Out of 
twenty whom we addressed, one put down his name* But 
near the end of the year, we received a note from the Post- 
Master of the place, informing us that ihe family did not wish 
it to be sent any longer. The gentleman being himself in 
Congress, we altered the direction to Washington, and sent 
it till the end of the year; then addressed him a note, stating 
what his family had said, enclosing our bill, and asking whether 
he himself wished it discontinued. lie answered that he did, 
and he would pay our bill if we would send it. We sent it 
again, and have heard no more from him since. He has proba- 
bly forgotten all about it, and we shall not remind him of it 
any more. In the city of Cincinnati we had about ninety sub- 
scribers; at the end of the first year, twenty-five discontinued 
the Blagazine. Some of them refused to pay for it, stating 
that they had not received all the numbers. Others said they 
did not remember having subscribed for it. We have a 
legal ri^ht to our payment from all who have received the 
paper at all, whether they subscribe or not, yet we shall of 
course not enforce it. If any one does not wish to pay us, he 
need not do it. We give these anecdotes because we think 
editors and publishers are frequently ill-treated from the want 
of reflection on the part of subscribers. One who subscribes 
to a periodical, ought not to discontinue without a reason. In 
subscribing he gives a tacit pledge to continue it, except some 
special reason should prevent him. But most persons stop 
their periodicals as thoughtleissly as they subscribe for them. — 
They do not reflect that no one Avould set on foot a work, 
if he supposed that twenty-five out of an hundred of his sub- 
scribers would stop at the end of the first year. 

Owing to such facts as I have here stated, it became neces- 
sary for some new effort to be made to increase our subscrip- 
tion list. This was another object of my journey to Boston. 
^Vhen there I delivered three discourses upon the subject of 
IVestern Missions. My appeals were met by a hearty sym- 
mthy* As an example of it, I subjoin the following letters, 
vhich I received shortly after my discourse. The fim is from 
.young gentleman wiio is deeply interested, as this letter man- 
^ests, in the success of our cause^ and by whose co-operatio» 

30* 
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I felt myself much strengthened and aided. The second Was' 
not the result of my di course, but wa-? sent me by a gentlenwi 
whose society had previously set on foot a fair, for the benefit 
of Western Missions. 

Boston, Octobeh, I8.16. 
Dear Sir: — I have, for a long time, felt a deep interest in the western part of 
OUT country, as a field for missionary exertions on the part of those who call them- 
selves liberal christians, and are desirous of having our views of Divine Truth 
spread over our land. I have been hoping, that something would be done in the 
way of sending out missionaries, not one or two, but many, so that new churches 
might be gathered in all the thriving little towns that are and have been springing 
up in that part of the country. But it seems to me that but little has been done 
by our friends in this quarter, and I think one reason why there has not been more 
done, is this, that they have never been made to fed the importance of the subject. 
It has not been laid before them in a forcible manner by any of our preachers here. 
I think the two sermons you have recently preached have done much to open the 
eyes of the people here, I mean our Unitarian friends. It seems ta me that there 
is nothing lost by appealing to the religious sympathies of our people. They can 
be operated upon in such a way a< effectually as any other class, if they but love' 
and value the tnith which they profess to hold. 

I have rejoiced that you have been permitted to speak out boldly to our peoi^e 
here. I know from what I have heard since, that they have been awakened, that 
several who were before indifferent, and said that the western people were able to 
take care of themselves, now hold different views. Some of them say christianit)' 
is a good thing, and if as Mr. Clarke says, they will not be christians unless Uni- 
tarianism is sent to them, let us sead it ; many of these persons I believe are readj 
to give their money, and they would, I am convinced, have given freely if there 
had been any collection on either of the two evenings — I have seen several who 
have spoken on the subject. 

I have taken the liberty of asking a few of my friends for a sinall sum to assist 
you in your labors, and I herewith enclose yoM the amount which I have obtained 
which you will dispose of in any way calculated to advance the cause of "truth — ^the 
truth as it is in Jesus. I also give you the names of the persons who- have given, 
and if you will allow me a word of advice, I would say send a copy of the Mes- 
senger to each of them for one year — by which it is likely you will secure them 
for several years as subscribers. I only asked them for small sums (money heing 
scarce) though I feel sure that most of them would have given more — I hope that 
other individuals beside myself, have been induced to solicit some subscriptions 
for the same object. If five siich could be found they might obtain on .^change, w 
one hrur^ one thousand dollars^ even if their respective demands should not exceed 
that which I made on the persons I spoke with. 

Msy the blessings of God attend all your labors in his cause and the cause of his 
Son, and may you return to your people in health and safety, with increased strength, 
and courage to carry on the good work which has been entrusted in your hands. 

Yours, most smcerely, 

F. A. 



Danvers, Oot. 14, 1836. 

My Dear Sir:' — Enclosed, you have a check on the Suffolk Bank, payable to your 
order, for one hundred and fifty dollars — which sum, I am directed by the Ladies of 
the Benevolent Association, in my society, to transmit to yoo, to be applied to the 
promotion of the religious and moral welfare of our brethren at the West. 

If you find it net essary, as you suggested to me, to procure assistance in sup- 
porting the Messenger, you are at liberty to use, say one quarter part of this studj 
for that purpose. The remainder, or the whole, should not such a contingency oc* 
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cur, you wilt please to transmit to our respected hroihcr Elliot, to be cxf>cnt3rd by 
him in the supply of his own desk, whenever he can go abroad and preach the 
** "Word" to them who are suffering, and it may be, perishing for lack of knowledge? 
of the truth. We are aware of the influence he has acquired by his valuable anct 
acceptable labours in the portion of the vineyard, in wliich his lot is appointed. — 
We wish to enaVlc him to txtend his influence by cxlendinff the benefit of his la- 
hours — and at the same time to furnish him with the means of some relief from his 
exhausting duties at-home Ihis^sir, is the way in which we should be glad to 
know tharour httle fund has been used; hoping that thus, small as it is, it may be 
productive oj good. 

We are willing, however, to submit the appropriation of this money, to the judg- 
ment of yourself and your companions in labour, having contidcnce in your wisdom 
and your true hearted zeal, for the interests we wish to promote. 

You will please, sir, to accept the assurance of my sincere regard for yoursclfy 
and of my warm niterest in the success of your labours. I wish you it safe returii 
to your flock, and a rninisiry to them as long as it can be useful; and as happy a& 
may be consistent with the discipline, which is alv^ays needful to prepare us for u 
better world and a nobler service of God. Our blessed Master, you know, went 
not up to glory, save by tho flinty paths of sirffering and toil. I doubt not that in 
all your toils and sutiering, you will feel as he felt, that you are not alcve^ for the 
''Father" is with all his faithful servants. Believe also that you share largely in 
the sympathies and in the pra)ers of many fellow labourers and fellow eufi'erers, iii 
ihe cause of truth and human happiness. 

I shall write to Mr. Elliot by mail, ere long. Meanwhile, with our freewill offer- 
ings bear to hi a, if you please,, an assurance of our sympathy, our esteem and af- 
fection. Heaven guide and bless you! 

Yours in the bonds of the Gospel, 

CHAS. C. SEWALL. 

Rev. J. F. Clarke. 

From such letters as these, it is easy to infer, that a true 
Missionary spirit is beginning to work through the Unitarian 
ijody. This may be attributed in part to the indefatigable 
efforts of Mr. Briggs, the General Secretary of the A. U. A. 
It has been hi-; object from the first, to make that Association 
a Missionary Society; lie has felt that this was its proper busi-- 
ness. Partly too have the labors of Dr. Tuckerman and liis 
colleagues in the Ministry at large,, developed in the whole 
Boston community, the Christian sentiment of universjSyi^^b.roth- 
<?rhood^ ojit of which springs necessarily the duty of Missions. 

In conclusion, it becomes the duty of the Editor for himself 
and those connected with him, to express his grateful ac- 
knowledgments, for the following manifestations of the sympa- 
thy felt in Boston for their efforts in the West. 

For one hundred dollars, subscribed in Stxte Street to the 
Messenger. 

For one hundred and five dollars taken up for the same pur- 
pose in Mr. Motte's church. 

For the use of Dr. Channing's church, free of expense,- on 
two evenings. 

For one hundred and fifty dollars contributed by the ladies- 
of Dan vers, to Western Missions. 
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For twenty dollars received in a note from an individual 
For ten dollars received in the same manner. 
For seven dollars received in the same way. 
And finally for universal expressions of a good will, and 
readiness, through which, had it been necessary, ten times the 
above amount might with ease have been obtained. 



Dr. Ciianning's Letter. — This article in our October num- 
ber, has excited great attention and interest wherever it has 
been received. It his been thought the best thing ever writ- 
ten by its author. We have seen it republished entire in two 
papers, the Dover Monitor (N. H.) and the Christian Palladium 
(N. Y.) The Editor of the latter widely spread publication^ 
thus introduces it: 

An intellectUQl feast. — We shall devote about one half of our next paper to a 
letter from Dr. C banning, to the Editor of the Western Messenger, which will bo 
an intellectual feast lo every reader of intelligence and piety. He discusses two 
great subjects, the Ministry and the Catholic Question, in the ni09t noble and feelii^ 
manner. If the Doctor had written it expressly for the consideration of Chfisti«o 
Ministers, he could not have chosen better subjects or put his thoughts in a better 
shape. We shall deviate from all rules in givmg the long article at once, because 
we cannot bear the thought of having our readers detained from an^ part of thi» 
rich production. 

The Mississippi Herald also speaks of the letter and its author, 
in high terms.. The Catholic Telegraph in Cincinnati, we are 
told, has poured out upon it a mass of abuse, too gross to be 
taken notice of. No doubt the partisan leaders of that de- 
nomination feel that an article like this, written in a calm and 
heavenly spirit, but pouring a flood of light into the very centre 
of their system, will do more to break down their cause, than 
all the abuse and outrage they have been receiving from Pro- 
testant sectaries. Hence their indignation, which otherwise 
is inexplicable, since nothing can be more candid, dignified and 
kind, than the manner in Which Dr. Channing speaks of them 
throughout. Would that some of our Protestant champions 
might learn from this, that the mo5t dangerous foe of all error^ 
is LIGHT, that the trath spoken in love is the most irresistible oi 
all weapons. 



Rev, Mil. Page. — We publish with much pleasure, the fol- 
lowing just tribute to the character of this excellent many wba 
lias lately left us for Natchez. Those who have known him^ 
will bear record that his object seemed always to finisb his 
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-work for Iiis Master, and that this zeal was unobtrusive, and 
united with liberality of feeling and enlargement of mind. In 
the midst of a community who are, we must admit, rather 
sectarian, he contrived to preserve a wide Christian sympa- 
thy, and had very little to do with taking motes out of his 
neighbour's eyes. I^ss than this we could not say of this gen- 
tleman. May God protect and bless him wherever his lot may 
fall, and the prayers of his friends be with him in every hour 
of despondency and trial. 

FOK THE WEbTERN MfcSSENGEX. 

Wh^n deeds of virtue and benevolence and men of self-denying tempers and 
irreproachable lives are left in oblivion, and systematically exclu^d from commen- 
dation, to which, in the estimation of the wise and good, they are eminently enti- 
tled, society should be on the alert, lest the noxious weeds of sin and profligacy 
«prinjgr up and choke the most lovely and valuable flowers in the garden of morality; 
this is more especially the case when the leading naen and the leading papers of s 
coantiy exert their influence, to keep virtue and its kindred train in obscurity; whiler 
they exalt practices of a doubtful if not pernicious tendency to the best interests 
of society. Our papers hesitate not to eulogize, in the highest terms^ actots and 
actresses, theatrical door-keepers, horse racers, 6cc. &c., £ough they be addicted 
to YKO, habitual desecrators of the Sabbath, semi-civilized foreign dancers^ having 
no claims on our citizens,, or panders to the depraved appetites and evil psopensl* 
ties of the young and giddy, who may be drawn into their whirlpool of immorality;; 
bat they have no room to speak of men who labor for the promotion of the happi- 
ness and best interests of man. If this be in accordance with public opinion, the 
thcminmeter of public virtue, I bow with respectful submission; Ikit ilf I feel that it 
is due to virtue, that discussion should precede decision in this as well as in all 
other matten. 

I send you the following brief notice of the departure of the Rev. Mr. Pack; 
^om Louisville, which all of our daily papers have refused to place in their col- 
umns; I hope you will give your readers an opportunity of deciding whetf;>er such a 
piece is calculated to offend the most fastidious, or to exercise any other than a 
'wholesome influence in society: 

"An hottest man's the jtoUest work of GodJ'^ 

'*The good man is the ornament and benefactor of the communrty i» which he 
resides; ms unseen influence pervades the whole frame work of society, and leaves 
universally a wholesome and re^shing richness on themind«t of all who are so for- 
tunate as to come within the sphere of its operations, or when called by death to 
render a final account at the bar of eternity, or when compelled by force of circum- 
stances to bid adieu to friends, and to make a distant place the field of his exer- 
tions; ever^ lover of order and friend to morality, regrets his departure; an aching 
void is left m the affections of his friends; and a whole community fceb the loss of a 
burning and shining light, from the galaxy of virtue and rectitude. 

'*The above thoughts have been suggested by the bereavement which the Episco- 
palians of Louisville have recently endured, by the dissolution of the mutually 
endearing tie of people and pastor, which has subsisted for some time between 
ihem and the Rev. Mr. Page. Mr. P. conceived it to be his duty to make Nat- 
chez the place of his futaire exertions. Few men possess more of the respect, or 
receive more of the gratifying attentions of society, than this man of God enjoyed 
n our society: he is highly esteemed by our whole people; he leaves a congrega- 
jon, which, without exceptions, love, honor and respect nim; this is as it should be, 
or he has 

"A heart where nought but what is Christian flourishes." 
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"The people of Natchez have been most fortunate in securing the services of 
one 80 faithful, so amiable and so intelligent. Let us hope, that what hasbeea 
our loss, may be their gain. Ukii. 



EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM ST. LOUIS. 

Dear Brother: — ^Many and weighty arc the matters between thee and me, il tbb 
present juncture. First, as to money. I have collected and now h(^d for tbr 
Messenger, as follows: 

L. Bigelow, Peoria, Vol. 2, . w - . - . J3,00 

do. do. To .10 Channing's I^etter, sent through me, 5,00 

Sam'l. Steele, Montebcllo, 111. for one year, from May, 1836, - 3,00 

Wra. Smith, Burlington, for the same time, - - - . 3,00 

Chr. Rhodes, St. Louis, Vol. 2, - - - - ^ - 3,'10 

Chs. Doane, do. do. 3;00 

C. Y. Lyman, do. do. - - ^ . - _ 3,0.^ 

J. R. Stanford, dc-. do. 3/)0 

Smith, Brothers, & Co. do. do. - 3,C0 

Cr. H. Callender, do. do. 3,00 

Hood «Sc Abbott, do. do. 3,00 

E. A. Johnson, do. do. _ . . . - 3,01) 

Alfred Chadwick, do. do. 3,00 

Dr. B. B. Brown, do. do. . - - . - 3,00 

Jo. Pease, do. do. 5,00 



$49,00 

I expect to go to New-Orleans, with Mr. Briggs, and we shall try to make a sti 
there. But my going depends on Cranch's and Thurston's coming here. On 
of them must supply my place, and the other go to Peoria and Tremont. Therefoi 
do not thou stop either of them. I look for one or both every day. Mr. Brigi 
has now gone to Peoria, and will be back licre by the 15th j)roximo, or before. 

I thank you for Sartor Resartiis. It suits mo so well, that I must have writu 
it. It contains every thing, and does all that a book can do. How can any oncl 
superficial enough to laugh at or find fault with it? "Nature" I have read but one 

and of course only partially understand, "Silly" — did say? I 

might as well call the air, nothing, because it is transparent. Learn to grasp it, a 
it will be found weighty and curiously composed. It has strony;ly revived i 
idealist propensity, and increased my wonder at myself and all things. "5 
George" I have read with much pleasure. 

You have done well in Boston, in getting, a Minister at large for the West 
whereas, one year ago, their leading and most zealous man told me that I mif 
beg mv tongue o(T, witliout getting $500 in all New England towards building ( 
Church! 

Is not here a change? Are not the troubled waters working a cure upon ' 
palsied spirit! "We shall see a greater yet. Their best men arc looking wcstwa 
and God's own time is coming. I fear nothing now, but self-seekers. Save 
from them, good heaven! Your visit has done good, as my sister writes. 1 b 
promised several lectures this vvintcr, on divers subjects, Education, Politics, T( 
perance, before societies, and shall bo kept very busy. My society grows v 
well. I shall have a good deal of help this winter, and my church will be don» 
early spring. Would Dr. Channing come and dedicate itl Is it worth asking! 
I had heard through Charles Farley, of Mr. Furness's promised book. I lor. 
see it. In my article on Mr. Dewey's article on miracles, you will see that 
mind has half hatched a like notion. Shall you publish it! I think you had bet 
It will excite no attention and will do no harm. Chr. P. Cranch will soon be 1 
probably in a fortnight, to go to Peoria. I was in the said place last w:ek. ai:<] 
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2000 subscribed for a Church; this, with a lot before given, will enable them to 
e^ very well. It is a coilsidc table effort for so small a place. Will you mentioH 
' in the next Messenger! 

Our Messenger is a good Periodical. Dr. C.'s letter I distribute as much as I 
:an. I sent for more copies. w. g. s. 



DCt* Since writing the notice of " Remarks on the Gospels, 
By W. H. Furness" — we find that it is for sale by Kellog & 
Tarker, and James Rice, at their Bookstores in this city. We 
recommend to all our friends to get a copy and read it through. 



The following poem, which we copy through the Franklin 
Mercury from the Essex Gazette, is so full of fire and spirit, so 
original, so picturesque, that it must give pleasure to every 
reader. The five verses beginning, "Shall our New England," 
are equal to almost anything in Campbell. Though no friends 
of Abolitionism, we like good poetry on any and every subject. 

« THE BILL OF ABOMINATIONtS.'* 

Lines written on the passage of Pinkn&y*'s Resolutions in the House of Repre* 
aentatiyes, and of Calhoun's "Bill of Abominations" iu the Senate of the U. States. 

Now by our fathers* ashes! — where's the spirit 
Of the true Hearted and the unshackled gonel 
Sons of old freemen, do we bat inherit 

Their notnet akme! 

Is the old Pilgrim spirit quenched within usl 

Stoops the proud manhood of our souls, so low, 
That Mammon's lure or Party's wile can win us 

To silence now! 

No — ^when our land to ruin's brink is verging 

In God's name, let us «peak, while there is time! 
Now when the padlocks of our lips are forging 

SlLBMCS It CBUIS! 

What! shall we henceforth humbly ask as favors 

Rights all our own! — in madness shall we barter 
For treacherous peace, the freedom Nature gave Oi, 

God and our Chartel'! 

Here shall the statesman seek^he (ree to fetter! 
• Here Lynch law light its horrid fires on highl . 
And in die Church, their proud and skilled abettor, 

Maketneitb»'li«t 

l^ilttre the pages of the hallowed Bible 
/To sanction crime and robbery and blood, 
Mi in OmreMioii't batefol aarviee, libel 

^ .Bath inM^tndCW! 
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Shall our New England stand erect no longer, 

Bnt stoop in chains upon her downward way, 
Thicker to gather on her limbs and stronger 

Day after day! 

Oh no! methinks from all her wild ^en mountains— 

From valleys where her slombermg fathers lie— 
From her blue riyers and her swelling fountains, 

And clear, cold sky! 

From her roush coast and isles, which hungiy ocean 

Gnaws with his surges — ^from the fisher's skiff, 
With white sail swaying to the billow's motion, 

Hound rock and cliff. 

From the free fireside of her unbought farmer — 

From her firee laborer at his loom and wheel; 
From her brown smith-shop, where beneath the hammer. 

Rings the red steel! 

From each and all, if God hath not forsaken 

Our land, and left us to an evil choice, 
Loud as the summer thunder-bolt shall waken 

A People's voice! 

Startlingand stem! — the Northern winds shall bear it 

Over Potomac's to St. Mary's wave; 
And buried Freedom shall awake to hear h 

Within her grave. 

Oh — let the voice go forth->-the bondman sighing 

By Santee'iTwave-— in Mismssippi cane. 
Shall feel the hope, within his bosom dying, 

Revive again. 

Let it ffo forth! The millions who are gazing 

Sadfy upon us, firam a&r, shall smile. 
And unto God devout thanksgiving raising. 

Bless us the \Mb, 

Oh — for your ancient fireedom, pure and holy, 

For the deliverance of a sroaning earth. 
For the wronged captive, bleeding, crushed and lowly, 

Let it go forth! 

Sons of the best of fathers; will ye falter 

With all they left ye periled and at stake? 
Ho— once agam on Freedom's holy altar 

The fire awake! 

Praver-strengtfaened for the trial, come together, 

Put on the harness for the moral fight, 
And with the bleatiDg of your Heavenly Father, 

Maintain the kiont! 

DlJ^ Thb BiBusy m own Reputation. A book with the 
above title has been written and printed in Louisville. We 
are glad of it. We have no fear of infidel books. They pro- 
duce THOVOHT about Christianity, and the result of all thoufffat 
on this subjec^ must be to chan^ scepticism and dead beuef 
into a living faith. We shall review it in our next number* 
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.II. JTANlTARir, 188*7. No. 6« 

Art. L— philosophic LETTERS. 

Translated from the German of Schiller. 

e translate and publish the following letters as a favorable 
[men of the prose style of one of Germany's greatest poets, 
believe that th^y have not before appeared in English.-r— 
he genius of Schiller, who shall speaik fitlv? As Hazlitt 

of Coleridge, " it had angel's wings and fed on manna." 
writings display a nature uniting the strength of a giant 

the tenderness of a girl, a spirit earnest and ever pressing 
ard, a mind equally strong in thought and exuberant in im- 
ation. • It was said of him by his friend and brother genius 
ihe, " If I did not see Schiller for a fortnight, 1 always 
amazed to find how far he had advanced in that time. — 
so he went onward — ever onward — ^for forty seven years 
en indeed he had gone far enough." And in touching 
ns does the same friend pour out his affection and admira- 
for his departed brother, in beautiful stanzas, of which 
ranslate a few lines. 

Burned in his cheek with eyer deepening fire 

The spirit's youth, whidi neyer passes by ; 

The courage, which, thoueh worlds in rage conspire, 

Conquers, at last, their dml hostility ; 

The lofty faith, which, ever mounting higher 

Now presses on, now waiteth patiently, 

By which the good tends ever toward his goal, 

By which day lights at last, the wakeful soul. 

Many there were, who, whUe he dwelt on ear&, 

Hardly due honors to his worth would pay. 

But now feel overshadowed by his woith, 

Willingly subject to his magic lay. 

Yes. He has struggled to the upper day, 

Linked himself close with all our hearts rerere; 

Then honor him! Though early fallen away, 

Long to his people shall his name be dear. 

31 
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SCHILLER'S PHILOSOPHICAL LETTERS. 



PREFACE. 



The reason has its epochs and chants, as well as the heart, 
but their history is far less frequently told. We are satisfied with 
analysing the passions in their excesses, wanderings and con- 
sequences, without perceiving how closely they are connected 
with the system of Thought of the Individual. The general 
root of moral degradation, is a partial and wavering philosophy, 
so much the more dangerous, that it blinds the clouded reason 
with a show of justice, truth and conviction, and on that ac- 
count is Jess restrained by the innate moral feeling. An en- 
lightened reason on the other hand, enobles likewise the senti- 
ments — the head must educate the heart. 

In a period like the present, in which the facilities and ex- 
tension of reading have so amazing increased the thinking 
part of the public; in which the happy retreat of ignorance 
begins to give way to a partial enlightening, and only few are 
willing to remain where the chance of birth has thrown them, 
it seems not wholly unreasonable to direct the attention to 
certain periods of the awakiening and advancing reason; to 
settle certain truths and errors connected with morality, which 
may become fountains of Happiness or Misery; and at least to 
point out the hidden roc^s on which proud reason has been 
already wrecked. We seldonx reach truth. but through ex- 
tremes; we mtfst first exhaust errpr and. often madness, be- 
fore we toil upward to the lovely don^ain of peaceful wisdonu 

Some friendi^, animated by an eq^ual ardour for Truth and 
moral Beauty/ who have come together in the same, convic- 
tions by entirely different paths, and with more quiet glance 
look back on the waXr^bio^ they have passed over, have bound 
themselves to the projected unfolding some of the revolutions 
^nd crises of thought, some cii( the, ex travagancie^.pf grovelling 
reason, in the portraits,, of two youths of different character 
and to lay it before the world in the form of a correspon- 
dence. The following letters are the coiximenceme^t of this 
undertaking. 

The opinions which are maintained in these letters, can be 
only relatively true or false, just as the world mirrors itself in 
these souls, and no others. The continuation of the correspon- 
dence will show, how the partial, often overstretched, often 
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contradictory assertions resolve themselves at last into a gen-^^^ 
eral, purified and firmly based truth. 

Scepticism and Ihfidejity are the fever paroxysms of the 
human soul, and must by the very commotion, which theiy 
cause in well organized minds, help in establishing final health. 
The more delusive and seductive the error, the more triumph 
for Truth; the more painful the doubt, the greater is the de- 
mand for conviction and firmer certainty. But it was neces- 
sary to exhibit these doubts, these errors; the knowledge of 
tiie disease must precede its cure. Truth loses nothing, 
though a violent youth misses it, any more than virtue and re- 
ligion when a sinner denies them. 

It was necessary to premise this, in order to show the point 
of sight from which we wish the following correspondence to 
be read and judged. 

JULIUS to RAPHAEL, in October. 

Thou art away, Raphael — and beautiful Nature is decaying, 
the leaves £ril yellow from the trees, a mournful autumn-mist 
hangs like a pall over the dead fields. Solitary I wander 
through the melancholy region, call on thy name, and am dis- 
pleased that my Raphael does not answer me. 

I had borne your last farewell. The dull rumbling of the 
coach which carried you from this place, had at length died 
away from my ear. I had, when more happy, heaped up a 
wellmade mound of earth over my past joys, and now you 
rose acain in these regions like your own spectre, and 
showed yourself to me again in that lovely place of our ram- 
bles. I had climbed this rock, I had wandered through Uiiii 
wide perspective by thy side. In the dark sanctuary of these 
beeches, we first designed the bold idea of our friendship. It 
was here that we unrolled for the first time our spiritual gene- 
alogy, and Julius found so near a relative in Raphael. Here 
is no fountam, no bush, no hill, where some memorial of past 
bliss does not disturb my rest. All, all has conspired against 
my recovery. Wherever I step I repeat the sad scene of our 
serration. 

What have you made of me, Raphael ? What is it that I 
have become in so short a time ? Dangerous, great man ! 
Would that I had either never known or never lost thee I Has- 
ten back, return upon the wings of love, or thy tender plant 
is lost. How could you, with your gentle soul, bear to leave 
your work begun, but so far from being completed? The foun- 
dation-pillars of your proud wisdom totter in my brain and 
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heart — all the lordly palaces which you reared fall to pieces, 
and the crushed worm curls in agony under the ruins. 

Blissful paradisiacal days when I yet reeled through life, like 
ah intoxicated man, with blinded eyes — when all my curios- 
ity and all my wishes were turned back again by the limits 
of my paternal horizon — when a beautiful sunset made me 
foresee nothing more than that the next day would be fine- 
when I was reminded of the world only by political news, of 
eternity only by the funeral bell, of a future retribution only 
by ghost stories ; when I still quaked before the Devil, and 
therefore the more sincerely trusted myself to the Deity. I 
felt, and was happy. Raphael has taught me to think, and I 
am in the way to lament my creation. 

Creation? No, that is only a sound without meaning, 
which my reason must not suffer. There was a time in which 
I knew of nothing, in which no one knew of me — therefore, as 
they say, I was not. That time is no more, therefore, say 
thev, I have been created. Yet of the millions who existed 
in former centuries, nothing is now known, and yet, say they, 
they exist. Upon what do we found the right Jo affirm the 
beginning, but to deny the end. The destruction of a think- 
ing being, it is maintained, is opposed to infinite goodness. 
Did infinite goodness then commence with the creation of the 
world ? If there has been a period in which there existed yet 
no souls then was not infinite goodness inoperative for a whole 
past eternity ? If the formation of the world is a completion 
of creation, then was there not before the earth's creation, a 
perfection wanting ? But such a supposition contradicts the 
idea of the perfect God, thus there was no creation — ^Where 
am I hurried, Raphael ?— .Frightful course of my conclusions. 
I give up the Creator as soon as I believe in a God. But how 
do I need a God, if I exist without a Creator ? 

Thou hast stolen from me the faith which gave me peace. 
Thou hast taught me to despise where I adored. Thousands 
of things were so honorable to me before thy mournful wis- 
dom unclothed them before me. I saw multitudes stream to 
the churches, I heard their spiritual devotion mingled with a 
brotherly prayer — twice I stood by the bed of death, I saw 
twice — mighty miracle of religion ! — the hope of Heaven con- 
quer the terrors of annihilation, and the new ray of joy en- 
kindled in the closing eyes of the dying. 

Divine, indeed divine must the doctrine be, cried I, which 
the best among men profess, which so mightily conquers, and 
so wonderfully consoles. Your cold wisdom quenched my 
enthusiasm. As many, you told me, once crowded around 
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the temple of Jupiter, as many have as joyfully ascended the 
wooden pile to honour their Brama. Shall that which appears 
so horrible to you in Paganism, prove the divinity of your 
doctrine ? 

Believe nothing but your own reason, you went on further 
to say. There is nothing holy, but Truth. What reason re- 
cognises, is Truth. I have obeyed thee, have sacrificed all 
my opinions, have, like that despairing robber, set fire to all 
my ships when I landed on this island, and annihilated all hope 
of return. I can never again be reconciled with an opinion 
'which I have once derided. My reason is now all to me, my 
only warrant for God, Virtue, Immortality. Woe to me now, 
if 1 meet a contradiction in this only security ! if my respect 
for its decrees decays ! if an injured fibre in my brain disturbs 
its action ! — ^my happiness is from the present moment depen- 
dant on the harmonious regularity of my sensorium. Wo to 
me, if the strings of this instrument become discordant in the 
critical periods of my life — if my convictions waver with my 
pulse ! 



JULIUS TO RAPHAEL. 

Your instructions have flattered my pride. I was a prison- 
er. You led me out to the day ; the golden light and the un- 
bounded freedom have enchanted my eyes. Formerly I was 
satisfied with the modest fame of being called a good son of 
my family, a friend of my friend, an useful member of socie- 
ty ; thou has: changed me into a citizen of the universe. My 
wishes had yet made no encroachment on the privileges of the 
great. I suffered these happy persoog because beggars suffered 
me. I blushed not to envy a part of the human race, because 
a yet larger part remained which I must pity. Now I dis- 
covered for the first time that my claims to enjoyment were of 
as full weight as those of .my other brethren. 

Raphael cut asunder all bands of opinion and convention. — 
I felt myself wholly free — for Reason, said Raphael to me, is 
the only sovereignty in the spirit-world, ^.nd I carried my im- 
perial throne in my brain. All things in heaven and upon 
earth have no worth, no value, but what my reason allows to 
them. The whole creation is mine, for I possess an incontes- 
table power of enjoying it all. All spirits — a degree lower 
than the most perfect spirit — are my brethren, because we all 
obey one rule, reverence one superior. 



\ 
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-How elevating and splendid sounds this annunciation! What 
a supply for my thirst tor knowledge ! but' — unfortunate con- 
tradiction of Nature — this free, striving soul is woven into the 
unvaried clock-work of a mortal body involved in its little neces- 
sities, subject to its paltry changes — this God is banished to a 
world of worms. The infinite space of Nature is open to its 
activity, but it cannot contain at the same moment, two ideas. 
Man's eyes bear him to the sun-mark of deity, but he himself 
must first slowly and laboriously creep toward Him through the 
elements of time. To quaff one enjoyment he must relinquish 
every other — two unlimited desires are too great for his heart 
Every new joy costs him the sum of all previous ones. The 
present moment is the tomb of all before it. A new throb of 
Love is the destruction of a pulsation of Friendship. 

Whichever way I look, Raphael, how limited is Man ! How 
great the distance between his claims and their satisfaction!— 
O grudge him not his happy slumbers ! Wake him not from 
them ! He was happy enough till he began to ask, whither he 
must go, and whence he came. Reason is a torch in a prison. 
The prisoner knew nothing of the light, but a dream of freedom 
shone around him, like night-lightning, which leaves the scene 
more dark. Our philosophy is the sad striving of QBkiipus, who 
ceased not to ask till the terrible oracle was resolved: 

" Never may you discovei who you are,** 

Will your Wisdom restore to me what it has taken away t— 
If you had no key to heaven why should you have bereaved nae 
of earth ? If you knew before hand that the road to Wisdom 
led through the fearful precipices of Doubt, why did you ven- 
ture the peaceful innocence of Julius on this hazardous chancet 

If in the Good 



Which I propose to do, aught lies too near 
The limits of the Bad, then should I rather 
Forbear to try the Good. 

You have thrown down a. cottage which was inhabited, and 
on the spot have laid the foundation of a splendid Palace of the 
Dead. 

Raphael, I demand my soul of thee. I am not happy. My 
spirits are lost. I doubt my own powers. Write me soon. 
Only your healing hand can pour balsam into my burning 
wounds. 



'«? 
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the bosom. That dirk is drawn. One of the parties is pro- 
bably killed. The murderer recovers soon from his wrath, and 
finds, that in a moment of excitement, he has caused the death 
of a familiar companion, and perhaps cherished friend. Al- 
though he may be exempt from legal penalty due to his crime, 
the blood of his fellow creature will be a stain upon his soul 
forever, and the shade of the departed will haunt his conscience 
to his dying day. 

What a sad spectacle our streets afford, to the friends of 
peace and humanity ! In how many windows we see a glitter- 
ing parade of pistols, dirks, dirk-knives, and those other horri- 
ble weapons, Bowie-knives. Children in the streets must have 
their dirk and knives. You can hardly see a boy cutting an 
apple or whittling a stick, without his long dirk-knife. A blub- 
ber-lipped negro cannot pick his teeth, without exhibiting a 
specimen of this same dirk-knife. Pistols too are very com- 
mon. A gentleman told us the other day, that he saw a boy of 
about fourteen years of age, fire a pistol at a black boy, in re- 
turn for a half-brick, which the poor provoked negro had hurled 
at the little white tyrant. 

Can any thing be done towards obviating this evil, which is 
so staining our community with bloodshed ? It is indeed said, 
that the custom of carrying weapons about the person, comes 
necessarily from the state of society — that wherever there are 
slaves,the masters must arm themselves against insurrection. As 
long as slavery exists, there perhaps must be some such means of 
defence taken by the slave-holders. This, however, shows the 
evil of slavery, and the duty of every man's doing all he can to 
accomplish its safe abolition. But the most of those, who wear 
weapons, do it from no such reasons — they are not slave- 
holders, nor in fear of slaves. It is from mere folly or custom, or 
wantonness, that a great part of our conmiunity fall into the 
practice. What seems most strange, is the facility with 
which Eastern men, who have never been used to the prac- 
tice, adopt it, when they visit the West. Probably the cause 
lies in their very erroneous ideas of Western and Southern 
society. They seem to come here with the idea, that no man 
is safe from harm in the South and West. Whereas it is a fact, 
that travellers in these regions are quite as exempt from insult 
and attack, as in New England, provided they are not disposed 
to quarrel. It is a truth, which should be borne in mind, that 
almost all the affrays here are hetvfeen fighting characters, and 
that there are as few, perhaps less robberies and cold-blooded 
murders here, than in the East. Eastern people have the idea, 
that it is as much as a man's life is worth, to wedk the streets 
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not terrified by your apprehensions. Whatever a melancholy 
temper may suggest to you, 1 know you better, Julius ! 

Ungrateful man ! you abuse reason, you forget what joys it 
has already given you. Even though you could have escaped 
doubt through your whole life, it was my duty not to with- 
hold from you the enjoyments of which you were capable and 
worthy. The steps whereon you stood were not worthy of 
you. The path up which you climb offers you satisfaction. for 
all, of which I have robbed you. I still recall the rapture with 
which you blessed the moment when the bands fejl from your 
eyes. The warmth with tvhich you grasped at Truth, has 
perhaps led your all-transforming fancy to the drecipice, before 
which you stand shuddering with terror. / 

I must trace out the whole of your inquiries, in order to. dis- 
cover the fountain of your complaints. You have formerly 
written out the results of your reflections. Send me this pa- 
per^ and then F will answer you. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 



Art. 2. — wearing WEAPONS. - 

The almost universal custom, in the South and West, of 
wearing deadly weapons, cannot be too strongly condemned. 
It is not only unchristian for men thus to go armed, and mani- 
fest the hateful spirit of war, in time of peace, but it is foolish. 
Their weapons serve more as a provocation to danger, than a 
defence. A man, who has no dirk or pistols about him, will 
be the more peaceful in his demeanor and less exposed to insult. 
And even if he is drawn into an affray, against his own will, 
he will be fer more likely to escape with his life, health and 
innocence, than if he were prepared to defend himself by 
deadly arms. Read the accounts of mortal affrays, in which 
our journals abound, and you will know, that almost all of 
them were occasioned by the presence of these very weapons, 
which the parties carried in order to keep themselves out of 
harm. A man for instance, in the warmth of conversation or 
dispute, uses some expression that offends his companion. — 
An angry and provoking reply is made. The whole trouble 
would pass away with the temporary warmth that excited it, 
were it not for the tempting dirk, that is hid in the pocket or 
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the bosom. That dirk is drawn. One of the parties is pro- 
bably killed. The murderer recovers soon from his wrath, and 
finds, that in a moment of excitement, he has caused the death 
of a familiar companion, and perhaps cherished friend. Al- 
though he may be exempt from legal penalty due to his crime, 
the blo6d of his fellow creature will be a stain upon his soul 
forever, and the shade of the departed will haunt his conscience 
to his d)dng day. 

What a sad spectacle our streets afford, to the friends of 
peace and humanity ! In how many windows we see a glitter- 
ing parade of pistols, dirks, dirk-knives, and those other horri- 
ble weapons, Bowie-knives. Children in the streets must have 
their dirk and knives. You can hardly see a boy cutting an 
apple or whittling a stick, without las long dirk-knife. A blub- 
ber-lipped negro cannot pick his teeth, without exhibiting a 
specimen of this same dirk-knife. Pistols too are very com- 
mon. A gentleman told us the other day, that he saw a boy of 
about fourteen years of age, fire a pistol at a black boy, in re- 
turn for a half-brick, which the poor provoked negro had hurled 
at the little white tyrant. 

Can any thing be done towards obviating this evil, which is 
so staining our community with bloodshed ? It is indeed said, 
that the custom of carrying weapons about the person, comes 
necessarily from the state of society — that wherever there are 
slavesjthe masters must arm themselves against insurrection. As 
long as slavery exists, there perhaps must be some such means of 
defenee taken by the slave-holders. This, however, shows the 
evil of slavery, and the duty of every man's doing all he can to 
accomplish its safe abolition. But the most of those, who wear 
weapons, do it from no such reasons — they are not slave- 
holders, nor in fear of slaves. It is from mere folly or custom, or 
wantonness, that a great part of our community fall into the 
practice. What seems most strange, is the facility with 
which Eastern men, who have never been used to the prac- 
tice, adopt it, when they visit the West. Probably the cause 
lies in their very erroneous ideas of Western and Southern 
society. They seem to come here with the idea, that no man 
is safe from harm in the South and West. Whereas it is a fact, 
that travellers in these regions are quite as exempt from insult 
and'attack, as in New England, provided they are not disposed 
to quarrel. It is a truth, which should be borne in mind, that 
almost all the affrays here are heiween fighting ckaracterSy and 
that there are as few, perhaps less robberies and cold-blooded 
murders here, than in the East. Eastern people have the idea, 
that it is as much as a man's life is worth, to wedk the streets 
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of New-Orleans at midnight, or even at ten o'clock. But ^e 
have been repeatedly assured, that this idea is complete folly. 
'One gentleman assures us, that he has passed the winter at 
New-Orleans for ten years, and been in the street as freely at 
night, as if in Boston, and he has never thought proper to wear 
the least kind of weapon, and has never been attacked or in- 
sulted. 

Now when things are so, we must lament that good peaceful 
citizens should, by their own example, countenance tiie com- 
mon practice of being armed. We could not but smile at ai 
amiable, peaceful New England limb of the law, an old and 
cherished acquaintance, whom we met in the streets of Cincm- 
nati, a few days ago. As the wind blew aside his vest, it di»> 
closed the handle of a dirk, which this quiet Jonathan had 
bought to guard himself against the demi-sava&es of the West 
This was about as reasonable as the conduct of a youns New* 
England girl, who bein^ on a visit at one of our greatWesten 
cities, was afraid to so into the street after sun-down, for fear 
of meeting a herd of wild buffaloes or more savage Indians. 

But it is not our object to deal in pleasantry. We an 
speaking of a most serious evil. Cannot the well disposed part 
of the community do much towards obviating the evil prac- 
tice we are considering, by setting their example directly 
against it? Let our good citizens throw away their dirk^knivBi, 
and take them away from their children. Let tiie selling of 
such weapcms be discouraged. We are happy to blow of one 
man, who is conscientious enough to refuse to keep and sdl 
dirks and pistols, or ai^y kind of secret weapons. We wiih 
there were a thousand such^-^we wish the selling such artidoi 
were so discountenanced, that it would be considered as <&- 
sraceful to s^ll them, as to sell poiscms — ajre as unlawful Umk 
If these brief hints shall lead a single individual to give up the 
practice of wearing or selling such weapons, or even to'devote 
a moments serious reflection to the subject, our purpose will be 
richly^ answered. o. 

Ctncinnaii. 
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A»T. 3. — MR. FURNESS»S NEW BOOK. 

Second Notice. 

Speaking of this work in our last number, we said, that we 
thought it just the book that wa3 needed. We will now give 
our reason. 

1. This book will make people think about Christ. This is 
sorely needed. As we intimated in our last number, the mys- 
terious doctrines of his Deity and the two Natures in bis per- 
son, have stopped all enquiry and investi^tion of his character. 
If he sometimes spoke as God and sometimes as man, and there 
is no criterion to distinguish when he spoke in one character 
mid when in the other, it is obviously useless to study his 
words as exponents of his feelings. His character is a sealed 
book. 

But Mr. Fumess does not scruple to think, and thus excites 
his reader to a like exertion. There is something fascinating 
in the exhibition of a free and active mind, which quickens our 
own sluggish faculties. The rich results too of such enquiries 
excite our lon^ng desire to partake of them. -'When we come 
in contact with an intellect, which is full of life and action, 
plunging into the depths of hidden knowledge, heaping up rich 
stores of learning and science, garlanded with the fair flowers 
which it has plucked by the way, and feasting on rich fruits 
which have rewarded its adventurous expedition into new re- 
fflons of thought ; we feel a generous emulation, a wish to do 
we like, not to let our Grod-given powers rust unused, not to be 
left so far behind in the heavenly race of mind. The view of 
such ardour comes to the shackled mind, like the thought of his 
native hills to the home sick student in the University. 

And yet, if I the truth might say, 

I would I were again away. 

Walla like these, and halls like these, 

Willj I fear, in no wise please. 

The narrow gloom of this low room, 

Where nothing green is ever seeni 

No tree, no bush, no flowrets bk)om ; 

I mourn the hour I came hither, 

Ear, and eye, and heart, will die. 

Thought and the power of thought will wither. 

2. This book will produce faith in Jesus Christ This also 
is very much wanted. There is among those who call theov- 
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selves Christians, a great lack of real belief in the divine mis- 
sion of Jesus. They believe Christianity a good thing, and 
religion useful for the people They have a kind of vague and 
uncertain faith in the reality of the Gospel History, but it is 
all too ignorant and dim a vision. They are not acquainted 
with Jesus Christ. They do not know him with any personal 
knowledge. Their faith is or matter of hear say altogether. 
Flesh and blood have revealed it to them, and not their heaven- 
ly Father, through the deep convictions of their own hearts. 
Hence their faith differences them in no respect from the 
thoughtful and serious Deist. Hence calamity keeps its burden 
and death retains its sting, they sorrow as without hope for 
their friends, they look on the evil and wickedness of earth with- 
out hope, they look.on mankind without any belief in the moral 
power of Christianity to regenerate and save them, they look 
on themselves and feel the weight of their sins, unassured by 
the divine love which shines in the merciful face of Jesus 
Christ. What they want is not to believe on another's testi- 
mony, but to see Jesus for themselves, and know that he is in- 
deed the Christ, the Savior of the world. This book will help 
them to such a faith. It expands the page of the gospels, and 
points to each particular trace of the divine presence of the 
Savior. It^ author does not interpose himself dogmatically 
between his readers and his Savior. He is but a more ardent 
disciple, declaring that he has found Him of whom the prophets 
did write, and telling the doubter to "come and see" the Master 
he so reverences. 

3. We think this book will produce a better mode of inter- 
preting Scriptures. Its exegesis, as Professor Stewart would 
call it, is wonderfully good. Take as an illustration the fol- 
lowing exposition, which we consider one of the finest criticisme 
to be found, and which is so alive wdth the spirit of the scene 
and circumstances : 

" In the most public manner Jesus had, by his word, relieved a man, who had 
lost the powers both of sight and of speech, and who, according to the current be- 
lief of the times, was under the influence of a malignant spirit. Certain Pharisees, 
who were among the spectators, charged Jesus with being in league with the very 
prince of the evil spirits. By this charge, they virtually admitted that the cure he 
had just wrought transcended the power of man. One cannot but feel that such 
inveterate perverseness of mind must have shocked him deeply. After replying to 
the charge in various ways, he went on to make those solemn declarations which 
have so often struck terror into the minds of readers : " All manner of sin and 
blasphemy will be forgiven unto men, but the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
will not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh against the Son of man, 
it will be forgiven him, but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Spirit, it will not 
be forgivfti him, neither in this world, nor in the world to come." Now in the 
very form of these sentences, I think I perceive >hat they must have been uttered 
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with great Reeling — with the deepest emotion. They are in the shape of general 
propositions. IHiey are couched in unqualified language. Deep feeling always 
craves this mode of expression. It delights to leap at once, from the particular 
:iicuni8tances which have excited it, to the annunciation of a general or universal 
:ruth, or rather, such is the magnifying power, that it immediately swells out the 
ncident or object which has awakened it, whether it be joyous or otherwise, into a 
jvorld-embracmg light, or an all-obscuring darkness. It loses sight of all qualifica- 
ioos of time or circumstance. 

** And, here I cannot but mourn, to think how the thrilling life of the Christian 
icriiptiires has been concealed through the irrecognition of this mode of expression, 
K> characteristic of intense feeling. Passages, from being expressed in universal 
terms, have been understood as cold, formal, creedlike statements of theolosical 
i<^paaas, when in fact they assumed their particular form because those by whom 
thej were originally uttered or written, spoke or vnrote from hearts bursting with 
emotion. Thus, for instance, a dry, doctrinal character has been given to the lan- 
guage of the Apostle Paul, when he says ^* In Jesus Christ neither circumcision 
avaueth anything nor uncircumcision, but a new creation.** And yet, when I con- 
sider the connexion of these words, I cannot help feeling that in this general way, 
he was jpfiving expression to his own burning experience. He exclaims just before, 
**• €rod rorbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world." And then, he adds, 
** For in Jesus Christ, neither circumcision is of any importance, nor uncircumci- 
sion, but a new creation.** * What an immense change had taken place in the 
mind of Paul ! The Cross, that instrument of sufifenng — that symbol of the 
deepest shame, had become, in its spiritual aspects, its moral manifestations, his 
central light, and a glory streamed from it, which was as the glory of God! Well did 
he say, and he must have uttered it from the fervent feeling of his own soul — * To 
be a Christian, is to be ushered into a new creation.' In eyes, illuminated by the 
moralli^t of the Cross of Christ, all things are changed. The old world with its 
artificial standards of judgment and thought, its superficial distinctions, vanishes 
utterly away, and a new world appears, a world not of outward obseryance, 
but bound together by the moral influences, and irradiated by the spiritual light of 
the Cross of Christ. 

" But to return. On the occasion mentioned above, they who cavilled at the 
astonishing work wrought by Jesus, betrayed a moral blindness, hopeless to the 
last degree. A work which they confessed to be superhuman, and in which pow- 
er and benevolence were miraculously displayed, they refused to refer to the agency 
of God. As I conceive, and as I have already said, Jesus was shocked at the 
impenetrable hardness of their hearts. And it is as if he had said, * any other sin 
or blasphemy, of which men may be guilty, they may be forgiven, for they may 
repent of it ; but you are past repentance, you, who speak against the Spirit of 
God, so overpoweringly manifested. There is no hope of you. You cannot be 
moved, and of course you cannot be forgiven. He who speaks against me as a 
man, without knowledge of my words or works, as, no doubt, many do, may be 
forgiven, for he may repent ; but when a man sets himself against God, against the 
most striking exhibitions of God's presence and agency, there is no hope for him, 
now, or ever.' Such I believe to be substantially the meaning of this passage. It 
was uttered with direct reference to a peculiar case, and in that general and un- 
qualified manner, which the deep feeling, excited by the case, naturally prompted. 
"The Pharisees immediately asked Jesus for a sign. And this request in con- 
nexion with the peculiar circumstances, intimates, as I have suggested in another 
place, that the Pharisees were momentarily impressed by what he had done, and 
were ready to believe in him, if he would only do a work which should prove him to 
be such a Christ as they expected. That this was their state of mind is implied 
by what follows. For, after saying that no sign of his authority would be given 
them except his death and resurrection, he goes on to describe the condition of a 
man sufifenng under one of those violent maladies, which in those days were a«- 

* Not *a new creature.' 
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cribed to evil spirits, and which come on by pwozyims ; evidently luatiM it dii 
description at the moral condition of the Pfaansees. They might appeflffloffftKrii 
while to be forsaken by the evil spirit of unbelief which possessed them. Btttiti 
departure was only temporary. It would return like other diseasee with sevw-Mi 
fury and violence. 

« We come now to the point which I wish to make prominent. The naaitift 
proceeds to inform us that while he was speaking, speakmg, as I hvte lo pies cBt sJ, 
with the greatest earnestness and solemnity, one said to him, '* Thy mother nrf 
thy brethren stand without, desiring to speak with thee." Some thoiififatloss infi- 
vidual, insensible to the import of his words and to common decomm, or, it voffitt 
have been, some one, who disliked the direction his remarks were taking, andwM 
glad of an opportunity to break them off, interrupted him, telling him diat ka 
mother wanted to see him. Now it seems to me he was disturbed at the intemp* 
tion, {** aegre ferens interpcllationem,*' says Kuinoel) and that the exdamation, 
" Who is my mother, and who are my brethren !** reveals a momentary excitement 
of mind. So full was he of what he was saying, and so offended, if I may be it 
lowed the expression, that he utters himself as if he had forgotten that he lai 
either mother or brethren. 

" I am unable to understand the feeling of those yrbo can consider this iacidcDti 
thus regarded, as indicathig any defect m the character of Jesus. It reveab Ui 
humanity, it is true, but in so doing, in showing him affected by human feelings,— 
weaknesses, if you please, it heightens my reverence for him and makes him lift 
more vividly in my faith and affections. With not a trace of human weakness, Ini 
character might have been beautiful, "but its beauty would have been mireal aid 
visionary, appealing only to the imagination. It could have had no foundation in 
nature, nopower over the deep and active sympathies of the human souL There 
is none absolutely good but one, God. We want not a charaeter absohitely ^ood 
in the person of a man, for that would' be an inconsistency in the nature qf tfamgi^ 
bnt we want a specimen of the perfection of a nature, still seen and felt to be a fit- 
man nature, possessing the inherent, ineradicable principles of humanity. My aiai 
does not pause with the least regret over ^e has^ feeling w^iich promoted tbeeK* 
clamation, *' Who is my mother, and who are my brethren !" but I reel all ftf 
more deeply the touching manner in which he corrects hims^, the evidence he 
immediately eives of the tenderness of his filial and firathenal affectians, wheii 
extending his nand towards his disciples, and, as if he could say nothing mote al* 
fectionate, he adds, " Behold my mother and my brethren ! For whosoever nil 
do the will of my Father in Heaven, the same is my brother and sister mk 
mother." 

** In commenting upon this passage I have followed the Gospel of Mattiiew.— 
Luke relates the circumstances of the same occasion, but he does not meotiai 
that the mother of Jesus desired to see him. He only mentions that a vromanef 
tiiie company lifted up her voice and said unto him, " Blessed is the womb that hfls 
thee, and the breasts that gave thee nourishment !" Is there not a probable coinci- 

* To this benediction, Jesus replied, ** Yea, rather blessed are they who hear the wori 
of God and keep it.*' Here, by tne way, we have an instance of that mode o£tip9iJda§i 
iq)on which I was just remarking — a proposition general in its temis, but pi u n y te d hf, 
and applying to a peculiar case. It was not a fonned declaration, but a spontaneoos su 
sudden exclamation. We cannot doubt that when Jesus uttered these words, he fiutened 
his eyes upon the woman whose language had called them fnrth. And it is as if he hsd 
said, ** Dost thou deem my mother happy ? Rather most blessed art thou if thoa but 
know thy present privilege, and hearing what I say, bear thyself aceordingly.'' Hov 
deeply absorbed he was with what he Imd just been sajring, we may infer mat the mar 
sitiveness he evinces to the least disposition on the part of his hearers to think el taf 
tldngelse. 

When the woman uttered this benediction on the mother of Jesus, little did she dream 
^t she uttered a sentiment to which, in the worship of the Virgin, the wo«Id was ftr 
ages to respond ; and which was to be embodied in the finest efibits of Art. In the ade- 
ratioa of the infatnt Jesus and his mother, have we not a touching tribute to the pom 
with which Christianity has appealed to some of the best and tenderest affeetioiM of ev 
nature ? With the manhood of Jesus, the world has yet to leant to sympathise. 
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deace here between the two nanatiyes ! Some one, as we learn from Matthew, 
told Jesus that his mother was waiting for him. Upon the mention of his mother, 
• woman, herself probably a mother, exclaimed in effect, " Thy mother ! what a 
blessed woman thy mother must be 1 " The whole passage is redolent of nature 
and life. Is it looking at it too curiously to see in the introduction of the word, 
*' sister,** a little fraction as it were, a bright but delicate hue of truth 1 Observe, 
according to Matthew, Jesus says, ** Whoever will do the will of my Father in 
Heftven, the same is my brother and sister and mother.** Bringing before the 
iDBigination the whole group, keeping in view the sensibility of the woman who had 
nvt broken forth in blessing her who had bom such a son, may we not suppose that 
ne was led, unconsciously as it were, to increase the point and emphasis of the sen- 
tanenty by the introduction of the sisterly relation — turning his eyes as he spake 
fcowiids the woman 1 ** — ^pp. 59-76. 

This piece of criticism illustrates a remark, which we once 
found in the " Wandeijahre,'* to the following effect : " I am 
convinced that the Bible will ever be more highly valued, the 
more it is understood; that is, the more we consi^ier that every 
thin^ which we take in a general sense, had originally a special 
IcKaf application, under particular circumstances, to a particular 
occasion." Here too is another beautiful specimen of insight 
into the deeper meaning of a simple word: 

''When Jesus had cried aloud, **'Lacarus, come forth,* he that was dead 
came forth, bound hand and foot with grave-clothes, and with a cloth about his face. 
AstdJenu Maid, ''Loose km and let hsmgoJ**^ At first view we cannot help 
M&Di^ that there is an abrupt falling off here in the narrative, a sudden descent to 
a tnflmg particular — to an observation apparently and comparatively insi^ificant. 
We instantly ask how came Jesus to give this trifling direction 1 Or, if he did 
give it, how haroened the narrator to recollect it and to think it worth while to put 
It on recoidl These queries are silenced the instant we recur to the probaUe cii- 
enmstances. If the dead man actually appeared, into what consternation must the 
bj-«tanders have been thrown ! Some shrieked, some fainted, and all, transfixed 
tnd bereft of their composure, and doubting whether they beheld an apparition or 
seal fleah and blood, left Lazarus to struggle and stagger in the grave-clothes in 
iHiich he was wrapt * hand and foot.* It is impossible that any one present could 
have iiEuled to be most deeply impressed with that sublime self-^>06session which 
Jesqs alone |»eeenred, and with which he quietly bade them go and loose the 
fiave-clothee, and set. Lazarus at Libcorty. Tnat simple sentence — *< And Jesus 
said, ' Loose him, and let him go,* ** — tiius considercNl, in connexion with the cir- 
dunstances, how fuUfis it of truth and nature ! To my mind, it furnishes evidence 
the moat decisive, because entirely incidental, of the reality of the restoration of 
Laxaius. It is a slight circumstance in itself, but in its perfect naturalness there 
h. an indelible stamp of truth. Ex pede /fereti^em.'*— pp. 188-139. 




which 
shaU 
Matt. xvi. 

'**Afpan. In tha sixteenth chapter of Matthew, we have the following : Trom 
thai tone forth hegan Jesus to show unto his disc4>les, how that he must go unto 
laiaatluui, and suner many things of the elders and chief priests uid scriMs, and 
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be killed, and be raised again the third dayr" Is it suspected that this passage is 
a mere fabrication, inserted into the history with a view to invest Jesus with the, 
character and reputation of a Prophet 1 Every trace of such a- suroicion vaoiahM 
when we observe the beautiful, because unconscious, consistency of this poTtioD<rf 
the history with what precedes and what follows. *' From that time forth," m 
this passage commences, " began Jesus to show his disciples how he must go to 
Jerusalem, and suffer and die.** From what time '^ Why, inmaediately after he 
had ascertained that his disciples acknowledged him as the anointed messengef of 
God. As soon as he found that they explicitly recognised his authority, be b^u 
to disclose to them what was about to take place. So that this passage conffism 
just where it ought to come in, in order to harmonize with the connexion. But 
this is not all. The disclosure of his approaching sufferings and death (m this oc- 
casion, is incidentally connected with a striking and most natural illustration of die 
character of Peter. When Jesus spake of what he must suffer, " Peter Xofk 
him,"" we are told, " and began to rebuke him, saying, * Be it far firom diee, Lord: 
this shall not be done unto thee.' But he turned and said unto Peter, ' Get thee 
behind me, Satan ; thou art a stumbling-block- to me : for thou savoor^t not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of men.' " What ! Is this Peter — the 
Rock, as Jesus a moment before named him, saying, that upon this Rock he would 
build his church, and the gates of Hell should not prevail against it — is this the 
man who is now addressed in the severest language of reproof, and pron;rtm£ed t 
stumbling-block, a rock of offence 1 

*' O, tell me not there has been any garbling — any forgery here ! If this por- 
tion of the history had not its deep foundations in tiath and nature, — if it woe t 
fiction, its author would never have dreamed of venturing apparently so gross an 
inconsistency, or, if he jiad, he would not have permitted it to go unexplained. In 
reality, there is here not only no inconsistency, but the most exquisite keeping, u 
I proceed to show. 

*' Shortly before, as we read in the same chapter, Jesus had inquired of his disci- 
ples what the people thought of him — - whom they supposed him to be. Thej 
replied, " Some say thou art John the Baptist, some Elms, and others Jeremiah, 
or one of the old prophets." He then put the question directly to the disciples 
themselves, " Whom do you think me to beV Peter, with his characteristic 
forwardness, answers without hesitation, " Thou art the Anointed, the Son of tiie 
living God." It disclosed great openness to the truth in Peter, to have come so 
speedily and confidently to the conviction, that in the humble man of Nazareth he 
beheld the long-looked for, magnificent Messiah. There was nothing in the external 
appearance of Jesus which proved him to be that illustrious personage, but modi 
to the contrary. Since Peter then recognised him as the Christ, it could only hare 
been through the moral, spiritual credentials which he gave in his beneficent words 
a nd works. Accordingly, Jesus breaks forth in ble^suiff upon Peter, exdaiming, 
/ Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jonas,^ fiesh and blood hath not rev€»led it unto 
thee, but my father who is in Heaven!" i. e. "it is not from men, or firom any eaitUy 
source, that thou hast discovered me to be the Messiah. It has been revealed unto 
thee by that true spirit in thine own soul, which is the Spirit of Grod." Hownatn- 
rally must the warm commendation of Jesus have tended to elate the ardent mind 
of Peter ! This it was, we perceive, that emboldened him to contradict and re- 
buke Jesus, when the latter immediately afterwards proceeded to speak of his suf- 
ferings. Although he acknowledged Jesus to be the Christ, he was not at all pre- 
pared to believe that the Christ could suffer indignity and violence. Hierefore he 
sought to silence Jesus, saying, " Be it far from thee, Lord, this shall not be done 
unto thee," and so drew upon himself that severe rebuke, *' Away ! thou eneiny ! 
Thou art a stumbling-block tome, for thou savourest not the things that be of God, 
but the things that be of men." "—pp. 220-222 

* ** Simon, son of Jonas." The intense fervour with which this benediction was v£ 
tered, is incidentally and strikingly displayed in this mode of address. How natnrallf. 
when a firiend communicates any unexpected sentiment or intelligence, do we eiqvcv 
our surprise in a similar way, uttering the whole name of our fiiend, with fervent esr 
phasis ? 
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These examples will show how we expect this work to im- 
prove the style of our Scripture commentaries. The bare 
meaning of the words of a text, stated in a dry and abstract 
manner, do not give us half of their original significance. 
The look and tone of the speaker, the state of mind of his au- 
ditors, preceeding events, surrounding scenery , impending and 
expected occurences — all tend to modify, and deepen the 
significance of the words spoken. We cannot have all of these 
accessories, but by an effort of the imagination, — we may 
transport ourselves to the place, and bringbefore us the images 
and circumstances which belong to it. Mr. Abbott, in his 
Young Christian, recommends and exemplifies this, very suc- 
cessfuUy, and the preceeding quotations are admirable speci- 
mens of a better style of commentary than we have yet had. 
To young theological students we especially recommend it as 
a means of quickening their own powers to a more active study 
of Scripture. The only commentary which we now recollect 
written in this manner, is that of Olshausen. We have been 
told that Paulus is also an example, but have never read his 
work. Olshausen's commentary, we have seen advertised at 
Princeton as about to be translated by some theological stu- 
dent. He can render no better service to the cause of scrip- 
tural knowledge. 

4. This book will tend to alter and correct our opinions 
with respect to Miracles. 

It is high time, so it seems to us, that we should somewhat 
modify our ways of talking on the subject of miracles. There 
is something very unsatisfactory in the common theological 
account of me nature and object of miracles. Every one who 
has had to do with sceptical or inquiring minds, knows this. 
In a limited experience, we have found that among the young 
men, graduates of our Universities, many who have attended 
to the arguments, have . bad their belief destroyed, instead of 
being fortified by their course of study. Where the religious 
feeling is stronger than the speculative bias, this does not take 
place, but this is because the heart instructed by God, is wiser 
than the head taught of men. And though in these cases one 
is preserved from infidelity, he is yet left destitute of faith. 
He has not the clear calm conviction of the reality of Christ's 
wonderous works, which results from a rational apprehension 
of their consistency with all the laws of Nature and of God. 
We are therefore glad to see this great subject brought into 
discussion by Mr. Furness in this volume, and by the author 
of an article in the last Christian Examiner, upon Martineau's 
lectures. We are, by no means certain that these gentlemen 

33 
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have expressed a perfectly correct view of the matter, but they 
have set a discussion on foot, from which much light may be 
elicited. 

There are two points especially in the common notion of 
miracles which seem to us to need modifying. First, that they 
are violations of the laws of Nature — and second, that their 
object is to compel an assent to the truth of Christian Revelation. 
Against the first of these views Mr. Furness contends, against 
the second the Reviewer in the Examiner. 

Supposing miracles violations of the laws of Nature, we 
meet with insuparable difficulty in contending for them. They 
are unnatural and monstrous by our very statement. There 
is something opposed to our trust in God as a faithful Creator 
and unchanging Guardian of the universe. Without, how- 
ever, entering on this discussion, we can only remark here, 
that scripture authorizes no such idea, but repeatedly inti- 
mates that miracles have their conditions and laws, and are 
part of the great system of things. Above nature, they are 
not violations of nature, they are the manifestations of high 
spiritual powers,, which are now full of mystery and wonder 
to us, but in a higher state of being, will seem natural. This 
view of miracles, which might be explained and defended at 
great length, is, as far as we know, the only one now received 
by German Theologians of the school opposed to Rationalists 
and Naturalists. 

Then as to the other view as regards the object of miracles. 
That they are not intended to force men to believe in Chris- 
tianity, appears so plainly on the face of Scripture that it is a 
matter of surprise to us, that so learned a theologian as Mr. 
Andrews Norton, should have thought this opinion injurious 
to Christianity, as he has in a lately published letter. The 
Reviewer of Martineau seems to us to have proved very clearly 
that his view is that of the most orthodox theologians in all 
ages of the church. And the mosf cursory glance at the gos- 

{)els will show us, that in a vast majority of cases, Jesus required 
aith defo7^e he would work the miracle, and that in no one case 
does he demand it after the miracle has been performed. He 
leaves it then, to work its due influence on the soul prepared 
by faith for its recepUon, kindling inner fires of awe, love and 
trusting reverence, producing convictions of the superiority of 
the soul to material laws, and bringing out feelings and convic- 
tions which can never pass away or be forgotten: 

Truths, which wake, to perish never. 

" Believest thou that I am able to do this ?" is the usual pre- 
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fece to the working of a miracle. How extraordinary this 
demand, if the miracle itself was to be the evidence! " He 
did not many mighty works there, because of their unbelief." 
If the object of miracles be to produce faith, this would have 
been the very place where they should be performed. 

Let these remarks be regarded as mere hints and suggestions 
with respect to these two points. For a more full discussion, 
we refer our readers to the work before us, and the Christian 
Examiner for November 1835, article on Martineau. It seems 
to us that a free examination of these great subjects will help 
us to a higher, as well as a deeper faith in the spiritual world. 



We must, however, bring forward some objections which 
have occurred to us, while perusing certain passages in the 
^Remarks on the Gospels." 

On the 44th and 45th pages, we find an explanation of the 
incident of the women who came and touched the hem of 
Christ's garment, and was healed of an issue of blood. Our 
author says that the evangelists " all tell us that when the wo- 
man came forward, Jesus addressed her in a cheering tone, as- 
suring her that her faith had cured her. By this assurance, 
as I conceive, he intended to correct the impression she had 
evidently entertained, that there was a miraculous power of 
healing in his very garments. It was through the power of 
her own faith — the influence of her own mind, that so instan- 
taneous a cure had been effected." Now there seems to us no 
difficulty in believing, that she was cured by her own faith, 
aided hy a real influence from the Savior. And as the Savior 
declares, according to Luke, that "virtue had gone out of him," 
this appears the only conclusion possible. But our author goes 
on to say, that it was " purely an inference of the historians, 
that Jesus ascertained that some one had touched him, by the 
departure of a medical virtue from his body." " And one of 
them (Luke)" continues he, " has gone so far as to put words 
to this effect into his mouth." It seems to us that in this short 
sentence, is a complete contradiction of all which he so elo- 
quently declares of the inspiration of the Evangelists. If they 
can so far be mistaken as to make Jesus say the very opposite 
of what he means to say, expressly teach what he intended 
expressly to deny, where has gone that single purpose of seeing 
and stating things exactly as they were, on which we are to 
rely for our only proof, that the gospels contain only what 
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really happened. A sharp sighted enquirer finds, that Jesus 
meant to teach the very opposite of what the historians repre- 
sent him as teaching — what is our security that other search- 
ers may not find them equally mistaken, in many othef of their 
representations ? 

Our author goes on further to remark, that " probably the 
woman did not merely touch the garments, but seized them 
with a quick, convulsive grasp, and so he felt something pecu- 
liar in the movement." But the three evangelists evidently 
mean, to convey that it was a touch and no more. It was the 
"hem" and the "border" of his garment, which she sought to 
reach. If then, after all, she did not touch it but grasped it, 
the historians have given a wrong impression of the event. 

In the same way, where, on page 58, our author supposes 
that Jesus, when driving the money-changers from the tem- 
ple, only used the whip of small cords to drive the cattk, not 
the men, and says also that he probably found the whip there 
and did not make it — he violates the obvious construcjtion of 
the passage. It is expressly said, that he " made a scourge of 
small cords," and that he drove out them who sold oxen and 
doves and the money changers — and the sheep and the oxejL 
Why then torture the passage to another meaning? Indeed 
it infinitely heightens our conceptions of the compass^ so to 
speak, of the character of Jesus, that he who was led like a 
sheep to the slaughter, and was meek and gentle toward his 
own persecutors, could in a moment when the violated majesty 
of Heaven required it, gather the sternness and awful bearing 
of the most terrible of the ancient prophets, fiis meekness then 
was no mere natural gentleness or physical good-nature. He 
could be severe and terrible, but he chose to be tender and 
meek as a child. Yet even though it should seem inconsistent 
and unaccountable, better let it stand as it is for some future 
interpreter to explain, than put the smallest violence on the 
construction of the passage. 

These two examples will illustrate a fault which, however, 
is very rare indeed with our author ; a tendency to bend the 
language to suit his own explanation. We cannot bear the 
slightest tendency of this kind. If we wish to learn anything 
from these gospels, it must be by opening our minds fully to the 
exact impression they choose to make. We must be first 
wholly receptive, then we may scrutinize the impression as 
much as we will, and try fully to understand it. 

In the chapter on the prophetic character of Jesus, our au- 
thor seems not to have fully expressed his thought. To many 
readers, he will appear to say, that our Lord foresaw, by an 
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exercise of common human sagacity, the desertion of his 
firiends, the denial of Peter, his own death, anfl the destruc- 
tkmof Jerusalem. He does not mean to say this, but he seems 
to say it. 

Much more might be said in behalf of this production, some- 
thing more perchance against it. But here we must leave the 
matter, concluding, however, as we began, that it contains, on 
the whole, a new revelation of Christ. And so we wind up 
our labor of love, with the following noble description of the 
manner of the great Teacher: 

** I apprehend that in this respect he has never yet been understood. He so 
nmformly represented himself as speaking and acting by the express command of 
God, that he is too much regarded as a mere passive instrument, the mechanical 
agent of another and higher being. We are not aware of the strong personal in- 
terest which the whole style of his teaching undesignedly shows he must have 
cherished in his work. I believe the principal force of the Divine command was 
felt by him in the free and inner force of ms own convictions. The voice of his 
own soul, clear and imperative — this it was that he reverenced as the commanding 
voice of his Father. This was to him the most intimate and solemn expression of 
the Divine authority. His words were continually modified and suggested by ex- 
ternal circumstances. And what does this indicate but the fulness of his heart, 
the inexhaustible abundance of his spirit 1 Must it not have been with him even 
as I have said, that he was full of spiritual life, and that when he spoke he spoke 
from within 1 He could not have held his peace, and he needed no outward in- 
ducement to speak, but such as was offered at the moment. The vessel was filled 
to the brim, and every breath made it overflow, and like the precious ointment 
upon the head of the High-priest that ran down, down to the skirts of his garments, 
the costly streams from the full heart of Jesus, fell upon the world cleansing and 
sanctifying. 

" Here was the unequalled power of the words of Jesus. This it was that gave 
them a victorious influence. They were uttered simply and earnestly as the natu- 
ral expression of thoughts and sentiments, which he hunself cherished and felt far 
more deeply than it was in the power of any language to express. This is true 
Eloquence, — when a man speaks not for the sake of effect, not from any outward 
necessity, but from an impulse within which he cannot resist, — from the concen- 
trated force of his own convictions. Then words are words no longer. They are 
acts. They exhibit and convey the life's life, that energy of human thought and 
feeling which is of eternity and of God. Of all the powers of nature, the power 
of a human spirit, thoroughly persuaded in itself, penetrated with faith, is the most 
vital and intense. When the force of such a spirit is bodied forth either by word 
or deed, it acts upon all surrounding spirits — on all other minds. A brief sen- 
tence, a single articulate sound of the voice, coming from the heart, or rather bring- 
ing the heart along with it, possesses a resistless power. It is like " the> piercing 
of a sword,'* like ** a winged thunderbolt," prostrating all opposition, inflaming aU 
souls. Such are the sympathies between man and man. It was this that gave to 
Peter the Hermit the power to arouse all Europe, nobles and their vassals, priests 
and kings, the rich and the poor men, women and children, and lead them to the 
recovery of the Holy Land. The historian Gibbon sneers at his fanaticism and 
confesses his power, observing that " the most perfect orator of Athens might 
have envied his eloquence. " Ignorant though he was, mean and contemptible in 
appearance, still his words expressed the burning convictions of his own soul, and 
so he created the same convictions in other men. 

^ Seldom, alas! have human words exerted this influence The reason how ob- 
vious! They have seldom shown themselves to be the inspiration of the living 
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heart. They, who have enjoyed the upportaiiity and the privilege of teaching 
have taught from self-interest or for reputation's sake, or to produce upon othea 
an effect which has never been wrought upon themselves. They have been sworn 
to mantain and advocate certain established systems of religious opinion. Tbej 
have consequently spoken, because they were required to speak and must say 
something, and take good care not to deviate from a track before appointed. How 
widely opposite to all this, the spirit of a true teacher, of one in whom the troth 
lives and works as in Jesus of Nazareth, stimulating every power, inspiring every 
affection, commanding his whole being, and who therefore speaks because some- 
thing within — the voice of the living God, commands and will not be disobeyed. 
He must utter himself even if he perish in the act. He neither thinks to please 
nor to offend, to conciliate nor to shock. His feeling is — Let me speak out my 
own heart or let me die! He that hath the word of the Lord, hath it stamped 
upon his inmost being, sounding for ever through the secret chambers of the soul, 
let him speak that word faithfully. What is the chaff to the wheati" — pp. 128. 



Art. 4.— prosecution OF LA PUCELLE. 



(continued.) 

Joan had now resumed her female dress, but her male attire 
was left in her apartment. She was more closely fettered than 
before, and treated with more harshness, while her English 
guards, and even an English nobleman offended her with in- 
sults, and unworthy violence. Nothing was omitted that 
might reduce her to despair. At last, seeing that they could 
not succeed in making her break her promise to wear hence- 
forth the dress of her own sex, they carried it away during her 
sleep, and left her nothing but the dress of a man. " Gentle- 
men," said she, awaking, "You know that dress is forbidden 
me; I cannot wear it." Notwithstanding this, she was obliged 
to rise and dress herself. This excited an extreme joy among 
the English." She is taken," cried the Earl of Warwick. They 
also hastened to inform the Bishop. The assessoi-s who arri- 
ved a little before him were menaced, and repulsed by the En- 
glish who filled the Court of the castle. 

Without listening to her explanations, without recordmg in 
the memorial the outrages that had been committed and the 
absolute necessity in which she was placed of changing her 
dress; without regarding her just complaints, the Bishop told 
her that he perceived she still adhered to her delusions. — 
"Have you again heard your voices,^^ asked he. "It is true that 
I have," she answered: "What said they," pursued the Bish- 
op, "God has cJiused me to know, "continued she "that it was 
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very wrong to sign your abjuration to save my life. The two 
gaints upon the scatlbld told me to answer boldly to the false 
Preacher, who accused me of that whidi I never did. They 
now reproached me for my fault." Then she affirmed more than 
ever that she believed her voiges came fjom God; that she had 
not at all comprehended what was meant by an abjuration; 
that she had signed it only through fear of the fire; that she 
had rather die than remain in chams: that the only thing she 
could do to please them, was to wear the female dress: — ^" for 
the rest, grant me a decent prison; I will be good, and do 
al! that the church wishes." 

It was enough; she was lost. **Farewell," cried the Bishop 
to the English and the Earl of Warwick, who waited at the 
entrance of the prison. 

The judges resolved then to give her up to the secular law, 
that is to say, to send her to execution. When this cruel death 
was announced to the poor girl, she began to weep — to tear 
her hair. The voices had often warned her that she should 
perish; often also she had believed their words promised her 
deliverance; but now she thought only of this vhorrible tor- 
ment. " Alas !" said she, "will they reduce to ashes this pure 
and uncorrupted bod)? I should have liked it seven time.s as 
well if they had cutoff my head. If, as I requested, I had been 
guarded by the servant of the church, and not by my enemies, 
1 should not have been so cruelly treated. Ah! I appeal to God, 
the great judge, against the cruelty and injustice that is done 
to me." 

When she saw Pierre Canchon, " Bishop, " said she, " I die 
by you !" Then to one ol the assessors, " Ah! Master Peter, 
where shall I be to-day? " Have you not a good hope in God," 
answered he. * Yes, 'returned she. "by the help of God I 
hope to reach Paradise. " By a singular contradiction with 
the sentence they, permitted her to receive the communion. — 
The 30th of May, seven days after her abjuration, she moun- 
ted the cart of the executioner. Her confessor, not he who 
had betrayed her, but brother Martin I'Advenu, and brother 
Isambert, who had, on the contrary, more than once demanded 
justice in the prosecution, were near her. Eight hundred 
English, armed with axes, lances and swords, surrounded her. 
On the way she prayed so devoutly and lamented with so 
much sweetness, that no Frenchman could restrain his tears. 
Many of the Assessors had not strength to follow her to the 
scaffold. Suddenly, a Priest rushed through the crowd, 
reached the cart, and mounted it. It was Master Nicholas 
Oiseleur, her false confessor, who, with a contrite heart, came 
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to ask forgiveness of Joan for his perfidy. The English hear- 
ing him, and furious at his repentance, wished to kill him. 
The Earl of Warwick had great trouble to save him. 

Arrived at the place of execution-r-" Ah! Rouen! said she, 
"Rouen! is it here that I must die?" The Cardinal of Winches- 
ter, and many French prelates, were placed on a scaflTold; the 
ecclesiastical and secular judges, upon another. — Joan was led 
before them. They first made along sermon, reproaching her 
relapse; she heard it with patience and great calmness. "Joah, 
go in peace; the Church cannot longer defend thee, and delivers 
thee to the secular arm, " such were the last words of the 
preacher. 

The Bishop of Beauvois read the sentence which declared 
her relapse and abandoned her to the secular law. Thus re- 
jected by the Church, she asked for the cross. An English- 
man made one of two sticks, and gave it to her. She took it 
devoutly, and raised it; but she desired to have that of the 
Parish; they went to seek it, and she pressed it closely to her 
heart, continuing her prayers. Meanwhile the English sol- 
diers, and even some of the officers began to be tired of wait- 
ing. "Come then priest, do you wish to keep us here to din- 
ner " said some of them. " Give her to us," said others, " and 
it will soon be over." Do your ofiice, said they to the execu- 
tioner. 

Without further orders, and before the sentence of the sec- 
ular judge, the executioner seized her. She embraced the 
cross, and walked towards the pile. The English soldiers 
dragged her furiously thither. Jean de Mailli, Bishop of Noy- 
ou, and many ecclesiastics, not being able to sustain this 
sight, descended from the scaffold, and retired. The pile 
was built upon a heap of plaster. When they made her 
mount it they placed upon her head a mitre, on which was 
written the words — heretic, backslider , apostate, idolater, — 
Brother Martin I'Advenu, her confessor, was mounted on 
the pile with her ; he was there still when the executioner 
kindled the fire. "Jesus," cried Joan; and she made the good 
priest descend. "Keep there below," said she — ^''raise the 
cross before me, that I may see it in dying, and speak pious 
words to me till the end." The Bishop approached; she repea- 
ted to him: "I die by you" — ^And she assured him again that 
the voices came from God — that she had not been deluded — 
and that she had done nothing, except by the order of God. 
"Ah! Rouen," added she — ^**I have great fear that thou wilt suf- 
fer for my death." Then protesting her innocence, and re- 
commending herself to Heaven, they heard her still praying 
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through the flames; the last word that could be distinguished 
was "Jesus!" 

There were there few men so hardened that they could re- 
strain their tears; all the English, except some soldiers who 
continued to laugh, were moved. "It is a good end, said some 
of them,*' and "I am glad to have seen it, for she was a good 
woman." The French murmured that this act was cruel and 
mijust. " She dies a martyr for her true Lord; — Ah! we are 
lost; we have burned a saint; would to God that my soul was 
where her's is now!" Such was the language they held.— 
Another had seen the name of Jesus written in letters of flame 
above the pile. 

But the most wonderful thing happened to an English sol- 
dier. He had sworn to carry a faggot to the pile with his 
own hand; when he approached it to do what he had said, 
hearing the stifled voice of Joan crying "Jesus!" his heart fail- 
ed him, and he was carried fainting to a neighboring tavern. 
In the evening, he went to find Brother Isambert, and confess- 
ed to him, that he repented having so hated La Pucelle; that 
he now considered her a holy woman, and that he had seen her 
soul soaring through the flames to Heaven, under the form of 
a white dove. The executioner himself came also to confess^ 
that same day, fearing he should never obtain pardon frmn 
God. 



Art. 6. — NATURE. 



•For I have learned 



To look fm Nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity. 

Not harsh, nor grating, though of am^de power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have feh 

A presence, that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts : a sense sublime, 

Of something far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts. 

And rolls through all things. — WordsworMs Ttntem Abbey, 

It would be interesting to study the Poetry, Philosophy and 
Religion of Miankind, in the different stages of its progress, 
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ia order to learn the various views ^nd sentiments with which 
Nature has been regarded. Such a study would lead us to con- 
sider all periods of our race : — the infant period when the heart 
of man had the freshness of childhood, and in childish wonder,be 
saw Nature clad with the freshness of its new born beauty:— 
the savage period, when man looked upon Nature, only as a 
means of supplying his physical wants, or drew from it a 
language for his passions ; it would lead us to consider the 
mystic period in human progress, when as in the central orien- 
tal world, Nature was regarded as a dreamy shadow, and the 
indolent soul, absorbed in its own fond visions, scorned the 
world of matter as being unreal, or shrunk from it as contam- 
inating: then would come before our view, the period in which 
the material universe engrossed the mind, and the soul was 
too intent on the finite to rise to the infinite, and that Grecian 
taste for beauty prevailed, which admired the beautiful in form, 
without recognising the spiritual beauty, of which all that is 
divine in form, is but the faint emblem : then comes the period 
in which Nature is prized, mainly for her physical uses — the 
age of natural science and material utility. In this latter 
period, we find our own lot to be cast, and should rejoice 
to find ourselves emerging from it. We should rejoice at those 
signs, that are appearing, which promise that Nature shall ere 
long have her due, and be looked on with the right spirit — 
that a day is coming, when the world around us shall be re- 
garded, not only for its material uses, but shall be loved as the 
emblem of the Divine Beauty, and reverenced as being instinct 
with the Divine Spirit, and an expression of the Divine Wis- 
dom, Love and Power. When this day comes, man will look 
on Nature with the same eye, as when in the Eden of primi- 
tive innocence and joy, and at the same time, with all the lights 
which science and varied experience afford. 

Christianity teaching the immortality of the soul, and reveal- 
ing to us God in all things, has been the cause of this happy 
change. It puts a spiritual aspect on all things — on all Pro- 
vidence and all creation. It forbids our being engrossed with 
finite things. It also forbids our being lost in the mazes of the 
Infinite. It teaches us to ascend to the Infinite from the Finite. 
It does not take us away from Nature, but in Nature shows to 
us our God. 

Now certainly all those books, which throw a religious light 
on Nature, should be encouraged by all, who wish to redeem 
the souls of men from the thraldom of the senses : not only 
those books which exhibit the argument for religion, drawn 
from a view of those final causes, which a scientific view of 
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Nature gives, but those which shew the correspondence of the 
material world, with our own higher nature, and teach us to 
look on Nature with the spiritual eye — with something of 
that same spirit in which God made his creation. 

The strong hold, which Coleridge and Wordsworth have 
taken, of so many minds, while it confers a high honor 
on their sublime genius, also shews, that they have but given 
expression to thoughts and feelings, which before existed and 
were growing in the minds of their readers. We rejoice at 
the influence of such poets. We rejoice that a poetry of Nature, 
truly Christian, is springing up among us. We rejoice, that 
those to whom it is given to pass within the veil, and to see in 
Nature a Beauty, that is hid to common eyes, have so made 
the Beautiful minister to the Good and True. We hail with 
joy every inspiration of genius, which connects sentiment 
with religion. Sentiment, we well know, is not the whole of 
religion. But it is a rightful minister of religion. The Beau- 
tiful is the rightful priest of the True — none the less so, be- 
cause the priest sometimes deserts his proper altar, and beauty 
of sentiment is made to throw its garlands around the altar of 
vice and sensuality. 

In our own bustling country, where banks, steam boats and 
rail roads seem to engross the nation's attention, we are happy 
to find some spirits, who keep aloof from the vulgar melee, 
and in calm of soul, live for Nature and for God. No 
greater exception to the common spirit of our nation, could 
be pointed out, than the author of a little work, recently pub- 
lished at the East.* " Nature" is its title. We can illustrate 
the ideas, which we have vaguely hinted ft above, by the aid 
of this author, far better, than by any essay of our own. 

The work is a remarkable one, and it certainly will be called 
remarkable by those, who consider it " mere moonshine," as 
well as those, who look upon it with reverence, as the effusion 
of a prophet-like mind. Whatever may be thought of the 
merits, or of the extravagances of the book, no one, we are 
sure, can read it, without feeling himself more wide awake to 
the beauty and meaning of Creation. 

Like the page of revelation, so the page of Nature is too 
apt to become old to our minds. As revelation too often be- 
comes a mere tradition, and is read as a by-gone thing without 



♦Nature. — Nature is bufan image or imitation of wisdom, the last thing of the 
soul ; Nature being a thing, which doth only do, but not know. — Plotinus. 
Boston. James Munroe & Co. — 1836. 
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any of the spirit and life, in which it was originally proclaim- 
edy and needs to be awoke to newness of life in the soul, sona* 
ture has become an old story, and is not. regarded in its living 
meaning, and the spirit must be roused from its slumber, before 
it can look on Creation with understanding eye. Truly says 
pur author in his preface : — 

<<Our age is retrospective. It builds the sepulchres of the fathers. It wiites 
biographies, histories; criticism. The foregoing generations beheld God and na- 
ture face to face ; we, through their eyes. V^y should not we also enjoy an 
cmginal relation to the universel Why should not we have a poetry and pniloaa- 
phy of insight and not of tradition, and a religion by revelation to us, and not ^ 
history of theirsi Embosomed for a season in nature, whose floods of life stream 
around and throu^ us, and iiTvite us by the powers they supply, to action propor- 
tioned to nature, why should we grope among the dry bones of the past, or put the 
living generation into masquerade out of its faded wardrobel The sun riunes to- 
day also. There is more wool and flax in the fields. There are aew lands, new 
men, new thoughts. Let us demand our own works and laws and wcoship.'* 

The face of creation is as fair, as on the dawn of the first 
day. Truly says the bard of Weimar: 

'' The world's unwithered countenance 
Is bright as on creation's day." 

But it has not its primeval brightness in the eye of degenerate 
man. Our dim vision does not see its divine glory : 

"To speak truly, few adult persons can see nature* Most persons do not see 
the sun. At least they have a very superficial seeing. The sun illaminates only 
the eye of the man but shines into the eye and heart of the child. The lover of na- 
ture is he whose inward and outward senses are still truly adjusted to each other; 
who has retained the spirit of infancy even into the era of manhood. His inte^ 
course with heaven and earth, becomes part of his daily food. In the presence of 
nature, a wild delight runs through the man; in spite of real sorrows." 

"In the woods, is perpetual youth. Within these plantations of €rod, a decorom 
and sanctity reign, a perennial festival is dressed, and the guest sees not how he 
should tire of them in a thousand years. In the woods, we return to reason and 
faith. There I feel that nothing can befal me in life, — ^no disgrace, no calamity, 
(leaving me my eyes,) which nature cannot repair. Standing on the bare grpond, 
— ^my head bathed by the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite ^ace, — all mean ^ 
tism vanishes. I become a transparent eye-ball. I am nothing. I see all. Iw 
currents of the Universal Being circulate through me; I am part or particle of God. 
The name of the nearest friend sounds then foreign and accidental. To be hrotlh 
ers, to be acquaintances, — ^master or servant, is then a trifle and a disturbance. I 
am the lover of uncontained and imjnortal beauty. In the wilderness, I find some- 
thing more dear and connate than in streets or villages. In the tranquil landscape, 
and especially in the distant line of the horizon, man beholds somewhat as betati- 
ful as his own nature." 

The author first speaks of the uses of the natural worid, 
under the following classes: Commodity; Beauty; Language 
and Discipline. He closes the work with some thoughts on 
the spiritual world, as shadowed forth by Nature. He does 
this under the three heads: Idealism* Spirit; Prospects. 
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The author is not such a dreamer on the beauties of the 
universe, as to forget its material uses. In the chapter on 
Commodity, he gives a view of the advantages, which our 
senses owe to Nature, as broad as if he were looking down 
on our earth with a mighty telescope, from some distant orb. 

Is not the author right in considering Beauty one of the uses 
—one of the true final causes of Nature ? Is not Beauty in 
itself merely considered one form of utility ? Is there not a 
high utility, even in Beauty of outward form ? Surely this 
simplest aspect of Beauty gives delight, and what gives inmost 
delight is truly useful : 

**ls Fini, the sna}^4)crception of natural foniis is a delist. The influence of 
tiie fbims and actions in nature, is so needful to man, that, m its lowest functions, 
it seems to lie on the confines of commodity and beauty. To the body and mind 
which have been cramped by noxious work or company, nature is medicinal and re- 
stores their tone. The tradesman, the attorney comes out of the din and craft of 
the street, and sees the sky and the woods ana is a man again. In their eternal 
calm, he finds himself. The health of the eye seems to demand a horizon. We 
are never tired, so long as we can see far enough. 

"But in other hours. Nature satisfies the soul purely by its loveliness, and with- 
out any mixture of corporeal benefit. I have seen the spectacle of morriing from 
the hill-top over against my bouse, from day-break to sunrise, with emotions which 
an angel might sh^e. The long slender bars of doud float like fishes in the sea of 
crinason li^. From the earth, as 4 shore, I look out into that silent sea. I seem 
to partake its rapid transformations: the active enchantment reaches my dust, and I 
diiate and con^iie with the morning wind. How does Nature deify us with a few 
uid cheap elementsi Grive me health and a day, and I will make the pomp of empe- 
rors ridicukius. The dawn is my Assyria; the sunset and moon-rise my Paphos, 
jind unimaginable realms of faerie; broad noon shall be my England of the senses 
and Che understanding; the night hAibH be my Germany of mystic philosophy and 
dreams.'' * 

But a higher element than beauty of form, must be recog- 
nized, before we can see the full loveliness of Nature's beauty: 



"2. The presence of a higher, namely, of the spiritual element is essential to 
its perfection. The high and divine beauty which can be loved vwthout efieminacy, 
is that -which is found in combination with the human will, and never separate. Beau- 
ty is the mark God sets upon virtue. Every natural action is graceful. Every 
^eoric act is also decent, and causes the place and the bystanders to shine. We are 
taught by great actions that the universe is the property of every individual in it. 
Every rational creature has all nature for his dowry and estate. It is his, if he will.** 

" Nature stretcheth out her arms to embrace man, only let his thoughts be of 
equal greatness. Willingly does she follow his steps vdth the rose and the violet, 
and bend her lines of grandeur and grace to the decoration of her darling child. Only 
let his thoughts be of equal scope, and the frame will suit the picture. A virtu- 
ous man is in unison with her works, and makes the central figure of the visible 
sphere. Homer, Pindar, Socrates, Phocipn, associate themselves fitly in our mem- 
ory with the whole geography and climate of Greece. The visible heavens and 
earth sympathize with Jesus. And in common life, whosoever has seen a- person of 
powerful character and happy genius, will have remarked how easily he tocdt aU 
thing^ along with him, — ^thc persons, the opinions, and the day, and nature became 
ancillary to a man.'' 
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We will not make any extracts from the remarks on the 
third aspect of natural beauty, namely, as it becomes an object 
of the intellect, or as it is shown in the creations of Art. Wc 
quote the closing passage of the chapter, for the edification of 
those people, who seem to think beauty a mere vanity, and to 
whom it is an enigma, that God has made creation so wond- 
rous fair : — 

"The world thus exists to the soul to satisfy the desire of beauty. Extend this 
element to the uttennost and I call it an ultimate end. No reason can be asked or 
given why the soul seeks beauty. Beauty, in its largest and profoundest sense, is 
one expression for the universe. God is the all-fair. Truth, and goodness, and 
beauty, are but different faces of the same All. But beauty in nature is not ulti- 
mate. It is the herald of inward and eternal beauty, and is not alone a solid and 
satisfactory good. It must therefore stand as a part and not as yet the last or higb« 
est expression of the final cause of Nature." 

In the chapter on Language, Nature is considered the vehi- 
cle of thought. As Coleridge says, 

*' Symbolical is all that meets the sense, 
One mighty alphabet for infant minds.*V 

'^Because of this radical correspondence between visible things and human 
thoughts, savages, who have only what is necessary, converse in figures. As we 
go back in history, language becomes more picturesque, until its infancy, wben it 
is all poetry; or, all spiritual facts are represented by natural symbols. The same 
sjrmbols are found to make the original elements of all languages. It has more- 
over been observed, that the idioms of all language approach eacb other in passages 
of the greatest eloquence and power. And as this is the first language, so it is 
the last. This immediate dependence of language upon nature, this conversion of 
an outward phenomenon into a type of somei^at in human life, never lose« its 
power to affect us. It is this which gives that piquancy to the conversation of a 
strong-natured farmer or backswoodman, which all men relish." 

In this chapter on Language, the great law of correspond- 
ence, which runs through creation, is pointed out, that great 
law of analogy, which he, who shall understand truly, will 
know more of the universe, and be a wiser seer into the re- 
gions of undiscovered truth, than an eternity spent in gropiiig 
round the world, endeavoring, without such light, to classify 
its scattered phenomena, could make him. We can make but 
one more extract from this chapter : — 

"The world is emblematic. Parts of speech are metaphors because the whole 
of nature is a metaphor of the human mind. The laws of moral nature answer to 
those of matter as face to face in a ^lass. " The visible world and the relation of 
its parts, is the dial plate of the invisible." The axioms of physics translate the 
laws of ethics. Thus, " the whole is greater than its part; " "reaction isequal to 
action ; " "the smallest weight may be made to lift the greatest, the difference of 
weight being compensated by time ;'* and many the like propositions, which have an 
ethical as well as physical sense. These propositions have a much more extenKve 
and universal sense when applied to human life, than when confined to technical 
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In the last chapter on the uses of Nature — that on Disci- 
pline, the world around us is considered as disciplining our un- 
derstanding and conscience. Speaking of sensible objects, as 
disciplining the conscience, the author says : — 

" All things are moral ; and in their boundless changes have an unceasing refer- 
ence to spiritual nature. Therefore is nature glorious with form, color, and mo- 
tion, that every globe in the remotest heaven; every chemical change from the ru- 
dest crystal up to the laws of life ; every change of vegetation from the first princi- 
ple of growth in the eye of a leaf, to the tropical forest and antediluvain coal* mine ; 
every animal function from the sponge up to Hercules, shall hint or thunder to man 
the laws of right and wrong, and echo the Ten Commandments. Therefore is na- 
ture always the ally of Religion : lends all her pomp and riches to the religious 
sentiment. Prophet and priest, David, Isaiah, Jesus, have drawn deeply from this 



source." 



Coming to the chapter on Idealism, many will be tempted to 
shut the book in disgust, and lament, that so sensible a man as 
the writer has before shewn himself to be, should shew such 
folly. And we ourselves doubt much the wisdom of the specu- 
lation in this chapter, although we would not call him insane, 
who thinks the material world only ideal, believing as we do, 
that as Turgot has said, "He, who has never doubted the exis- 
tence of matter, may be assured, he has no aptitude for meta- 
physical inquiries." We do not think, that Idealism leads to 
such dangerous conclusions, as are sometimes apprehended, 
since it implies no distrust in natural laws. The idealist, who 
believes matter to be only phenomenal, will conduct in exactly 
the same way, as the most thorough going materalist. The 
idealist will be just as cautious about cutting his finger, as the 
materialist will : for both will believe, that the pain is really 
felt, whatever they may think as to the finger or the knife be- 
ing real or only apparent. 

\Ve are unable to perceive the bearing of the writer's argu- 
ment, in proof of Idealism, or to allow the advantage, which 
he claims for his theory. All his arguments, it seems to us, go to 
prove merely the superiority of mind over matter. And all the 
advantage, which he claims for Idealism^ is owned by that com- 
mon spiritual philosophy, which subordinates matter to mind. 
We own there is much fine thought and good writing in this 
chapter, little as the sentiments agree with our Eclecticism. 
Take a specimen : — 

^It appears that motion, poetry, physical and intellectual science, and religion, 
all tend to affect our convictions of the reality of the external world. But I own 
there is something ungrateful in expanding too curiously the particulars of the gene- 
ral proposition, that aU culture tends to imbue us with idealism. I have no hostility 
to nature, but a child's love to it. I expand and live in the warm day like com and 
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melonsi Let us speak her fair. I do not wish to fling stones at my beautiful mo- 
ther, nor soil my gentle nest. I only wish to indicate the true poeitioD of natiae in 
re^rd to man, wherein to establisb man, all right education tends; as the gxooiid 
which to attain is the object of human life, that is, of man^s connexion with na- 
ture. Culture inverts the vulgar views of nature, and brings the mind to call tint 
apparent, vhich it uses to call real, and that real which it uses to call yisionaiy.— 
Children, it is true, believe in the external world* The belief that it appean 
only, is an after-thought, but with culture, this faith will as suiely arise on Uie 
mind as fiid the first." 

In the chapter on Spirit, the lessons, which Nature teaches, 
are summed up in a single one : — 

*^A1I the uses of nature admit of being summed in one, which yields the activi^ 
of man an infinite scope. Through all its kingdoms, to the suburbs and outskirts , 
of things, it is faithful to the cause whence it had its origin. It always speaks of i 
Spirit. It suggests the absolute. It is a peqpetual effect. It is a great shador tj 
pointing always to the sun behind us. ^ 

"The aspect of nature is devout. Like the figure of Jesus, she stands with bend- 
ed heady and hands folded upon the breast. "Hie happiest man is he who leans 
from nature the lesson of worship." 

There are some things in this book, which we do not unde^ 
stand. The Orphic sentences at the end, " which a certain 

E3et sang to the alithor," are especially dark to our misty vision, 
ut probably the fault lies in ourselves. We will not make 
fun even of such sayings, as the following, although we verily 
marvel at them : — 

'* Man is the dwarf of himself. Once he was permeated and cKsselyed by spi- 
rit. He filled nature with his overflowing currents. Out £ro;n him sprang the son 
and moon ; from man. the sun ; from woman, the moon. The laws of his mind, 
the periods of his actions cztemized themselves into day and night, into the year 
and the seasons.*' 

The many will call this book dreamy, and perhaps it is so- 
It may indeed naturally seem, that the author's mind is some- 
what onesided, that he has not mingled enough with common 
humanity, to avoid running into eccentricity, that he has been 
so careful to keep his own individuality, that he has confounded 
his idiosyncrasies, with universal truth. All this may be. 
But it is not for the vulgar many to call such a man a dreamer. 
If he does dream, the many are more deluded dreamers. His 
dreams are visions of the eternal realities of the spiritual world: 
their's are of the fleeting phantoms of earth. Indeed the real 
visionary is not to be found, in the mystic's cell, or the philoso- 
pher's study, but in the haunts of busy life. The sensualist is 
a wretched visionary : he sees but a part, and that but a mean 
part of the reality of things, and sees all in a false light. The 
man of ambition is a dreamer. Those men, who pride them- 
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is 

^' selves most on their practical turn of mind» are often far more 

^' visi<mary, than their more romantic neighbors, whom they are 

^ accustomed to deride. The veriest votary of Mammon, virho 

'^ makes himself an entire drudge to money getting, and boasts, 

' that while other men are chasing shadows, such shadows^ as 

beauty in nature and art, or truth in science or religion, he 

alone is grasping the substance; this man is constantly pursik-* 

> ing a phantom -^ he is chasing a joy, that nevej? comes to him : 

boak the toils of the present hour, he is ever looking forward to 

the future* and dreaming of some distant good, as the reward 

of his labors, and the enjoyment of his wealth. He dreams 

and toils, and heaps up his treasures, and formis visions of bliss, 

i which are never realised ; never finding the time, in which he 

may enjoy his wealth, he lives in a realm of illusion, until 

death, the stem teacher of reality, comes and touches him with 

his cold hand, and heaped treasures and fond visions at once 

disappear. 

- Not so with him, who puts his thoughts on things eternal. 
He sees the world as it really is. He looks on the temporal in 
the light of the Eternal. ^^ So he c(»nes to look on the world 
with new eyes." So he learns the high truths which nature 
teaches. Let us therefore hear the Orphic poet*^ saying : 

'' ' Build, therefore, your own world* As fast as you con- 
form your life to the pure idea in your mind, that will unfold 
its great proportions. A correspondent revolution in things 
will attend the influx of the spint. 

" * The sordor and filths of nature, the sun shall dry up, and 
wind exhale. As when the summer comes from the south, the 
snow-banks melt, and the fkce of the earth bec(Mnes green be- 
fore it, so shall the advancing i^rit create its ornaments along 
its path, and carry with it Sie beauty it visits, and the song 
which enchants it; it shall draw beautiful fajces, and warm 
hearts, and wise discourse, and heroic actsi around its way, 
until evil is no more seen. The kingdom of man over nature, 
which Cometh not with observation, — a dominion such as now 
is beyond his dream of God, — he shall enter without more 
wonder than the blind man feels who is gradually res^tored to 
perfect sight.*" 

Louisville. o. 
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394 Viaduct over the Little Conemaugkf Pa. 

Art. 7.— viaduct OVER THE LITTLE CONE- 
MAUGH, PENNSYLVANIA- 

Along the route of the Pennsylvama Canal, are'some scenes 
of unsurpassed beauty and grandeur. Two in particular, we 
think, wul one day be world-renowned, on account of their sin- 

gular beauty, dne of these is near the Juniata riTer, where 
lie stream is shut in by enormous hills — the other is where 
the Alleghany Portage Kail Road passes the Little Conemaugh, 
on a Viaduct, of a smgle arch of massive masonry, cme hun« 
dred feet in height, and eighty feet span. 

Were we ^ the first, who ever burst 

Into that silent" scene ; 
Not more amazed could we have gazed. 

Nor more delighted been. 
Giants, to make our road a march, 

Broke through that rocky wall, 
Then piled up this stupendous areh. 

To take us o'er the fall. 
Where, far below, the waters go. 

The mountain spur Jient round ; 
While lifted high in upper sky,. 

Great hills the landscape bound. 

Why beat the heart with sudden start ! 

Arose that joyful thrill 
From this lone work of human art. 

This work of thought and will ? 
Or was it nature's beauty wild, 

Which touched our feelings so ? 
These circling peaks with forests piled. 

This calm blue stream below ? 
Full oft we've been where we have seen 

The mighty dome and tower ; 
Spires, bpringing light to wondrous height ; 

And wandered many an hour. 
Through tangled woods, by far stretched seas. 

Where nature reigned alone , 
Mid mountain forms, more vast than t^ese. 
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On more imperial throne. 
Entranced and moved, as ne^er before, 

By forest gloom or ocean shore, 
StiU vale or crowded town ; 

What doth it touch within us then — 
The arch sublime, the stately crown 

Of this high mountain ^en ? 

Oh ! where Uie busy city rears 

Its spires, its towers, its dome ; 
MThere nought but plan and thought appears, 

T^e heart is not at home. 
And where the lonely traveller treads, 

Where nature wild and free. 
Its aimelss luxury dispreads, 

It tires the mind to see. 
We need the earnest hand of Art, 

And Nature's impulse dear. 
To fill at once both mind and heart. 

And such their union herC' J. f. c. 



Aet. 8.— THEODORE: 

OR, THE SCEPTIC'S PROGRESS TO BELIEF. 



TBAK8LATID PBOM Dl WSTTB, BT THB BDITOR. 



In the first volume of the Messenger, we inserted a transla- 
tion of the first part of Thbodobe9 a theological novel, by the 
celebrated De Wette. This translation was contained in the 
numbers from 7 to 13, inclusive. We then thought it advisa- 
ble to discontinue the translation for a time, in order to give 
more variety to our pa^es ; and perhaps wholhr, except the 
part already published should have excited sufficient interest 
in our readers, to make them desirous of hearing the remainder 
of Theodore's history. Having been informedf however, from 
various sources, that such is the case, we now resume the nar- 
hitive. 



IV 
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As many of our new subscribers are unacquainted with the 1 1 
contents of the preceding chapters^ we will give a short 111* 
sketch of the firstpart of the story, before we continue it \t 

The object of Theodore, is to show the progress of an earn- 
est, truth-loving mind, through error and confusion, to clea^ lk» 
ness and conviction. Theodore is destined by his mother to inc 
be a clergyman ; he studies with that design ; but pursuing his 
studies at a German University, where only an old-fashioned 
orthodoxy, and a new-fashioned rationalism are taught, his 
convictions follow the latter^ until his faith in Christianity, is 
almost wholly lost. He then gives up his profession, though 
reluctantly, and enters into political life, holding an office un- 
der government. His mother dies, and his sister marries his 
friend Landeck to whose sister Teresa, he his imself engaged. 
Landeck and Teresa are both people of the world, dazzling in 
their manners, polished, intelligent and friendly, but without 
any deep feeling of religion. Theodore, however, whose 
natural disposition and early education, inclines to faith and 
piety, is restless and dissatisfied. He longs to believe — he 
hungers and thrusts after some better convictioas, than he now 
has. And by degrees, his mind opens to the conception of a 
better faith, at once free and profound, intelligent and spiritual. 
His heart rejoices in new influences of truth, and at this point 
of his history, where he is yet uncertain, but full of hope, we 
again take up his story. 

BOOK II. — Chapter 4- 

About this time, Theodore accidentally met with an old col- 
lege friend, a preacher, with whom he had attended many theo- 
logical lectures, and had formed a slight acquaintance. Wal- 
ter, for such was his name, had hitherto enq^loyed himself as 
private tutor, and was now stationed in the capital as assistant 
preacher. He wondered at finding his old acquaintance here, 
espedally in these new circumstances, and listened with much 
interest, lo Theodore's account of the step he had taken, in 
giving up the profession of a theologian. ** I consider you fo^ 
tunate," said he at last, " at having had it in your power, to 
follow your convictions, and renounce the profession of a 
preacher. I would have done the same, had I been able so to 
do." 

Perhaps, replied Theodore, I should ^ now hesitate aboat 
taking such a step, which I think was too hasty. The doabts 
which then tormented me, have already partiy disappeared, 
and will perhaps be all removed in course of time. 
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I do not know precisely what your doubts were — but I 
have been myself much disturbed, by the contest between the 
rationalists andsupematuralists, and I am perplexed at finding 
my superiors here, much opposed to the rationalists. I am 
forced to conceal my convictions, in order not to give offence, 
and since I am opposed to disimulation, and view it as wrong, 
Uiis destroys my peace of mind. 

I am sorry to hear it, particularly as I consider that whole 
controversy^ an unimportant one. 

Walter was surprized at this, and asked for an explanation 
of this opinion. 

" Both parties, those who call themselves rationalists, as well 
as those who are entitled supernaturalists, appear to me to be 
apart from the religious basis, and to be confined in the letter 
and in notions. They look upon religion as doctrine and 
form, as dogma and statute, and not as living feeling. The 
rationalists wish to maintain the freedom of the human mind, 
(which is much to their credit,) and will recognize nothing as 
religious truth, which does not belong to the reason, or as they 
call it, natural religion. But this natural religion is nothing 
but a system of abstract notions, taken from one or more schools 
of philosophy, and thus they have given up again their freedom 
of thought, since they adopt, with a blind faith, the opinions, 
which have fallen like husks and shells, from another's Reason, 
instead of using their own living powers. Although they con- 
tend earnestly against a faith based on authority, they are ne- 
vertheless, though unconsciously, confined in a like faith them- 
selves. The only true freedom of mind, the only possible 
natural independence, is in originality of feeling and thought, 
and in active perception, and free anoption of what was oriffinal 
in the mind of others. Of all this, the so called rationalists, 
are wholly ignorant. But the supernaturalists, on the othfer 
hand, expressly renounce their own powers of mind, and swear 
a Mind allegiance to the misunderstood letter of the Bible, and 
cling to the external confessions of the church, which they 
adopt with a dead belief. In a few of the best among them, 
the religious feeling lies hidden beneath the letter. They 
fieel peiiiaps, that the church authority has an important and 
useful influence, upon the religious life, and therefore eontend 
for it, with a blind zeal. 

" In truth, refdied Walter, I have never considered the con- 
troversy in this light, but I remember I was once told, by a 
Kantian philosopher, that the rationalistic theologians, were 
very bad philosophers in general, and had never understood the 
spirit of Kant. He brought as a proof, that they had not 
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comprehended his doctrine of original evili and the Christian 
doctrine of natural depravity. Yet the main point of dispute, 
appears to be whether Christianity had a miraculous supernat- 
ural oripn, or in other words, is an immediate divine revelation. 

Yet both parties take a false 'view of the point of dispute, 
on account of that very narrowness and sullenness, of which 
I have spoken. The nationalists adhere to what they caD 
naturaly derived from a limited, empirical and sensual philoso- 
phy, and are ignorant that all nature, whether of the spirit- 
world or tl^e matter- world, depends on the supernatural, and 
is only its manifestation. They are not aware, that every 
thing original and immediate in the soul, pours up from a hid- 
den secret fountain. Having themselves onl^ learnt by rote, 
and at second hand, they think that in Christ is nothing origin- 
al and new, but only a new combination of old ideas. Tiam 
too they cannot conceive, that in material nature, hidden pow- 
ers are working, which connect together, in a secret manner, 
mind and body, and defy the explanations of science. And 
on the other side, the supematuralists understand as little of 
freedom and originality of spirit. Having themselves received 
every thing by tradition, they imagine that revelation was pour- 
ed into Christ and his apostles, as through a tuimeL Being 
passive and lifeless themselves, they consider the spiritual con- 
dition of inspired men, as likewise a passive and lifeless one. 
Though always having in their mouth, the phrase supernatural, 
they can conceive of miracles only in a natural material man- 
ner. They think that the laws of nature were interrupted for 
a moment, by miracles, and its machine put in a little different 
position. As much as thev prize faith, they cannot believe ex- 
cept they see ; and if they had lived in the time of Christ, they 
would have seen no miracles at all, because, like the Pharisees 
they would have been looking for signs from Heaven. 

But still the question recurs, whether the miraculous ac- 
counts, visions and revelations, of which the Bible speaks, are 
to be taken as real. 

That is a mere question of history, which must be decided 
by criticism. If the books in which these stories are told, are 
genuine, and their writers worthy of credit, then we shall re- 
ceive their accounts as matters of fact. 

You believe them then to be possible ? 

It seems to me, that the miracles of a ret^e/o^ton, that is, if 
an original free beginning of a moral and religious movemrat, 
cannot well be imagined without any extraordinary accom- 
panying circumstances. One undeniable miracle makes us 
willing to receive other miracles also. 
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Walter looked with surprise at his friend, and acknowledged 
tie did not understanding him. 

Be not afraid of my making common cadse with those cre- 
dulous admirers of the merely marvellous. Before my criti- 
cisniy much of the miraculous part of the Gospel history 
would disappear, yet I believe in general, that the lofty extra- 
ordinary spirit, made itself known by extraordinary works. 
Ajid then Theodore admitted, that he considered many of the 
these accounts of miracles, as merely mythic or traditional. 

Then you yet stand on the side of the rationalists, and op- 
pose the supematuralists in their blind admission of miracles. 

I believe that I take the middle ground between the two, 
since I believe indeed in miracles, but will receive no particu- 
lar fact, without the application of criticism. 

It seems to me, that you have not then made any great ap- 
proach to the fiedth of the church. Neither could you yet, 
iMrith a perfectly free conscience, assume the office of a preach- 
er, since you do not believe in the wonders which the great 
mass of Christians receives. 

Theodore was indeed unable to reply to this, and the con- 
versation was for the present, broken off. 

Chapter vi.* 

At this time, Theodore received a letter from Schonbeck, 
from his old friend John, who as we remember, was stationed 
there as assistant preacher. It was the first letter of any 
length which he hsul written, and as it made a deep impres- 
sion upon Theodore, we will communicate it to the reader : 

** Though circumstances and conviction have separated us, 
-dear Theodore, yet my heart is still with you, and I hope you 
have not wholly forgotten me, in your richer and more dazzling 
sphere of life. Indeed I think more frequently of you, than I 
^re expect that you can remember me, for I live in your old 
home, in the vicinity of your loved groves, in the place which 
'was originally designed for you, and in which I am only your 
representative,. On ! how willingly would I give way to you, 
if so you could become a partaker of the quiet, secure and 
Uessed work, in which I feel myself so happy. I still mourn, 
though with submissive heart, that you have forsaken the path 
prescribed by your mother, and have plunged into the tumult 

* Chap, y . upon the effect of opera music, though veiy interesting and instruc- 
tive, yet being apart from our special object, is omitted. 
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of the great world. And the longer I exercise my office, the 
moVe I perceive that the doubts which disturbed your mind, 
did not concern the essentials of our truth, or the doctrine 
which the servant of the Lord is commissioned to announce. 

" You believe as well as I, in the truth and the saving pow- 
er of the gospel, in the incomparable es^cellence of Him, whom 
we recognize as our master, teacher and guide. And with this 
faith, if it is only deep and living, one may lead the minds of 
men, to that which belongs to their peace. In instructing the 
people, we have no occasion to speak of the contest about 
reason and revelation. How could I, speaking to the people, 
deprecate reason, when in the next moment, I must make use 
of it, in order to produce a conviction of the truths of the gos- 
pel, and make application of it to the relations of life. I coukl 
not even attack it without using it. The people know nothing 
of this distinction, and wish to lu]iow nothing of it ; tbey wish 
for the truth, whether revealed supematurally or naturally. 
They only hold to this, that it comes from God, and is in the 
Holy Scripture. And who will or can deny this? Have you 
ever doubted this yourself? 

The same thing holds good, with respect to historical doubts. 
We cannot in the Pulpit enter into any ^critical investigations 
of the miracles of gospel stoiy, but only take from them what 
shall serve for edification. To know and believe that Jesus 
worked this or that extraordinary deed, helps not our devotion, 
while it excites only astonishment or wonder. * * I find 
that the miracles are seldom or never brought forward in the 
Bible, as mere miracles, that is, as objects of astonishment, and 
that we are almost always directed to a higher spiritual vmiSt 
cance in them. So much is certain, that if one speaks of the 
miracles to the people, he must make a spiritual appboatioii of 
them. Not long since, I preached upon the miracfo of feeding 
the 5000. But I could not keep to the mere fact of the Sa- 
vior's having, in a supernatural way, increased their supply of 
provisions, (which indeed is not expressly stated,) because there 
was nothing in this view, edifying for the soul. But I sought 
to make clear the spirit and sentiments, which Jesus displayed 
in this action, and thus to excite and elevate my heayeis.— 
And does not this soul and sentiment remain always the same, 
think as we will^bout the connexion of miracles with Natuwt 

Wherefore now, dear friend, have you permitted yaoradf 
to he terrified by such doubts, from a profession which has in it 
so much that is consoling and satisfactory ? I know not why 
I ask this question, since I myself have justified this conclu- 
sion, and confirmed you in it. But at that time I had Bot en- 
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joyed the happiness of exercising my office as pastor, and my 
ever living love for you, makes me wish that you could enjoy 
the same. Pardon me, if I disquiet you with images which 
lie so far from*the sphere of your present circle; but in whose 
bosom^ rather than yours, should I pour out my still and in- 
ward joy? I am very happy in my situation and my duties. 

During the whole week, I retain the stimulus received^^from 
my preaching on Sunday, and I perceive in many of my hearers 
traces of a like emotion. The spiritual communion, or if I 
may call it so, the spiritual relationship, between myself and my 
hearers, is constantly becoming more firmly based. What I 
feel in my heart, and speak from my heart, finds its way into 
hearts of like sentiments, even though expressed without art 
or any rhetorical grace. My hearers have known me ifrom 
my youth up, a part of them were my school-fellows, with 
whom I enjoyed my eariiest instruction. They all know that 
I mean well, that I speak from my heart, and desire only their 

fjood — is it strange that they believe me, understand me, and 
eel with me ? Certainly no labours can be more sure and 
blessed than mine. 

Even though all the good seed which I scatter^ does not ap- 
pear to sprout or bear fruit; even though indifference, sensu- 
ality, and habit often choke or kill the young shoot; I can yet 
console myself with the thought, that we au have to contend 
-lirith imperfections, and that the good purposes which we 
form, do not always result in action. I yet can feel and see 
in my church a spiritusil inner life. And what is mora eleva- 
ting and refreshing, than to feel the breath of a eood spirit, 
which works and acts around us, and is excited and nourished 
by ourselves! We feel ourselves greater, moire expanded, 
more elevated, and mingle with the great stream of life, which 
going forth from Christ, flows through his church. Never be- 
fore, have I felt so deeply the truth of the saying of the Lord: 
** Where two or three are collected together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them." I feel that I do not belong to 
myself, that I am the servant of Christ, a limb in his living 
body, a vessel of his spirit. 

The completion of my happiness is, that I have formed a 
union for life, with a sweet pious girl — Anna Werner. You 
know her as the daughter of that worthy pastor in the neigh- 
borhood. I lately assisted him, and preached about the house- 
hold life of Christians, as it mirrored the communion of the 
Christian church. I spoke of the spirit of love and self denial 
which should find in it a sanctuary. I spoke with interest and 
emotion, for I thought of the domestic life in the family of your 
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mother, to whose careful instruction and tender care, I owe ail 
that I am, and this remembrance softened and wanned me.— 
After the sermon I met Anna in the garden. She let me per- 
ceive the interest with which she had listened to the discouise, 
and i^ile conversing about it, she exposed to view, the depths 
of her lovely nature. At last said she, with tears — It has al- 
ways been my effort to fulfill a daughter's part toward my 
sick parent, with love and self denial, as your sermon described 
it ; but alas ! not always have I performed it with that cheerful 
patience, which is the sign of a true self denial. Pray for me 
that I may succeed better in this duty. This self distrust and 
this desire, answered I, is the witness to your truth ; what more 
can we do, than to will the good ? To fulfill it, is often not 
granted to us. But I will surely pray for you, for my heart 
only wills the same as this fair heart. Our eyes met, and I felt 
penetrated by her timid look. O, said I, taking her hand, could 
I only live for you and work with you, as I shall pray for you 
— could I live in that same spirit, which you have so deeply 
felt and thus far acted ! She started and blushed, and knew 
not what to answer. I am called, said she, and hastened 
away. But in the evening, before I departed, I had an answer 
from her, which left me not without hope, and some weeks 
later, we were afiianced. 

My love for Anna is only a shoot of the Christian feeline of 

f)iety, with which my whole life is filled and actuated. As I 
ove my church, and bum for it with zeal and inspiration — so 
I love my Anna, in whom I find both an object and a helper 
of my love. She will love me and help my labors, strengthen 
and cheer me, and by my side, she will find a fit sphere of ac- 
tion, as friend of the female part of my church. According to 
the Christian view, marriage is a type of Christ's marriage 
with his church, and the relation of a pastor to his flock, may 
be likened to a marriage. With (Jod's aid, I will try to ap- 
proach the model, and do thou, friend, implore for me the di- 
vine blessing. My bride greets you, and I heartily greet your 
sister and family. The old pastor sends his blessing. — Fare- 
well ! Your 

John. 

Chapter vii. 

Theodore experienced a painful feeling while reading this 
letter. The lively remembrance of his early loved friend, ol 
his parental home, of his departed mother, of his vanished 
youth, of the fair dream of a noble profession yet unfulfilled— 
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all at once came over him ; but chiefly did the thought haiass 
him that by the change of his profession he had relinquished a 
mode of life for whi(£ nothing could compensate him. Spirit- 
ual action, spiritual communion! cried he; truly that alone 
mak es life a true life, but where can I find it in this empty life 
(^ forms and appearance? Does any thing here come from the 
power of the soul, of love, of inspiration ? If our rulers chose, 
it .might be so — but the inferior officials are like slaves chained 
to a galley oar. It is prudence which every where bears sway 
and repressing all enthusiasm, takes its place and works in its 
stead. The holy spark cannot break forth freely into a cheer- 
ing flame — it is surrounded and restrained by a thousand bar- 
riers, and guarded as though they feared destruction from it, 
not life or plastic power. O happy friend, who can work im- 
mediately from spirit to spirit, from heart to heart, who need 
not stain thyself with the ignoble toils of earthly prudence, 
who art an instrument in the spiritual creation of God, which 
rushes free from the spirit as a stream from its fountain, and 
pours itself freshly into Life and Day ! 

Theodore had promised his Teresa to come and read some- 
thing with her this evening. His heart was reluctant, for he 
clearly felt that he could not share with her the impression 
which his friend's letter had made upon him, since she had no 
interest for such subjects, and might beside discover something 
in the letter dangerous to her happiness. Yet when he found 
his sister Frederica with Teresa he could not resist the impulse 
to read the letter to her ; and he moreover thought that taith- 
fulness to his love demanded that he should not conceal from 
her any thing which deeply moved him. Frederica seemed 
deeply touched by the letter — she said very little about it, and 
soon left the room. When she had gone, the two lovers re- 
mained some minutes silent, till Teresa interrupted it by the 
question — "Now what shall we read with one another?" 

" Have you nothing to say to me about my friend's letter?** 

" It pleases me that your friend is so happy and so much in 
earnest in his profession." 

" How coldly you speak, dear friend." 

" I do not know your friend, and cannot therefore take the 
warm interest in him which you do," 

" But do you not think what he says about his blessed work 
to be true?" 

" He is well satisfied with it, and satisfaction is a great bles- 
sing, or rather the essence of all blessings." 

Theodore could not succeed in brinmng her to the point he 
had in his mind. Therefore he at last broke out abruptly — "I 
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envy my friend his profession for which he feels such and so 
just an enthusiasm. There is only one such profession — all 
others are merely mechanical ! " 

Teresa was hurt by this speech, and indeed it was unkind of 
Theodore so to express himself, since so much regretful longing 
toward the profession he had relinquished might betray a faith- 
lessness in his affection to her, for whom he had in part relin- 
quished it. This he felt the moment he had spoken. But 
Teresa had too much tact and breeding not to suppress her 
feelings, and said with apparent indifference : 

f • The calling of a Preacher, flatters the inclination which 
men, particularly scholars, have to speak, to teach, to bring 
their science to bear. We know how easily they flatter them- 
selves with the thought that they effect a great deal by their 
lectures, that they make the world wiser and better. They 
speak with such warmth that they easily fancy that others 
share it with them, which however is not always the case. — 
Your work, my dear, is an active one ; and action is calmer and 
more tedious, though it needs no less of an tamest zeal. The 
action never wholly corresponds to the idea through which it 
was undertaken; and an executed purpose never delights as 
much as the first plan. But do you therefore believe that an 
active profession is less honorable or useful?" By this acute 
reply Theodore was somewhat embarrassed. He collected 
himself and replied: 

" Of course I would not depreciate an active occupation. — 
Action preserves and completes every thing, and heroes and 
regents are the great benefactors of humanity — But ** 

** Answer this one question," interrupted Teresa ; " how hap- 
pejis it that among scholars and preachers, we so seldom meet 
with highly accomplished, perfectly developed men, free from 
all awkwardness of manner or defect of character? Especial- 
ly have preachers always seemed to me disagreeable, dogmati- 
cal, tasteless ; without feeling for life, without true gentility, 
without real soul, with more or less hypocrisy." 

"Want of tact, imperfect culture," replied Theodore, "are 
faults naturally connected with this still, quiet calling." 

" I would excuse these defects then. But hypocrisy is to me 
hateful as death. The man who would be my teacher must 
inspire me with a true respect." 

" The spiritual calling is no doubt too lofty a sphere for many 
to be found suited for it ; therefore the inward emptiness is con- 
cealed under a false appearance, and learning and practice must 
supply th^ absence of soul and power." 

*^ Is it not always so? The commonplace and trivial are 
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found every where, but they do not offend me thus,- when they 
are modest and silent and effect no prominence and influence. 
With the world's people we can live more easily ; they have 
learnt to adapt themselves and give way, and tire us not with 
the foolish effort to govern and teach the world with their 
empty brains." 

Theodore could not continue this conversation, it made him 
sad, and yet he could not be angry with his love, who soon 
gave the conversation a happier turn. She practised all her 
graceful accomplishments to please him, she sang, told anec- 
dotes and danced. He left her, charmed with her gr?ice and 
loveliness, yet the impression made by John's letter was not 
dissipated, and he felt in himself a secret struggle. 



TO BB CONTINUED. 



Art. 9 — explosion OP STEAMER FLORA. 

Reading the many accounts of fatal accidents by sta^es^ 
steam-boats, and rail-roads, we are apt to utter an unsparing^ 
anathema against the whole catalogue of modenj facilities for 
travel, and wish for the return of those good old days, when a 
journey of an hundred miles was a formidable expedition, and 
when, as the old song hath it, " the only steam came from the 
kettle."' But it is probably true, that the increase of accidents 
in the travelling world is not so much to be attributed to the 
new modep of conveyance by steam and rail-roads, as to the 
great increase of travel. The accidents are not so numerous 
indeed, as the great increase of travel would lead us to expect. 
Still, however, we have great reason to complain, for the num- 
ber ought to bear a far less proportion to the amount of travel, 
accordmg, as the modes of conveyance are improved. Now 
that science has taken the traveller into her hands, we ought 
to be far more safe and secure, than when nature was not under 
her control, and winds and waves, hills and valleys, had their 
natural dominion. 

The sad instances of bodily injury and loss of life, which 
every week's journal tells us of, are therefore to be regarded 
with the greater indignation, because they chieflv result from 
carelessness in the employment of means of travel, which have 
been invented by exact science, and so constructed by in^ni- 
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ous mechanic art, that the whole system may have ahnoBt t 
mathematical certainty of safe operation — and indeed wodd 
have such certainty , if the managers were as careful, as the in- 
ventors were wise. 

How can people be so indifierent to human Hfe, as to dumber 
over the lamentable accounts of sufiering and death, which 
have lately occurred among travellers? Uow can our legisla- 
tors be so torpid? When we can trace the casualties imnost 
always to the carelessness of engineers and stage drivers, ought 
not the community to be as much roused to indignation and 
action, as if so many wilful murders had been committed in 
our land? Think of the accident, if accident it can be called, 
on the Pennsylvania rail-road — think of that on the Boston 
and Providence rail-road — think of the loss of the steamer 
Royal Tar — think of the horrors, that the waters of the Ohio 
have witnessed within the last few months — the explosion of 
the Commerce, the Motto, &c., and last and saddest of all, the 
Flora, and judge if something ought not to be done by legisla- 
tive enactment to prevent such wanton trifling with human life. 

We had a description of the distressing scene on board the 
steamer Flora, frcHn an eye witness and snarer of the peril. — 
We will try to give it as nearly as possible, as we heard it: - 

^' It was before day-light in the morning, that the accident 
happened. I got out of my berth earlier than usual, and had 
gone into the &>cial Hall and was sitting there with a fellow 
passenger. (The Social Hall is in front of the Cabin — a 
small room parted off and connected by a door with the cabin, 
and which over the place, where the boiler terminates and the 
steam pipe is joined to the boiler.) I was startled by a noise 
as if of some explosion and of rushing steam, beneath the floor. 
I immediately caught a glimpse of the steam rushing through 
the planks beneath me, and I ran with all speed through the 
cabin, out of the stem door. I wonder how I was able to es- 
cape, especially, as the steam came on me with such force, as 
to wet my coat behind and to move my hat. I had not time 
to congratulate myself on my own escape, before the fearful 
shrieks of the passengers from within the cabin drove away 
all thoughts but pity and a desire to relieve the distressed. I 
^ saw many break through the windows of their berths and 
* jump on to the deck and neard their groans at the fearful wounds 
received from the broken glass. The steam meanwhile was 
rushing like a mighty whirlwind through the cabin — with such 
force, that those who were within could not open the door and 
escape, and were obliged to escape through the broken window 
sashes. Col. Kinnard (member of ^.Congress from Indiana) 
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lanupto the door near which I was standing, and begged for 
metcy. The skin was scalded from his hands and feet, and he 
ooakl not open the door. I endeavored to assist him in getting 
through the window sash, and succeeded finally in spite of the 
torrent of fluid fire, that was rushing through the aperture. 

"The boilers were soon exhausted of their contents, and the 
steam poured from them became cool or condensed, and we 
were able to learn the extent of the disaster and its cause. 

**I never saw, nor imagined such a scene as was then presen- 
ted. The wounded were gathered together and all was done 
for them, that could be done. Their pains were very much 
alieviated by the free application which we made of the ardent 
spirits on board to the scalded parts. We were rejoiced to 
learn from the physicians, when we arrived at Cincinnati, that 
no better treatment could have been administered, even had 
we been in the city, with every aid around us. From some 
of the sufferers, the skin was scalded from a great part of the 
body — from others, only from the extremities. It was found 
that the parts covered by flannel, although only by a single 
thickness, were not injured. My fellow-passenger, who was 
with me, in the Social Hall, when the accident happened was 
scalded only on the end of his nose. He had jumped into a 
berth and covered himself up with the clothes and thus saved 
himself with only this trifling injury. 

"Two died before reaching Cincinnati, from which we were 
about thirty miles distant, when the disaster occurred. One 
of these was a cabin boy, and the other Mr. Mirick, of Charles- 
ton, Mass. Mr. M's berth was in the Captain*s state-room, 
which opens into the Social Hall. When he heard the explo- 
sion, he immediately jumped from his berth and opened the 
door to see what was the matter. He of course found himself 
enveloped in the hot steam and became bewildered with agony, 
so that all presence of mind was gone. When found, he was 
outside the cabin door standing close up in a comer, piteously 
shrieking with pain. He was terribly scalded internally, and 
the skin was entirely removed from his body. He lived but a 
few hours, during which he had time to give directions con- 
cerning his money and property, and to receive the Christian 
offices of Rev. Dr. Ely, of Marion College, who seems indeed 
to have been an angel of mercy during the whole scene. 

" Dr. Ely was the most active person in relieving the distress. 
He worked- six hours incessantly, ministering to the sufferers, 
both as clergyman and physician. He stripped his coat off, 
and shewed that he could be a real workingman. We were 
all deeply touched by his truly Christian conduct. And we 
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felt that a new moral argument had been presented to our 
minds, for the Divine Truth of a Rel^on, which could so 
stimulate its disciples to deeds of charity. When he perfonn* 
ed the funeral service, over the body of Mirick, there was not 
one of the crowd, who did not seem moved by his words. 
We deeply felt how unexpected and severe a rebuke had been 
given to the sneers, with which some of our passengers had 
spoken of Christianity and its ministers, the evening before." 

So much for the account from the passenger's lips. Two, 
if not more, have died at Cincinnati, since arriving — one of 
whom was Col. Kinnard. Thus have more lives been sacri- 
ficed, to culpable negligence, and many persons have bfeen most 
horribly mangled. Indeed there were very few who escaped 
without some injury. 

We say, that the accident was attributable to culpable neg- 
ligence, not indeed in the Engineer, but in those, who arranged 
the boilers, and those who had the inspection of the boat. The 
accident did not come from the bursting of the boilers, but from 
the breaking of the steam connecting pipes, in consequence of 
ihe settling down of the boilers, on account of the insufficiency 
of the props beneath. There is good reason to believe that the 
Captain was aware of the insufficiency of the props, and 
though not in the boat at the time, immediately on hearing of 
the disaster, referred it to the right cause, without being told. 
We ^sert this not on our own authority, but on that of a pas- 
senger. 

We conclude our notice by giving a piece of advice, and 
asking a question. 

This disaster shows, that the safest course of action, for 
steam boat travellers, when they apprehend an explosion, is 
fo lie still in their berths, and cover themselves with their 
clothes. They who were covered, were uninjured by the hot 
steam, and those who were partially covered, were injured 
only in the parts exposed naked. It is remarkable that those>- 
who remained on the floor, were uninjured. One man, Who 
had a wooden leg and was unable to rise amid the tumult, was 
unhurt. And also another person, who crept away on his 
hands and knees. The reason is obvious. The st^am and 
rarified hot air, rose to the upper part of the cabin. 

Cannot something be done, to prevent the recurrence of such 
accidents? Ought there not to be a regular Inspector of 
steamboats? If we have an Inspector of Hops and Pearl ashes, 
and Beef and Pork, why not one for those vehicles in which 
human lives are exposed ? Why not bind the Captains and 
Engineers, by heavy bonds, to be attentive to their duties? — 
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Why not, finally, punish, as criminals, those who wilfully en- 
danger or destroy the lives entrusted to their care ? Ought 
not our law-makers to think of these things? To whose turn 
it may next come to be blownup, who can tell ? 

Louisville. o. 



Art. 10. — description OF ALTON, &c.- 

Alton, December, 1836. 

Dear Sir: — In a former letter, I gave you some accx>unt of 
my mission in Western Pennsylvania, and I will continue my 
experience up to the present moment. Most of it may be too 
familiar to many of your Western readers, to be interesting, 
but it may be acceptable to some of our Eastern friends. I 
shall skip over my trip from Northumberland to Pittsburg, as 
the description of what particularly strikes me is already bet- 
ter done, by another correspondent. I had intended to have 
given a page or two to several things, which ought to interest 
a traveller, but I opened on board the boat, to a No. of the 
Messenger, I had not seen, and found 1 was pleasantly antici- 
pated. The banks of the Juniata, — the famous tunnel, — the 
inclined plains ascending and descending, were all described, 
not only in as plain prose as the most plain seeing man could 
desire, but with some beautiful sketches of things, as they 
struck the mind of the writer, without any of that exaggera- 
tion, which is so often thought essential to poetry, but which 
unfortunately, is such a stretch of the poetical license, that 
the places described, are never afterwards recognized by the 
most careful observer. 

I was rather agreeably disappointed in Pittsburg, after the 
melancholy descriptions I had had of it. I would certainly 
not advise any one to visit this forge of Vulcan, who has the 
dyspepsia, or who is hypochondriacal, or out of health, for it 
does not at first look very prepossessing to any one, and to such 
persons, must look black as a thunder-cloud. It requires a 
very strong Sun to give it any thing like a cheerful appear- 
ance in the winter, when the fires are going, and even then,, 
if the smoke is thick, and there is much wind, it is enveloped 
in a kind of lurid light, which a dyspeptic imagination com- 
bined with a troublesome conscience, might readily convert 

37 . 
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into something very Satanic. Every one at tin^s, when the 
weather is gloomy, and his spirits are low, must feel the de- 
pressing eftect of the thick atmosphere around him. Iwas 
walking on the evening of a dismal day, in the high ground 
by the Cathedral, which overlooks a great part of the city, and 
was forcibly reminded of some pictures I have seen, (bating 
the " devouring fire" and the terrific and panic struck multi- 
tude) of "The fall of Kiniveh." Not a Ught had as yet ap- 
peared in a single dwelling. I could discern here and there 
rolling clouds of smoke, amj distinguish the outline of the 
buildings, and every large object. The indistinct murmurs of 
the multitude returning from their business, came upon the ear 
with rather a dismal sound, and " the blackness of darkness" 
was fast settling upon the city. If this seems an extravagant 
fancy, I must ask you to think of the man I have somewhere 
read of, who imagined that he never moved, but some one 
was behind him. A friend tried to laugh him out of it, but 
said he, with a sigh, — " We can't held our fancies." 

Many of us can say with Cowper, as he sat on a winter's 
evening, looking into the fire: 

" Me oft has Fancy ludicrous and wil^, 
Sooth'd with a vaking dream of houses, tow'rs^^ 
Trees, churches and strange visages, express'd 
In the red cinders, while with peering eye 
I gaz'd, myself creating what I aawy 

You soon however, forget the gloomy looking appearance 
of the city, in its real cheerfulness. It is full of life. The 
sound of the hammer, and the roar of steam, mingle with the 
voices of a stirring population, and every thing indicates that 

i^ou are in the midst of a most enterprising community. The 
adies do not seem to fear the smoke or the smut, for I saw 
white feathers and other delicate paraphernalia of female attire, 
courageously worn. 

One part of the city is literally crowded with manufactures 
and machine shops, which I travelled over with immense fa- 
tigue, wondering at the labor-saving ingenuity of man. I had 
seen glass works before, but never such a great and exquisite 
variety. Here you may see every species of glass ware, from 
the plainest to the costliest, blown and cut, beautifully ar- 
ranged in exhibition rooms for the stranger, or you may wit- 
ness the whole manufacture from beginning to end, and it is 
astonishing to see how, in a few moments, a shapeless mass is 
transformed into beautiful pitchers, decanters, <fec. Almost 
every thing was made by steam power, from crackers and 
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water pails, up to steam-engines themselves. Indeed their 
seems no end to the variety of Machinery, which works like 
living creatures. I could scarcely help thinking, that if things 
went on at this rate, there was some danger that spirit wotud 
stand still, and matter do every thing. 

Near the manufactories is the steam boat landing, and here 
you begin to have a hint of the greatness of the West. To a 
stranger in the afternoon, it presents a scene more spirit-stir- 
ring, than any sight-seeing which the city affords. Life at the 
East is tame in comparison. Here are sometimes congrega- 
ted, fifty or sixty steam boats of all sizes, either disgorging their 
burdens, or else taking in costly cargoes for the Western cities. 
The shore is crowded with men and things, with bales and 
boxes, clerks writing, as if for life, upon cask heads, porters 
and passengers in a desperate hurry, and this with the whiz- 
zing of steam getting up, or steam letting off, is enough to de- 
range a man's wits, or put his blood into quicker circulation. 
The boats appear generally to be less solidly made, and per- 
fectly finished, than the Eastern and Southern boats, (though 
of course, there are exceptions ; some of the *New Orleans 
boats, being indeed " floating palaces.") It is understood, that 
thev will run but a few vears, and mean while do a hand- 
some business for their owners. Thev are loaded down most 

■r 

fearfully, and in the afternoon, the usual time for starting, — 
(All the boats, by the way, placard a particular hour, but there 
is often an hiatus valde deflendus, between the fixed and real 
time, and at such seasons a veracious Captain or Clerk, is a 
rara avis^) it is amusing to see the competition for passengers. 
"I will you take for $15," and "I for 12," and "I for 10," is bawl- 
ed out to some dubious candidate for Cincinnati or elsewhere, 
who is " guessing" he can save a few dollars ; and away they 
start, one after the other, crowded with goods and life, and for 
a long time you hear the hard " breath of their nostrils" as if 
sensible of their burden. 

I arrived in P. too late to preach. Mr. B with whom I 

dined, and who for many years has been the unswerving friend 
of our cause in that city, regretted exceedingly that brother 
M. had left them whom they had expected would return and 
who had gathered, while he was there, very respectable audi- 
ences. This field of labor thongh discouraging now, from 
repeated disappointments, still holds out many inducements to 
effort. In Pittsburg, there is no essential difficulty but those 
prejudice?, which exist every where against us in distant places, 
and the want of interest consequent upon repeatedly being 
obliged to close the church. Mr. B. spoke well of the services 
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of all who had come there from our section of country, but 
the great trouble seemed to be an unwillingness to stay, from 
dislike to Pittsburgh itself. 

I left the city where I had passed several days very pleas- 
antly, for the Far West. As the river was quite low, I was 
obliged to take a comparatively small boat, and as it rained 
part of the time, and the boat crowded, the passage was any 
thing but agreeable. The Ohio is certainly a beautiful river 
and worthy of its parentage, but I think strangers at first have 
a sense of disappointment. The width from shore to shore is 
seldom over half a mile, and the scenery is dull and mono- 
tinous. You are too low to see hardly more of the country, 
than if travelling on some of the Eastern rail-roads, through 
a narrow channel, between walls of earth and stone. It was 
described to me as a very different thing in the early part of 
the summer, when its waters are clear, with a fine emerald 
green margin on both sides, the mountains covered with fresh 
and thick shrubbery, and the willows dipping their tall branches 
into the water, and forming a graceful canopy for the boats to 
pass under. The Mississippi too, whose greatest breadth is 
not more than a mile, does not at first impress you with that 
grandeur which the imagination ascribes to " The Father of 
Waters." It is not till you think of its vast extent, and the 
noble rivers of which it is the source — that it claims as its 
own, two thirds of our immense territory, and that too the 
very best portion, that you realize its greatness. I very fool- 
ishly, perhaps, expected to see a very magnificent old gentle- 
man, whose very countenance would almost make you tremble 
with its awful majesty. I looked for a grandeur correspond- 
ing to the length and breadth of his rich domains, for hoary 
oaks, lifting themselves almost out of sight, and standing 
around him with the imposing stillness of a veteran body- 
guard. My feelings were not much sublimated, by hearing a 
friend who before had hardly been out of sight of his native 
village exclaim, " Why our river at home, is wider than this, 
and a thousand times clearer." He had probably expected to 
be treated to a sort of Atlantic Ocean, and his ideas of the sub- 
limity of the Mississippi, were limited to the reach of his 
virion. But when you think what a noble family he has raised 
about him, what a wide empire he reigns over with its inex- 
haustible riches, what noble cities he has founded, and that 
people of every kindred and tongue seek to live under his do- 
minion, you feel that he is indeed a Mighty Monarch whose 
bloodless fame is worth more than that of the purpled^crea- 
tures, who wear the title of royalty, and whom accident has 
placed upon a throne. 
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I stopped in the beautiful cities of Cincinnati and Louisville 
but a few hours, and of course have no particulars to give. I 
arrived at Cincinnati, Sunday moraing, when the first bell was 
ringing for church, and had just time, as my passage was en- 
gaged through to Louisville, to run up to the Unitarian church 
where I found the sexton, and offered to suj)ply the pulpit if 
my services were needed, intending to have stopped a few 
days if the pulpit had been unsupplied. I found however that 
Mr. Osgood had arrived the day before from Louisville, and 
was supplying the pulpits in both cities. Some body must be 
under great obligations to this gentleman not only for over- 
looking the not trifling distance of one hundred and fifty miles 
which he has repeatedly travelled to preach alternately to two 
parishes, but also foi editing, and editing finely too, several 
numbers of the Messenger, and writing nearly all the articles 
himself. 

I preached two Sundays in St. Louis while Mr. Eliot went 
to Peoria, and was glad to see that he had gathered in so short 
a time an excellent society, which was on the increase, and 
that a beautiful brick church was fast going up in a central part 
of the city, which will be dedicated next summer or fall. Too- 
much praise cannot be given to Mr. E. for the great exertions 
and sacrifices he has made to build up the cause in this region. 
He is held in high estimation by his society. The last time he 
administered the Lord's Supper, there were about thirty com- 
municants. 

I have been in Alton several weeks, but have preached two 
Sundays, and it was with the greatest difficulty that this was 
accomplished, not because we had not warm friends here, but 
the place was excessively crowded, and we could obtain no 
room to preach in. The first evening I arrived it was quite 
late, and the Hotels not only full, but crammed. I had a mat- 
trass on the floor with fourteen others in the same room, who 
were similarly accommodated, a proof at once of western emi- 
gration, and the prosperity of the place. The first Sunday I 
was obliged to omit preaching, and after seeking a room in 
vain through the week, and being denied by one sect their 
room for the afternoon, when they would not occupy it, I of- 
fered to preach in the open air, but fortunately for my lungs, 
through the kindness of a mercantile firm, who were building- 
a new store, we were offered the second story which was half 
finished. We accepted the offer, and placing a table upon 
some candle boxes for a pulpit, and rough boards upon a sim- 
ilar foundation for seats, we managed matters very well, and 
notwithstanding the location was bad, we were gratified with 
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seeing, three out of th^ four times we had service there, an au- 
dience of from seventy to an hundred persons. Since then, 
we have had to suspend services, but shall soon have a good 
room. No funds have as yet been raised, but the Society was 
organized a few evenings ago, under the name of " The first 
Unitarian Society of Alton." Officers were appointed, and 
other necessary arrangements made, and if no disaster happens 
we may look for fair success. A few years ago the only house 
of worship was a little log cabin, which would hold, with 
squeezing, fifteen or twenty people, though so 1 irge an audi- 
ence as that was not to be had. It is now a shell, surrounded 
by substantial dwellings, and improvements in their incipient 
state. Merciless innovation, has sapped its foundations, and 
it stands in "extreme extremities." In Lower Alton alone 
there are besides ourselves an Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Me- 
thodist, and Baptist Society, — three commodious and hand- 
some houses of worship, besides a large and beautiful one of 
stone nearly finished for the Baptists. The Episcopalians will 
build in the spring, and 'we hopcj the Unitarians. The Catho- 
lics will probably soon build a church in Mid die town, between 
this and Upper Alton. Middletown has already several fine 
houses of stone and wood, and is rapidly improving. It is 
matter of rejoicing, that the Catholics mean to build, for there 
is a considerable number of them here, and more are very 
much wanted as day-laborers. Matured Catholics, we can 
scarcely hope to convert, and even if their religion does not 
exercise the most complete moral influence on them, it at least 
exercises a partial one, and we had better have good Catholics, 
than bad Protestants. Upper Alton is situated in a beautiful 
plaiij, some distance from the river, is reported to be much more 
healtliy than this place, and will be in a few years a very hand- 
some town. Many of the dwellings are handsome, and one 
nearly finished is as princely a mansion, as you can find any 
where. It has two beautiful stone churches nearly finished, and 
several denominations. The distance between Upper and 
Lower Alton is only two miles, and including Middletown, 
there is a population of about four thousand, composed chief- 
ly of young, active, and intelligent men. Few places do more 
business in proportion to the population than Lower Alton. 
Descriptions of it have been outrageously exaggerated, and 
some pleasant comparisons have been instituted by the san- 
guine, between it and the Western cities. One has described 
it as a Paradise in appear-ance, and another has gone to the 
other extreme, and shamefully abused it. The truth is, that 
it is not very prepossessing in its present appearance, having 
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■ its site upon irregular bluffs, and almost every thing in an inci- 
pient state. In rainy weather it is a most deplorable mud- 
hole ; but they are fast grading the streets, and will ere long 

i^ pave them, and lay side-walks. Noble warehouses have been 
built, and are being built, as well as dwelling houses. A new 

" Hotel is just finished, and the foundations of an immense one 

- laid. It now numbers from fifty to sixty stores, or mer- 
cantile houses, besides a considerable number of mechanical 
and manufacturing establishments. Of the mercantile houses 
we now number from fifteen to twenty, who confine them- 

- selves wholly to jobbing, and wholesaling. Our merchants 

- are almost daily in the receipt of goods from New Orleans and 

- the different ports on the Ohio river. Indeed we may safely 

- say, that scarcely a day passes that does not witness the dis- 

- charging and receiving of freight at our wharves. The place is 
= considered unhealthy, and really is so, during a few months in 

the year, owing to the rich bottom land across the river, which 
* is unploughed in the spring, and when the wind is in this direc- 

- tion probably wafts miasmata across, which produce fevers, &c. 
" Still, the width of the river is a considerable protection, and 

- much of the ill health may fairly be attributed to imprudent 
exposures, and the discomforts inevitably belonging to new 

- settlements. Land and rents are held immensely and ridicu- 
' lously high, owing in part to previous sales, and the specula- 
'- tive mania, which has run very high here. Land in a great 

part of the town is held at one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty dollars a foot, which retards the growth of the place. — 
The scenery is quite pretty. From my window I have a beau- 
tiful view for a mile and a half down the river, where are 
planted two beautiful islands, nearly opposite the mouth of the 
Missouri, the beautiful "Mother of the Waters," which I can 
partially discern in a clear day, and willie perfectly visible 
when the land is cleared, but at present, 

" The lumber stands 
Perilous and fixed by its own massy weight. " 

Our brethren farther up the river, have called Alton, " The 
Grave Yard of Illinois," and there has been some reason for 
the compliment, but they will soon have to give it up. I shall 
conclude with saying, that if no disaster befalls Alton, it will 
be, before many years, a large wealthy, and not unsightly 
place. The finest site in town, is given to the Penitentiary^ 
probably out of compassion to the unfortunate condition of the 
occupants. Every one knows how the most beautiful scenery 
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is marred by the newness of a recent settlement. Half graded 
streets, half-finished buildings, timber, bricks and mortar piled 
helter skelter every where, are not poeticaU and they do not 
come pleasantly between your eye and things that are so.— 
People must look at such places, as they exist in the future. 
The Anniversaries of the State Bible, Temperance and Sunday 
School Societies, commenced last evening, but I must close a 
letter already too long. 

Yours truly, c a. f. 

Note. — Since this was written, application was made to one of the Methodist So- 
cieties, for the use of their church in the afternoon, when ihey would not occupy it. 
It was cheerfully granted, and accordingly we worshipped there yesterday aflemooD, 
(Dec. 4.) It rained quite hard, and on such occasions, it is very difficult moving 
about here, on account of the mud. We had, however, a respectable audieoce. 
Rev. Mr Howard, and the Rev. Mr. Johnson were both present; the latter is the 
regular officiating minister. The former occupied the pulpit with me, made the 
concluding prayer, and read the closing hymn. After the great difficulty we hid 
in obtaining a place of worship, this libenjity was exceedingly grateful. We Atl 
continue to worship there, till we can procure a room. c. ▲. r. 



Art. 11. — hymn. 



I. 



O had not Jesus died, how dark would be 

The grave ! 
How from the soul, were he not strong to ssTOy 

Would parting wring the drops of misery! 



II. 

How would the spirit struggle to believe, 

Had he 
Not burst the bars of death, and ruin free, 

No more a man of sorrows here to grieve i 

III. 

O God, I pray thee to increase my faith 

In him — 
That when at last my sight grows weak and dim, 

The light of Heaven, may gild the gloom of death. 

O. p. Q. 
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Art. 12 -^publicans AND SINNERS. 

We read in sundry places in the Scriptures^ that our Savicur 
on several occasions, associated with Publicans and Sinners^ 
and that his doing so gave offence to the Pharisees. The ques>- 
tion I wish to investigate now is : What two classes of men 
are we to understand as being dcjsignated by these terms ? 

Concerning the first there is little diversity of opinion. All 
agree, that by the term Publicans are designated the tax gath 
erers or collectors of the public impositions. It is true, that 
some have thought, that these Publicans were heathen, because 
at the time of our Savior's ministry, the Romans had subju- 
gated Judea. This however I believe to be an erroneous infer- 
ence. It was the universal practice of the Romans, to leave 
to the inhabitants of conquered countries their former laws, 
and to employ natives of such countries, to fill all the inferior 
ofiSces; and I do not believe that, in the case of Judea, they 
had departed from this common custom. But it will perhaps 
be asked, whence then the aversion of the Jews to hold coi»- 
m union with these Publicans? Most commentators think» 
that this was owing to the hatred, which the Jews bore to their 
conquerors, and to all' connected with them. No doubt this 
connexion of the tax gatherers with the Romans had a ten- 
dency to render the former odious to their countrymen, but if 
1 mistake not, there was another cause, more intimately con- 
nected with the national laws and customs of the Jews, whiph 
caused these men thus to be set apart as an isolated class in 
the midst of society. According to the Jewish laAvs, there 
were many things, which rendered a person ceremonially un- 
clean, and, until they were purified according to law, others 
could not touch them withont participating in their ceremonial 
pollution. Now the tax gatherers, from the nature of their 
avocations, were in a constant state of ceremonial defilement ; 
and hence, if I mistake not, the aversion of the Pharisees, who 
prided themselves on their strict observance of the Mosaic in- 
stitutions, to hold communion with men thus ceremonially 
impure. 

But what must we understand by the term Sinners? Most 
persons understand by it, mien guilty of gross immorality. — 
But this is evidently not the true meanixig. These did not, 
among the Jews, forma distinctive class^ separate from the rest 
of the community. Others think that by this term we must 
understand heathen, because in one of Paulas e|yistles, he calls 
the gentiles as suehv Sini^ers^ I believe iiio^weiNeT that this is a 

88 
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mistaken idea, and that the persons here spoken of were Jews, 
not Gentiles. If our Savior and his disciples had been in the 
frequent habit of dining with Gentiles, the disciples could not 
have been so much offended, as they appear to have been, by 
the conduct of Peter, in going into the house of the Centurion 
Cornelius. If I am not mistaken, we must look to the Mosaic 
institutions, for the true meaning of the term under considera- 
' tion. In referring to Lev. v. Number xix. and to other places, 
we shall find, that ceremonial pollution, totally uncopnected 
with moral transgression, and sometimes connected with the 
performance of sacred social duties, such as the touching and 
burial of the dead, was called siuy and, of course, those who 
were thus polluted, sinners. In a Society like that of the 
Jews, there must have been a class of men who, from the oc- 
cupation they followed, or from their intercourse with stran- 
gers, were in a constant state of ceremonial impurity, and 
these I suppose to be the Sinners referred to by the evangelists. 
It would be natural, that these men, thus cut off from the com- 
mon intercourse of society, should associate with the Publi- 
cans or tax gatherers, who were precisely in the same situa- 
tion; but we can see no reason,. why these latter, who, from 
the fact, that they were selected to execute offices of trust, 
must have been men of some standing and respectability^ 
should constantly have associated with the more vicious and 
immoral portions of the conununity. h» 



Art. 13 — sonnet — Time. 

Move on, old Time, what if thy noiseless wmgfs 

Sweep the strain'd chords of life to discord wild 

That should be touched to harmony — the strings 

May soon yield music : as some sleeping child 

Whoso dream-song changes from a sad dark key 

To light and flowers and sunshine. Let thy heart 

Never bow down in hopeless agony : 

There is a Power can bid thy grief depart, 

Can drive the demons from the charmed ring» 

And fill thy soul with joy and peace the while. 

Turn thou to Him, from whom all life doth spring. 

And there shall spread through heaven a kindling smile, 

Blighter than when the glowing East rejoices. 

And morning wakes with sU her soul-like voices. c. p. 
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Art, 14,— installation AT BUFFALO. 

Buffalo, December 6th, 1836. 

My Dear Friend^ — I should have written to you before this, 
but since my installation on th^.l6th of October,! have been 
continually engaged, preparing for pulpit-services — proposing 
to myself plans of action in my pastoral labors, and gaining 
acquaintance with the members of my parish, and with the 
general habits of this community. 

The services of my installation were highly interesting. Mr. 
Dewey, of New York, you know was with us. In the morn- 
ing of the Sabbath, he preached an admirable sermon from the 
text, " For a man's life consisteth not in the things which he 
possesseth." It was strikingly appropriate to the moral con- 
dition of these thriving Western cities. The train of thought 
was bold, profound and spiritual. I wish such sermons might 
be oftener preached in this community ; such masterly reason- 
ing and eloquent appeals, might turn the current of thought 
and desire, towards spiritual things. Mr. Briggs, our General 
Secretary, who had kindly remained several days in this city, 
to be present on that occasion, preached in the afternoon. I 
believe his apostolic services are always acceptable. In the 
evening was the installation. Our church was well filled. — 
Mr. Dewey's discourse was upon religious bigotry, from the 
text, " Judge not that ye be not judged." It was full of manly 
vigorous thought. As there are international laws, to guard 
the rights and to promote the harmony of nations ; so said Mr. 
Dewey, there should be intersectarian laws to guard the rights 
and promote the harmony of sects ; and he laid down some 
general principles upon which such laws should be based. In 
some portions of the discourse, there were caustic censures and 
withering rebukes, but in the whole, there was such a noble 
candor, that I believe it was well received, even by those upon 
whom the edge of its power fell. I hope we may have each 
of these discourses, before long, from the press. The bankers 
of intellect and sentiment, should keep no more treasure in 
their vaults, than is necessary for their discounts. Mr. Briggs 
gave an excellent charge ; and Mr. Patterson presented the 
right hand of fellowship, with strong and eloquent expressions 
of sympathy and affection. I am happy to say, that he is now 
regaining his health, which had been impaired by the exhaust- 
ing labors of this isolated situation. 

I have now been here long enough to learn something of the 
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situation, in which, for the present, I am to labor. A new 
scene is opening aroand me ; and yon know how^ widely dif- 
ferent it b from that, which I left on the quiet banks of the 
Connecticut river. There the religious habits, derived from a 
pious ancestry, are yet to be traced. Interests, connected with 
religion, are predominant. There the mode of faith, which 
distinguishes our denomination, is prevalent ; it is known and 
respected. I know you will sympathize with me, much as you 
love the West, when I tell you, that I look back to the green 
hills and beautiful vallies of Massachusetts, with some softening 
of the heart. I love New England. It is the home of my boy- 
hood and youth, and ten thousand associations bind it to my 
memory. I woull not, I cannot forget it. My determinaticm 
to move hither cost me much solicitude. In many respects, I 
was pleasantly situated. And it was hard to leave tried friends 
and to cause them trouble, in providing for themselves another 
minister. And besides, I had believed and do still believe, that 
great evils grow out of the removal of ministers from place to 
place. That a minister may exert a strong influence in a com- 
munity, he must live in it long enough to be thoroughly known. 
People will not, and they ought not give their confidence to 
strangers. I was brought up under the ministry of one, who 
had been the minister of my great grandfather ; and I know 
the weight of his influence. He has become one with his 
people; they are as his children and grand-children, and his 
character and life give their strong sanction to his preaching. 
Peace to the old age of that faithful man ! I would gladly 
have lived my whole life with the same people and been borne 
to my grave by those on whose infant-heads I had sprinkled 
the waters of baptism : but circumstances seemed otherwise 
ordered. The mission, which I performed during the last win- 
ter, made me acquainted with the moral condition of society 
in the Western and Southern portions of our country. I saw 
the need of pure Christianity, to restrain and guide the impul- 
sive energies of young and flourishing communities ; and I per- 
ceived, as every observer must perceive how important it is, 
that whatever can be done, should be done quickly while so- 
ciety is in a formation-state. I was deeply interested in the 
religious condition of the West and ardently hoped that our 
denomination would do more than it ever had done to make 
known what we believe is the truth once delivered to the 
Saints. With such interest, and such hope, I returned home, 
considering myself as a minister of New England and believ- 
ing it to be my duty to remain there^ But an invitation came 
to me from this city, strengthened by such considerations that 
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at last I determined to accept it. Some one must assume the 
responsibilities of this situation, and it was important that 
some one should do so, who could bring to the work the results 
of past exertions in the ministry. The ill health of Messrs. 
Peabody and Patterson is enough to show that these out posts 
are dangerous to the young men who enter upon them imme- 
diately after leaving the Theological Seminary. Besides, the 
society had united in my invitation, and though I at first 
decUned it, no one else could be found to come, and finally 
with much anxiety I accepted. As things were, I dared not 
take the responsibility of a refusal. Deeply as I feel my ina- 
bility, and much as I regret that one more competent could 
not be found to fill this important station, still I enter upon the 
discharge of my duties with earnest hope. Never perhaps 
was there a louder call for christian effort than now comes 
from every part of the West. New communities are spring- 
ing into existence in every direction, and now is the time to 
incorporate Christianity with the elements of society. Now 
is the time, and every christian, minister and layman, should 
do what he can to build up the altars of religion in the cities 
and villages of the Western States. I am very happy that 
our denomination are awaking to the importance of a rigorous 
effort. May the blessing of heaven go with our missionaries ! 
Next year I hope the number will be doubled. I deeply de- 
plore the exclusive system which is adopted by several of de- 
nominations. It is indeed sad that all those, wfio do really 
reverence the truth, cannot unite their strength in promo* 
ting it. 

There is in this city an obstinate prejudice against Unitarian- 
ism and ijgrnorance prevails concerning our views of Christiani- 
ty; I think the prejudice against us here is even more inveterate 
than at Louisville. Presbyterianism has a stronger hold upon 
this community ; and to the extent of its power, it rules by 
imperative dictation. Two numerous societies, together with 
the Bethel and the Congregational Free Church, and the Wes- 
tern University, which is established in the city, and which 
will be a Presbyterian institution, will exert a strong influ- 
ence. I only regret that while they are endeavoring to do 
much good in this way, they will not cease from misrepresen- 
tation and permit others to do all that they can, in such modes 
as to them seem right. 

My society deserve much praise. It has passed through a 
hard struggle. It is now about four years, since a few indi- 
viduals, not more than four or five, commenced the formation 
of a Unitarian Society. During these four years, they haA'e 
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supported their minister, built a very handsome church and 
purchased an organ, in ail, at an expense of from twelve to 
fourteen thousand dollars, and at this time they are entirely 
free from debt. The number of our society is not large. Our 
audience is usually about one hundred and forty. Very few 
of these are children and quite a large proportion are young 
men. It is believed that the severest struggle is past. The 
society is established. A peaceable though resolute persever- 
ance has taught those opposed to us, that active and open op- 
position is in vain. I trust, that we shall go on in the enjoy- 
ment of religious freedom, and in the honest use of our means 
of spiritual improvement. It is in vain that great sacrifices 
have been made, and are still made, both of popular favor and 
of substance, nnless we grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our Savior, and in the power of the truth. 

I am happy to find so large a number of your Western 
Messenger is taken here. 1 will endeavor to obtain still more 
subscribers. Though the distance between us is so great, our 
churches must maintain a good fellowship. May we not ex- 
change labours ? At some convenient season, it will afford me 
much pleasure to visit my kind friends of your society. 

Very truly, your friend and brother, 

G. W. H. 



Art. 15. — sonnet — The Christian, 

Seest thou yon star, through wind and tempest black. 

Toiling among the clouds — now lost and gone, 

Now reappearing — ever laboring on 

With undiminish'd lustre, through the rack 

Of the wild changing night 1 — That feeble star 

Is a bright luminous sun — an orb resplendent 

With light unborrowed — worlds on worlds attendant^ 

Wheeling obedient on their courses iar : 

The clouds that seem to whelm it from the skies. 

Can never reach or dim its sacred fires. 

So is the perfect Christian. His desires, 

His faith, his hopes and his calm soul to rise 

UndimnM by sin — from gloomy woes unshrinking, 

Brightest, when to our sight his heart seems nearest sinking ! 

c. p. c. 
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'Art. 16, — credulity OF UNBELIEVERS. 

At a friend's tea-table, the other day, as the conversation 
turned on D'lsraeli's Curiosities of Literature, a gentleman 
remarked, that Theology might furnish a similar work, and 
that a most entertaining book might be written, recording the 
Errors and Absurdities of Theologians. 

" Very true," said we, " such a book might be written, and 
although it would not be a very agreeable offering to our The- 
ological pride, it might teach us humility, and lead us to set 
more value on that rare article, called common sense, than has 
generally been put upon it in the religious world. But I think, 
that full enough has been said of religious credulity. I think 
it would be more useful to write a book on the strange extra- 
vagance and credulitj'' of unbelievers, for it seems to me, that 
they have ^one far ahead of Theologians, have even outstripped 
the Seraphic Doctors of the dark ages in wild speculation and 
blind credulity." 

Is not this saying true, is it not true, that the history of infi- 
delity gives more lamentable instances of weak credulity, than 
that of the most superstitious eras of the church? Compare 
the believe and the unbeliever, in regard to their notions of 
Supreme Power — their explanation of Scripture — their 
views of the human mind, and their philosophy of the uni- 
verse — their systems of Nature, and say which of the two 
has generally shewn the most credulity. 

L All men believe in some Supreme Power. Even the 
Atheist does this, although he denies to this Supreme Power, 
any intelligence and personality, and calls it * Nature.' Hold- 
ing this view, he trusts in a blind fate, and puts his faith, phi- 
losophically as he pretends, in the laws of Nature, but com- 
monly and vulgarly in chance, or luck. Now, who is the most 
credulous, he who believes in chance or luck, or he who puts 
his faith in Providence, the Providence of the All Wise and 
Good Creator, and Governor of the universe? Compare the 
abuses, which have been made of the doctriue of particular 
Providence, with the absurdities, which those have run into, 
who have the Atheist's belief in luck, and the latter would, we 
think, be found much to preponderate. It would indeed seem 
from an examination of some of the strange superstitions of 
unbelievers, that human Nature, outraged by the wrong done 
to her religious capacities, avenges herself, by manifesting the 
power of the religious sentiment, in these melancholy persua- 
sions, and proves that man, if he estranges himself from pure 
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faith, must run into some grovelling supersitition. It seems to 
us, that the mind has a natural bias towards the supernatural 
world, and that those men, who have not a pure spiritual faith, 
must pay their debt to nature, by becoming the victims of some 
superstition. We know unbelievers, who have a great many 
superstitions, which they are ashamed to own, even to them- 
selves. They * cannot get rid of the supernatural world.— 
They must have a faith, perverse, if not pure. 

2. There are, all know, a great many absurd commentaries 
on the Bible — many absurd interpretations of particular pas- 
sages — much absurd deference to the letter of Scripture, as if 
every word in the Holy Book, came directly fronn God, even 
those words, which are not attributed to him, by the sacred 
writers. But how utterly all these absurdities vanish^ when 
compared with those of such unbelievers, as explain away all 
the Divine Truth of the Christian Scriptures, own no Divine 
Wisdom in the holy pages, and regard Jesus Christ as an am- 
bitious impostor, or at least a man, who was willing to cheat 
mankind, in order to do them good ! Jesus Christ an impns- 
tor ! — he, who had not where to lay his head — he, who de- 
voted his life to his race, in works of Heavenly charity, and 
words of Heavenly wisdom! What greater absurdity than 
this was ever maintained. Verily infidelity has assumed, as 
her own, and given a new illustration of the bigot Father's 
saying, " Credo, quia, impossibile," I believe, because it is 
impossible. 

3. We say, in the third place, that unbelievers show the 
more credulity, in their view of human nature^ than the Chris- 
tian does. The unbeliever tries to explain all the phenomena 
of thought and feeling, by his doctrine of the five senses. He 
has thus broached a sys4^, which even the material philoso- 
phy, in which he elories, has shewn to be absurd. Even the 
the philosophy of our bodily organization — the science of 
Phrenology — has shown infidelity her former credulity. It 
has shown the reality of the Christian Truth, that man is a 
being of religious wants and capacities, and thus bears witness 
with all history, that the human soul was formed for religion, 
and must have it, or be wretched or degraded. Indeed if there 
are any books, which are to be looked upon with wonder, as 
shewing the deplorable credulity of human mind, they are 
those books, sometime ago so fa^shionable, which seek to explain 
all mental phenomena by the worse, than materialist system, 
that the five senses are all the faculties of the mind. But this 
absurdity is fast disappearing. Better science has taken away 
the influence of ^se presumptuous mock philosopheEs^ who 
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profess to understand the mysteries of the soul, as well as if it 
were a machine of their own making. Science has taught hu- 
mility. Since we cannot explain on known natural principles, 
the causes of the growth of a simple flower or single blade 
of grass, what nonsense to try to explain the mysteries of the 
mind, on the clock work theory of materialism. Dr. Knowl* 
ton's work on materialism, seems to us more deplorably cre- 
dulous, than any of the Chimeras of the Talmud. 

4. When we consider the various systems of Nature, that 
infidel philosophy has put forth, we cannot withhold our 
wonder, that men, who cannot, they say, be credulous enough 
to believe in Christianity, should have shewn such blind credu- 
lity, in their philosophic speculations. They have rejected 
the doctrine of a creating Gk)d, and have yet believed in a 
creating power, yet more mysterious than God — a power 
that creates without will, and is ever manifesting intelligence 
without having any. They refuse to believe in miracles, yet 
account for facts, in a manner more marvellous, than the most 
superstitious supematuralist is wont to do. 

But let us quote a few passages from the works of infidel 
philosophy, in order to show how much faith is requisite in or- 
der to adopt their dogmas. To get rid of the belifef in a Gknly 
who created the orders of animals, each in its kind. Atheistic 
philosophers have endeavored to show in what manner one 
order of animals is formed into another, and even how inani- 
mate matter is endowed with life, and transformed into a living 
being. 

"It was a fancy of Darwin's, borrowed firom Epicurus, and strong- 
ly advocated by Robinet and Lamarck, that animals were produced 
by some inexplicable chemistry, from a single and simple filament 
or threadlet or matter, which, by its efforts to procure nourishment, 
lengthened out parts of its body into arms and other members. 
When some of these supposed threadlets of matter again had, in 
process of time, improved themselves into birds, the dif^rent forms 
of their bills were, it is said, in the same way gradually acquired 
and hereditarily transmitted, as were the long legs of some water 
fowl, from the endeavours of the birds to elevate their bodies 
above the water in which they waded. 

"Otters," »ays M. Lamarck "beavers, water fowl, turtles, and 
frogs, were not made web-footed in order that they mi^t swim, 
but their wants having attracted them to the water in search o^ 
prey, they stretched out the toes of their feet to stirike the water, 
and move rapidly along its surface. By the repeated stretduii^ of 
their toes, the skin which united them at the base acquired a habit 
of extentioH, until, in the eourse of time thei bvo^l tnmnbftnes 
which now connect their exlnamitiav were iofm9A* . : 

39 
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"In like manner the antelope and the gazelle were not endowed 
with light agilo forms, in order that they might escape by flight 
from carnivorous animals; but having been exposed to the danger of 
being devoured by lions, tigers, and other beasts of prey, they were 
compelled to exert themselves in running with great celerity, a ha- 
bit which, in the course of many generations, gave rise to the pecu- 
liar slenderness of their legs, and the agility and elegance of their 
forms. 

"The cameleopard was not gifted with a long flexible neck because 
it was destined to live in the interior of Africa, where the soil was 
arid and devoid of herbage; but being reduced by the natare of that 
country to support itself on the foliage of lofty trees, it contracted 
a habit of stretching itself up to reach the high boughs, until its fore 
legs became longer than the hinder, and its neck so elongated, that 
it could raise its head to the height of twenty feet above the 
ground." 

Only reflect on this — think of threadlets of matter being 
changed into animals — birds transformed from snakes — the 
waier 'fowls web 'feet being made by exercise in the toater — 
the antelope deriving his form from running avxiy from 
lions, tigers, i^l Is there any thing in Jack the Giant Killer 
so incredible as this ? 

We are told by a living English writer, that rats, rabbits^ 
and other animals classed with these, " make several attempts, 
as it were, to attain the structure of the feathered class. *'t The 
same writer says, "Nature appears to fluctuate between a 
manifest reluctance to relinquish the tracts she has left behind/ 
and an anxiety to anticipate those, upon which she is about to 
enter , alternately retracing or advancing her steps and nearioff 
with somewhat of an apparently wayward indecision, the dif 
feient points of each." What a philosopher is this ! Shade 
of Munchauisen, hast thou not made another avatar, and desert- 
ed the historian's path, in which thou didst before walk, and 
again visited earth in guise of a philosopher ? 

Truly, John Dldbug's account of his school fellow, Abner 
Alltail is not more marvellous, than such philosophy. John 
Oldbug thinks, that of all men. Sceptics are the most credu- 
lous. They believe or rather deny without evidence. The 
Puritan, Oldbug leaves the graver strain of his Essays, and 
points at them a well-aimed shaft, from the quiver of rid[icule — 
the quiver, from which scepticism has drawn so many of its 
weapons. Let us listen to his story : * 



^ Puritan. By Jobn Oldbug, Esq. in two vols. Boston: VoL 1. |ip. 75—77. 
t See Zoologioal Jouma), Vol IV. 416^ «nd Yd. II, 66. 
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" But the most credulous man that ever I knew, is my old school- 
fellow, Abner AlltaU. Abner was an unaccountable boy, when 
young, and then signalized himseif at school by endeavoring to make 
impossible gimcracks. He tried to fly a kite, with a string at the 
tail instead of at the head; and once insisted, that the only true way 
to navigate a boat, was to put the rudder forward. This, he said, 
was steering, in the proper sense of the word. As Abner grew up, 
he became an Infidel; and often has he mentioned to me the argu- 
ment which carried conviction to his mind, and which, he says, is 
unanswerable. Happening to meet with a translation of Lucretius, 
he there found that that bad philosopher but beautiful poet, teaches 
the motion of the atoms, through the vast inane, combining and con- 
forming in various adhesions, until this world of beauty, and man at 
the head of it, arose as the true shapes happened to jumble together. 
This, Alltail combined with the rule of permutations and combina- 
tions, as he found it stated in Pike's arithmetic. *You must grant 
me,' said he, one day when he was descanting on his favorite theme, 
^that all sorts of combinations, in these atoms, are possible; you 
must grant me, further, that one of these combinations is the present 
system of order and beauty; suns, stars, mists, streams, birds, 
beasts, man, male and female. Now, sir,' continued he, * these 
atoms have had an indefinite period in past time, to shake about like 
the figures in a kaleidoscope, and you and I happen to fall on the 
present configuration. That's all.' I told him I had never seen a 
tsystem of cosmogony more easily despatched. I ought to have 
mentioned before, tliat Abner is an old bachelor, and hates the pre- 
sent race of women almost as much as he hates his Bible. But, 
as he wants a wife, whenever he can find a suitable one, he is re- 
solved to carry his system of philosophy into practice. He has 
procured himself a kind of long tub, like the circular churn, which 
I have seen among the Dutchmen in New York. This tub, or ves- 
sel, turns with a crank, and he has put into it some of the finest 
pipe\;lay he could get, together with pulverized marble and chalk, 
mixed with a little milk and water. This he turns diligently, for 
six hours every morning, and says he doubts not, when the ri^t 
configuration of particles comes about, he shall see a beautiful wo- 
man hop out of his tub, whom he intends to marry. I called on 
him the otjier day, and found him sweating away at his task, noth- 
ing discouraged by the stoeet, reluctant, amorous delay, with which his 
bride, in posse and not in esse, treats his philosophic advances. Ab- 
ner has been at work on the project now for sJmost a whole year; 
and I asked him if he was not about discouraged. *No,' said he, 
with great simplicity ; 'for , though it is possible that this crank may 
be turned for billions of ages, and the right configuration not be 
found, it is possible, also, it may come the next moment.' Pour Ab- 
ner! before I embrace your principles, I think I shall wait until yovi 
have found your wife.'* 
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The philosophy of history and the nature ofthe human 
heart, show a remarkable connection between superstition and 
infidelity — tliey not only show, that superstition leads to infi- 
delity, but also that infidelity leads to superstition ; that the 
mind, in short, is never more ready to receive the seeds of delu- 
sion, and shoot forth the noxious weeds of error, than when the 
soil has been laid waste, and every beautiful tree <rf life swept 
away. Coleridge's allegoric vision expresses this truth in a strik- 
ing manner. The dreamer had visited the temple of superstition, 
and turned oway in terror and indignation from her horrid 
rites. He joined the crowd, who sought to get away from the 
temple, until at last he found, that in their eagerness, they 
rounded the circle, and entered the hated temple by the back 
way. listen to the dreamer's words : 

*<Aiid now with the rapid transition of a dream, I had overtaken 
aad rejoined the more numerous party, who had abruptly left us, 
mdignant at the very name of religion. They journeyed on, goad- 
ing each other with remembrances of past oppressions, and never 
looking back, till in the eagerness to recede from the Temple of Su- 
jpierstkion, they had rounded the whole circle of the valley. And lo! 
there £atced us the mouth of a vast cavern, at the base of a lofty and 
almost perpendicular rock, the interior side of which, unknown to 
them, and unsuspected, formed the extreme and backward wall of 
. the Temple. An impatient crowd, we entered the vast and dusky 
cave, whidi was the only perforation ofthe precipice. At the mouth 
oi the cave sate two figures; the first, by her dress and gestures, I 
knew to be sbnsuajlity ^ liie second form, from the fierceness of his 
demeanour, and the brutal scornfulness of his looks, declared him- 
aelf to be the monster Blasphemy. He uttered big words, and yet 
ever and anon I observed that he turned pale at his own courage. 
Wo entered. Some remained in the opening of the cave, with Uie 
■ ofne or the other of its guardians. The rest, and I among them, 
•pressed on, till we reached an ample chamber, that seemed the cen- 
. ire of the rock. The climate of tiie place was unnaturally cold. 

^In the furthest distance ofthe chamber sate an old dim-eyed man, 
poring with a microscope over the Torso of a statue which hath 
neither basis, nor feet, nor head; but on its breast was carved Na- 
ture! To this he continually applied his glass, and seemed enrap- 
tured with the various inequalities which it rendered visible on the 
seeBongly poUshed surface of the marble. — Yet evermore was this 
deUght and triumph followed by expressions of hatred, and vehement 
railings against a Being, who yet, he assured us, had no existence. 
These mystery suddenly recalled to me what I had read in the Ho- 
liest Recesses ofthe temjde of Superstition, The old man spoke in 
divers tongues, and continued to~ utter other and most strange mys- 
teries. Among the rest he talked much and vehemently concern- 
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ing an infinite series of causes and effects, which he explained to be 
— a string of blind men, the last of whom cau^t hold of the skijrt of 
the one before him, he of the next, and so on till they were aU out 
of sight: and that they all walked infallibly straight, without making 
one false step, though all were alike bhnd* Methought that I boar- 
rowed courage from surprise, and asked him — Who then is at the 
head to guide them? He looked at me with ineffabie contempt, not 
unmixed with an angry suspicion, and then replied, "No one." The 
string of blind men went on forever, without any beginning, for al- 
though one blind man could not move without stumbling, yet infinite 
blindness supplied the want of sight. I burst into laughter, which 
instantly turned to terror — for as he started forward in rage^ I 
caught a glance of him from behind; and lo! I beheld a monster bi- 
form and Janus-headed, in the hinder face and shape of which I in- 
stantly recognized the dread countenance of Superstition — aitd in 
the terror I awoke." 

Is not the dreamer wise ? 

Is there not itruth in this fiction ? Are iK>t superstition «nd 
unbelief heads of the same Jan«6 ? 

Reader, when you have given your mind to the investiga- 
tion of religious truth, do not expect not to find difficulties — 
many things hard to be understood — many things hard to be 
realized. But instead of rejecting what is difficult or incom- 
prehensible in religion, turn to the infidel's belief, and consider 
how much greater difficulties encumber his dogmas, how much 
more credulity is requisite to believe as he does, than to believe 
as the Christian — -consider too, that the belief of the one is 
Darkness and Sorrow to the soul — the faith of the other is 
Li^t and Life. 

The Sceptic indeed may say, that he despises the vulgar no- 
tions of unbelieyers, that he has no cs-Qdulity, that he doubts 
all, and asserts nothing. But there can be no doubt, that ends 
in doubting — .no denial, that does not end in, and even imply 
assertions. ' Indeed the mo»t monstrous and incredible dogma 
ever uttered is the sceptic's dogma, that there is no truth. It 
contradicts itself. It denies there is any truth, while it pro- 
fesses to assert a truth. Such scepticism requires more credu- 
lity, than all the dogmatism of the wilder infidel naturalist, 
or the faith of the most impassioned devotee. s. o. 
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Art. 17. — monthly R E C O R D.— DECEMBER. 

New Books. We are happy to hear of the works, which our 
friends at the East have lately put forth. Several of them have 
already been noticed m our pages. Besides Messrs. Furoess' and 
Emerson's books, which we have already spoken of, we see an- 
nounced, 

Discourses on the Philosophy of Religion. Addressed to Doubt- 
ers, who wish to believe. By George Ripley. Boston. 

New Views of Christianity, Society and the Church. By O. A. 
Brownson. Boston. 

The Influence of the Ministry at large in Boston. By a Specta- 
tor, 

The first two of these books shew, how deeply our friends have 
been thinking. The last shews how much they have being doing. 
But perhaps this is an unfair distinction, for he, who writes well, is 
truly a doer, not only on account of the effects he produces on the 
human mind, but because his own soul, in the effort^ is alive, active, 
it is up and doing. '' Scribere est agere," saith the old motto — to 
write i^ to act. 

We dislike the title of Mr. Brownson's work. His very original 
mind m^ght have left it to his readers to find out the boldness and 
novelty of his speculations. Neither his, nor Mr. Ripley's work have 
reached Louisville yet. 

The able and touching account given by a 'Spectator,' of the influ- 
ence of the Ministry at large in Boston, ought to stimulate us to 
similar efforts, in all our cities. What a glorious thing it would be 
to establish a similar ministry, in our great Western cities ! We 
understand, that our friends are to estabhsh such a mission at New 
Orleans. Would it not be well to have two ministers in our cities, 
where there are growing societies? One of them to be settled o\er 
the regular church, and the other to have charge of the city-mis- 
sion — and both to relieve each other mutually. This plan would 
save our young ministers from being broken down, as they too often 
are, by the labors of their solitary out-posts, and would ensure a 
far greater amount of good, than is now achieved. Our Loard sent 
forth his disciples two and two. He, " that knew what was in man" 
knew well the need of sympathy, which every one feels, and how 
much fellowship in labor strengthens the energies. 

A gentleman has expressed himself willing and happy to try the 
experiment of a city mission in Louisville, and it will be undertaken 
this winter, unless unforseen circumstances prevent. The requisite 
funds have been generously offered. 



Our January Number. We regret, that the article promised 
in our last, upon a work against Christianity, lately published in 
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Louisville, did not reach us in time for insertion. It was to have 
been sent from Cincinnati, but was detained, as every thing else 
between the two cities has been, by the ice, that blocks up the ri- 
ver, and stops navigation. Besides our Magazine was struck off 
earlier than usual, on account of the approaching Christmas Holi- 
days. We shall give the article in our next. 

Since inserting the article on the steamer Flora, we have seen an 
account of the same sad affair, from the pen of Dr. Ely. It does not 
differ essentially from ours. He exonerates the Captain and officers 
from all blame. The subject of such accidents, cannot be too often 
considered, and forced upon pubhc notice. 

The two articles in our two last numbers " The Prosecution of 
La Pucelle" — perhaps need a word of explanation. They are 
translated from the French of the original record of the transac- 
tion, and were inserted in our pages, to show the wonderful power 
of Faith, by which Joan of Arc was sustained through her trials. 
This simple record gives a more affecting and sublime idea of the 
power of the religious principle in the soul, than any poetic, art 
could make it. It is not surpassed, in this respect, by Schiller's no- 
ble play, much less by Southey's poem on the same subject. 



End of Volume Second. With this number, the second vol- 
ume ends. Last year, we printed the whole twelve numbers as one 
volume. But it is found more convenient to divide the yearly issue 
into two volumes of six numbers, or 432 pages each. This will 
be a very convenient size for binding, should our pages be held 
worthy of that honor. 

We cannot close this volume, without thanking our friends for 
their patronage, and for the many assurances, that our pages have 
furnished something for the moral and religious wants of the com- 
munity. Our subscription list is more than double what it was at 
the commencement of the publication, and is now on the increase. 
But we have been most gratified by the assurances, we have re- 
ceived, that our work has been a minister of spiritual good to many^ 
who are seeking the truth, as it is in Christ, and aspiring after the 
Life of God in the soul. 



New Year. A happy new year to our readers ! The wish is 
an old one, but like the rise of the sun or the coming of spring, it 
never seems old or wearisome. It is full of glad remembrances of 
youth and the past, serious reflections on the present, and anxious 
anticipations of the future. 

There is an art that can make the New Year indeed happy. 
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Do you look on the past mournfiiUy and lament, tna«, time is so fast 
flitting by you ? You need not and ought not so to mourn. If you 
look back with remorse on days mispent, cease tormenting yourself 
with this pang, and in present resolve and future purity, dispel the 
sorrow of wounded conscience. Do you mourn for friends, whom 
the fleeting years have taken away? Have Faith, and those friends 
are restored to you, and their departure is made a blessing, there 
death the means of quickening in you a new life. Do you wish 
your youth back, and mourn the ravages of age ? Youth may re- 
turn, 

* Again, fair images, ye flutter near 
As erst ye shone to cheer the mourner's eye, 

Ye throng before my view, divinely clear. 
Like sun-beams, conquering a cloudy sky T 

Beneath your lightning glance my spirit bums, 
Magic is breathing — Youth and Joy returns ! 

Yes ! youth and joy return ! We may so live, that the heart may 
be independent of old age — that all that was pure and bright and 
beautiful in the past may ever endure and be even puier and brighter 
and more beautiful. We may follow our Savior's bidding, and re- 
pent, and become as little children, and even now enter the kingdom 
Heaven. In Simplicity, Faith, Love — clothed in these childlike 
graces, w^ are independent of the 1t>lighting power of time — we 
five in the bloom of perpetual youth — the Eden of the soul — we 
have an anticipation of the spirit of that immortal band, who are 
ever young, whose affections are ever pure and fresh, ancj. who, 
through the endless ages of eternity, will drink of those same foun- 
tains of joy, which they tasted in the hour of childlike innocence on 
earth — those fountains, whose draughts never palling upon the taste 
are more blissful, the more they are quaffed. 

Reader! we give you a New Year's wish — the best wish that 
We know, and as beautiful, as it is good. 

''May your life glide on serenely : but if clouds must darken or 
storms convulse it, may there be no more clouds, than may glitter in 
the sun-light, no storm, which the rainbow may not encircle : and 
may the Veiled one of Heaven watch over your steps and bring 
us to meet, where clouds shall cease to darken and storms shall 
cease to convulse." 

Louisville* o. 
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* Introduction to Goethe's Faust. 
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